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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 

INDIA 

CHAPTER I 

* 

PHYSICAL AND GEOGBAPHIOAL PEATTTIIES 

The geography of India mil be treated fully m a separate 
volume, and m this chapter only shch broad aspects of the 
subject will be indicated as are absolutely necessary for 
a right understanding of the history 

The natural frontiers of India are mountains and sea, and 
this fact has had a preponderating influence upon her annals. 
From the mouth of the Indus on the west to the delta of 
the Ganges on the east the waters of the Arabian Sea and 
the Indian Ocean wash the shores of the great tnangular 
peninsula of central and southern India A vast irregular 
semicircle of mountains, with a few breaks in the line, 
extends from a point westward of the Indus to the shores 
of Arakan — the country on the eastern bend of the Bay of 
Bengal This colossal natural rampart, if we trace its course 
from west to east, begins mth the Kirtha range staking 
northward from Karachi, the seaport of Sind At Quetta 
the mountains ^curye eastward for a time till the Sulaiman 
range again trends in a northerly direction Sweeping 
round to the east are the Hmdu Kush and the Karakoram 
mountains with their tremendous summits, some attaining 
an altitude of 28,000 feet Thence the mighty double bar- 
ner of the Himalayas, including amongst its peaks Mount 
Everest, the loftiest elevation on the surface of the globe, 
stretches in a slightly concave south-eastern curve to the 
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northern frontier of Assam, At the base of the central 
Himalayas runs a belt of malanfll tiger haunted jungle called 
Taial or Ehiari and beneath the forest cn*ergrowth he the 
buned remains of many ancient ahe* famous in Buddhist 
history At right angles to the eastern idge of the Hima 
layas, hill ranges of lesser but still considerable elevation 
run due south to the seaboard of Arakaru India is thus 
magnificently fortified by nature for the lowest passes over 
the HimalajTis to the barren highlands of Tibet arc 17 000 
feet up, and arc therefore useless except for the purposes of 
a pnmiltve form of trade. To land armies she is vulnerable 
only from the west and north west region of the mountain 
bamer where the passesrof theKhybcr Korram and Bolan 
lead down from the eostern edge of the Iranian plateau mto 
the wide plains of the Punjab Through their gnm and 
frowTur^ rallqi successive invading hosts of Aryans, Huns, 
Afghans Persians, and Mugbals ha\*c marched to the con 
quest or plunder of Hindustan. 

The configuration of the temtones wiihm these bounda 
nes of mountain and sen now demands our attention. Irxita 
falls naturally into two great dmslons First, Hindustan 
which consists of the Himola)!!!) lyiicm, the great northern 
alluvial plaint, and the broken central plateau of Malwa and 
Bundelkhand secondly the Dcccan the triangular shaped 
peninsula of the south.’ The dimlon b marked by a broad 
bell of hilU, forest, and the course of two nvers, the 
Satpura mountains run due cast from the Gulf of Cambay 
and in a deep trench between them ond the Vindh)-a range 
the Narbada, 800 miles in length Cows westward mto the 


’ IkKb tuom IIMo uo uuJ Prccu hart «aiort«fiaulf t wUcr 
and Darro«er dcooutkai. Iltsdiolan to 111 vM r ktk nr o all India 
Ijfbn Dortb of U« \ lodhyt Movttaln la tbt Burowrr acoK ibe ■Piwr 
ha to of ibt Caaett, la like znanseT ibe Dttcaa aoenetinn tocaai aD 
lodu aootb of llw Sartada sootHimci 00I7 the tmhofy Ijlnc between 
that n er and the Khtaa. Fortber the lertn lliodcstia i« aonelJBet 
lootelj aprlied I7 'modem wrlten to the whole of India. 
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Arabian Sea , in an opposite direction the Mahanadi, 
^\lth a more wnding course, flows eastward into the Bay of 
Bengal The barrier between Hindustan and the Deccan 
has always been well defined, and till the days of British 
rule It pre^ented India from being brought successfully 
under ope imperial sway 

The great plains of India are in Hindustan From the 
southern bases of the Himalayas they stretch westAvard to 
Kathiawar and eastward to the northern coast line of the 
Bay of Bengal They are almost entirely composed of allu- 
Mal soil, the drainage of the mountains, brought down by 
two great rivers, the Indus and the Ganges The Indus, 
i,Soo miles long, nses north of the Himalayas, and after 
flowing north-w'est for about 500 miles m a deep trough at 
the back of the range, pierces the mountain wall and turns 
southward Then, after recemng as affluents the combined 
waters of the other four great rivers of the Punjab, it makes 
Its way Avith greatly increased volume but slackened stream 
through Sind and empties itself by a netw'ork of channels 
into the Arabian Sea The Ganges, swollen by its great 
tnbutanes, the Jumna, the Gogra, and the Gandak, flows 
for 1,500 miles across northern India almost parallel with 
the line of the Himalayas and, after irrigating an immense 
basin, finds its way through many mouths into the Bay of 
Bengal Just before it merges into the sea, it is joined at 
Goalundo by the Brahmaputra, which under its Tibetan 
name of Tsanpo nses north of the Himalayas a few miles 
only from the source of the Indus, and floivmg in a directly 
opposite direction for more than a thousand miles turns the 
eastern flank of the mountains by a wide detour windmg 
first east and then south through the valleys of Assam mto 
the plains of lower Bengal So great is the volume of Avater 
earned down by these two mighty nvers that their com- 
bined delta, interlaced AVith innumerable channels, covers 
a space of 50,000 square miles The great nver systems of 
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the Indu* and the Ganges are parted by the watershed of 
the Amvalh range which nrm in a north-easterly direction 
across Rajputana To the west of thu chain where the 
irrigating waters CuJ there is thrust, as it were, between the 
nver valle)*s the wedge of the Thar or Indian desert, once 
the floor of a \-ast primaevnl fco. A great part of this deso- 
late tract was formerly fertflued by the vanished river Hakm, 
flowing almost parallel with the Indus, which is said to hai'e 
only finally disappeared in the eighteenth century 

While the climate of the Indus valley is on the whole hot 
and dry and along the lower reaches of the nver itself cult: 
vatlon only extends a few miles from the banks, the plain of 
the Ganges with Us moisturc-loden atmosphere, nch net 
fiddi, and luxuriant vegetation is one of the most fertile and 
thickly populated distnctx m the world On the banks of 
the sacred nver stand the fairest and most famous aties of 
India. Here were the centres of carl) cinbiations, the 
capitals of the ancient kingdoms the seats of tmpenal 
dynasties. 

The Deccan which m the older and wider acceptation of 
the term includes nil Inda south of the Vlndhj-as, u a high 
terraced plateau with a deaded slope from west to cast. It 
thus comes about that with the exception of the Narbada 
and the Tapii on the northern Deccan frontier all the 
important nven of southern India, the Maharuidl Godavari, 
the Kistna with its tributary the Tungabhadra, and the 
Kavtn flow eastwards, though many of them nsc within 
fifty miles of the western coast Tho sleep wall of the 
tableland on the coast of Mabhar forms the mountain 
range of the Western Chals, the lower escarpment on the 
Coromandel coast that of the Kastem Ghats. Between the 
foot of the Ghats and the sea lie belts of fertile plain Lind 
and It was on these that Furopcans coming by sea first 
landed ami built their {mmitlrc factones and stations. On 
the Bombay side the Icsxl stop Is \er) narrow for the 
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mountains scarcely e\er recede more than forty miles from 
the coast On the Jiladras side it is much broader and the 
valle) s of the Deccan nvers run far back among the hills 
In the extreme south-east is the comparatively broad plain 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, for the Eastern Ghats, about two 
hundred miles from Cape Comorin, bend away to the west, 
and are linked up with the Western Ghats by the transverse 
range of the Nilgiris 

The coast line of India, w'hich is about 3,000 miles in 
length, is’ singularly devoid of indentations, and the deltas 
of the rivers are difficult to navigate On the w’estern shore 
— the natural point of approach from Europe — Bombay is 
the only good unartificial harbourj and though it is one of 
the finest in the world, the city and its hinterland is so shut 
in by the tVestern Ghats, which extend from the Narliada 
to Cape Comonn with one break at Palghat, that till 
the development of railways it was a very poor centre for 
distribution The eastern shore of the Deccan is a shallow, 
surf-beaten strand, and till the modern harbour of Madras 
was constructed landing could only be effected in small 
boats Hence the unchallenged supremacy of Calcutta as 
a port for so many years A glance at the physical map of 
India might suggest that the valley of the Indus was a more 
likely point d'apput from Europe But the control of that 
waterway passed late into the hands of the British, and 
Karachi has only been made a tolerable port by artificial 
works So, though the silt-laden channel of the Hughh 
IS only kept opep with difficulty, and its navigation is 
extremely dangerous, the delta of the Ganges has been till 
modem times the gate of India from the sea ^ 

’ Of the physical and geographical features of Burma something will 
be said in chap xiii 
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8BXTCH OP POLinCAI. HISTOBY" TO THE JIPPEAB 
▲HOE OP THE BBITIBH Uf INDIA. 

In thu wort we are not conccrocd with the ancteni or 
mediaCTal hutory of lodo. \ few pora^phs must suffice 
to sum up the centuries t h^ elapsed before India came into 
contact with European mtMms by lex India has been 
called an ‘ethnological moieinn it is a land with an 
infinite xanety of races, teligJons, and languages The 
ongiQil inhabitants seem to hare been of a short dark, and 
snub-ROsed type, and their descendants now dwtD roamly 
m southern India. The p rera ilmg type in nortbem India 
u taB, £air-«kmned, and long nosed. Tbe> are almost cer 
tamly a branch of the great Aryan race which &om about 
1500 B.C. came thronging into Hmdostan through the 
north-western passes in tucceasne wares of immigration, 
dnnng back the abcngines into the fastnesses and uble- 
hnds of the Deccan. The Indo-Arjan mvaders erolred 
therr wonderful \edic Utcratorc and the rehgion of Brah 
uniucal Hifidmsm in the Punjab and moch later about 
500 E.C., m the upper Ganges ralley the religions of Bed 
dhirui and Jamism came into cnstcnce. Janusm never 
cxtCEdcd beyond Inda and is even there a dcchniUp, faith. 
Buddhtm has dmppeared from the bnd of ui birth, but 
Its To*-iiics outnumber those of any other creed upon the 
earth There too was produced the unique caste lys cm, 
which cow holds all Hindu Indu m u dcadenm^ gnp 
icgrcfa,irg the population m o thousands of non-aisocaatmg 
groups ported from each O’hcr bj immaterial yet adaman- 
Ure barnm which f tbid common interco u rse and inter 
mamsge. 
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Other invaders, Sakas, Kushans, and White Huns, fol- 
lowed m their tram, some near akin to the Arjan stock, 
some (and these came probably through the north-eastern 
passes) of the yellow I^Iongohan type In many cases the 
in\admg peoples intermarried with the aborigines, thus 
producing further varieties of races and languages But on 
the w’hole the Aryan type pre\ ailed in northern India and 
the pre-Ar)’an in the Deccan The tnbes of the south are 
con\eniently but not \ery scientifically knowm as Dravidians, 
and the Uncient tongues they speak, Tamil, Telugu, Kana- 
rese, Malayalam, and Tulu, are classified as belonging to the 
Dra\adian family of languages 

Under the humanizing influence of Buddhism, Jainism, 
and Hinduism, a comparatnely high stage of civilization 
was attained Many Hindu empires and kingdoms rose 
and flounshed, an outline of whose history is now being 
pamfully wested by scholars mainly from epigraphic and 
numismatic sources About 500 b c the Indus valley W'as 
subdued by the generals of Danus, son of Hystaspes, King 
of Persia, and became for a short time a province of the 
Persian Empire Indian archers fought in 479 d c on the 
field of Plataea In 326 b c Alexander the Great crossed 
the Indus in his tnumphant march across Asia and subdued 
the north-western part of Hindustan But on his death in 
323 B c his empire rapidly dissolved No lastmg impenal 
dominion m India w'as ever established by a Hindu people, 
though on three occasions such an event appeared to come 
withm the bounds^ of probability. The short-lived empire 
of Asoka (273 to 232 B c ?) IS supposed by some authonties 
to have extended from the Hindu Kush mountams to, 
approximately, the northern frontier of Mysore Agam, 
Samudragupta of Pataliputra (the modern Patna) a. d 400, 
and Harsha of Kanauj about 200 years later, extended their 
suzerainty over a great part of northern India, but neither 
founded a lasting dynasty. 
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India wM next dettmed to cxpcnence the conquering 
fword of Islam In the beginning of the eighth century of 
the Christian era the Arabiani conquered Smd, and tro 
hundred and fifty yean later Muhammadan Turk* were 
gathering threateiungly round the northern mountain walk. 
Ghazni in Afgbaruftan was occupied m A. D 86* and the 
Sultan of that aty Mahmud between a- t > 997 and jo6* 
made fifteen raid* into northern India, though the prorroce 
of Lahore was the one permanent possession that remamed 
to hi* house. Mahanmud of Ghor having conquered 
Ghazni, led six invasion* of India between 1175 and 1306, 
and one of bis general* founded a Tuikisb dynast) which 
ruled at Delhi The h ohammadans gradually acquired 
Bihar and Bengal and penetrated far into the Deccan. Four 
dynastic* of Muhammadan tangs succeeded each other on 
the throne of Delhi between a d iso6 and 15*6 Mean 
while in central and touthem India many ruling Muham 
madan Houses otablahed themselves, pre-emment among 
them being the five Deccan kingdoms of Ahmadnagar 
Bijapur GolcorKlo, Bidar and Berar which for about 
1 50 year* before a. d 1 565 maintained a desultory warfare 
with ^^^ayatlagar the chief Hindu slate of southern Indio. 

Finally m the sixteenth century a new conqueror Dabar 
the Mughal overthrew the other Muhammadan powers of 
northern India. Onginally the chief of Farghana in modem 
Turkestan he had made himself moslcr of Kabul, and 
between a. n. 1505 and 1535 led four expcdiuon* through 
the north western passe*. In his fifth expedition he defeated 
Sultan Ibrahim the last of the Ixxli kings of Delhi, on the 
field of lanipat (15*6) and founded the Mughal Empire 
Bat in 1530 before he could consolidate his power he 
died. Ills domintom extended orer part of northern India, 
roughly speaking from the Indus on the west lo tlie frontier 
of llctigiU Ills son Uumayun. after some troubled years of 
rule was dfuen back to Afthanislan, but m 1555 partially 
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recovered his father’s conquests He died in the moment 
of his triumph and left to his son Akbar in 1556 a kingdom 
consisting practically of the Punjab with the districts round 
Delhi and Agra Akbar (1556-1605), almost exactly con- 
temporary vith Queen Elizabeth of England, vas the greatest 
of the Mughal emperors He subdued Rajputana, Gujarat, 
Smd, Mab\a, Khandesh, Bengal, and Kashmir, recovered 
Kandahar, and Afghanistan, and, by making Ahmadnagar 
a dependency of the empire, extended his frontier in the 
Deccan roughly speaking to the line of the nver Godavari 
But Akbar did more than enlarge the boundaries of his 
dominions He built up an administrative and financial 
system which gave a definite form and cohesion to Mughal 
sovereignty The empire vas dmded into fifteen subahs 
or provinces, each under a governor or viceroy known as 
Siibadar, JVawab, or Nazim, with a financial officer to assist 
him known as the Diwan Muhammadan political termino- 
logy IS not very scientific Properly speaking the title 
Subadar w'ould seem to be applied to the rulers of the 
great provinces, and that of Nawab to his subordinates, the 
governors of the lesser subdivisions Thus the Subadar of 
the Deccan w’as the overlord of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
Often, however, these titles seem to be interchangeable, 
Bengal was politically perhaps the most important province 
of all, but Its ruler w^as more often styled Nawab than 
Subadar In India the bulk of the state revenue has always 
been denved from the soil, and AkbaPs great Hindu minister, 
Todar Mall, earned through the first great land settlement, 
1 e he determined and placed on record the proportion of 
the produce that must be paid to the treasury by the 
cultivators, as Crown rent 

Up to this time the Mughal sway in Hindustan had been 
little more than a mihtary occupation, but Akbar left to his 
son Jahangir (1605-27) — almost coeval with James I, to 
whom m character he has been compared— -an empire strong 
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and well admmistered It was m the latter’s reign that the 
English acquired their first factory on the Indian coast, and 
at his court that Sir Thomas Roc resided for three yean as 
ambassador from the Ring of England For about a hundred 
years from the accession of Jahangir the Mughal Empire 
was governed by a Ime of able and powerful rulers, and the 
general peace the) maiotaincd throughout northern and 
central India was irodoubtcdly favourable to the growth 
and development of the European settlements. In the reign 
of Shah Johan (1627-58) the southern Muhammadan king 
doms of Bijapur and Golconda admowlcdged the suzerainty 
of Delhi, and though the control of the Mughali over the 
Dcccan was never very cflective, the states m that region 
were to some extent overawed artd induced to mamtain 
comparative peace amongst themselves by their dread of 
the great empire m the north, ^^’hcn after 171a the might) 
fabnc fell mto decay the European settlers, though they 
had many difficulties and daigen stiU to face, s'cre left 
strong enough to maintain their posluon in the era of 
confusion and political anarch) that ensued. 

In theragn of AurangTcb(i65ft-r707) by far the greatest 
eient as regards the history of India was the gradual nse of 
the Marathas, a Hindu people whose original homo was 
Maharashtra, the hdl) territory of the ^\cstem Ghats lymg 
cast of Bombay and south of the Satpura mountains. This 
despised race of Deccan peasants was destined to be the 
most powerful soU-ent of the Mughal Fmpirc and the most 
determined n\al of Bntish tupremacy in Jndia The people 
thcTDsehcs and their ruling house were of low caste ongm 
though many of their later political leaders were high caste 
Brahmans. They were ph)'sic3Uy a small active liard) tribe 
Cimous Bs light horsemen and contemned as mtTc plundcrcn 
and bngandj— the mountain rats of the Decan as 
Auningfcb St) led them, lliey were welded together as 
a nation bj Siraji (1637-80) who successfully resisted 
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Muplnl (.fibrl'- to civj'-li liiin nnd pntUnlh extended In'; 
swi) o\cr •^O'.uhcm Indn \\Ucre\cr In-^ tKiphhonr'; ^^tre 
nnd their urntnru*^ dtf<mtte‘'X Rniipinp o\cr llic 
Pernn ht tlern tmlcd </- 1:/.'/. or hhektnad, .i tnlnitc ti'iunllj 
of ont fourth of tin r<_\cmit, fnun tht st itcs not stronp 
^cnougli to withMind him and n the) ii fused to j)i\ u he 
' Inrntd tluir hnds^Mth fire and sword 'J he descendants 
of Snajt in die inrci t;t ncratton rutncd onl) as jnctanl 
Kings at Satvrt, ind the ted so\ercu:nl) jnsced to their 
Brtimnn nnnistet or J\s/, o/r, Ihl iji\ isluanatli, who founded 
n. d) nasty sc ‘ted nt Room Jhit ^Iarlt}n power still grew, 
and In the nnddh of the tmhieenth renturr threatened 
c\cn sctiUd gtnernment from C'njic Comorin to Itcng.al and 
I\a)putain, A icrnhic d«. feat on the field of P.unjxil in the 
Punjab at the hands of the Afghan nn ul( r of India, Ahmad 
Shah Durrnn, in 1761, droie them hack for .1 tune in head- 
long rout to the Peccan, hut the compicror returned to his 
own countr) and the Marathas soon reco\ercd their position 
It seems certain that hut for the British challenge the whole 
inhcnlanie of the Mughals would have passed into their 
Iiands, and, as we shall se'C in the course of this Iiistor)’, 
four hard fought cimpaignswcrc neccssar) before IhcMaratha 
confedenc) was shattered, subdoided, and subdued 



CHAPTER III 

BtTBOPEAir OOMMEBOI WITH HTDIA. 

After the invastoni of Alexander the Great and hia *uc 
cesaoT Seleucus Nflmtor about 300 India, except for 
the tia\*el5 of Marco Polo the Venetian m 1294-5 Tcmained 
practically unvisrted by Eoropeam till the end of the fifteenth 
century 

Even the geruua of Impenal Rome had ttimed back from 
the thougbtof Indian conquest ThedistanceswercappoUmg 
the difficulties mnrperable. Yet the products of Indmn soil 
and craftimonihip were from time immemonal well known 
in westem marts. They were brought by anoeot trade 
routes to the shores of the Bbck Sea, to the Levant, or to 
Egypt. In classical times Tyre, Alexandria, and Constan* 
tinople became tuccessnely the chief em/>cna of eutem 
commerce, to be replaced in the Middle Ages by Venice 
and Genoa, whence merchants corned lhar wares to Antwerp, 
or Bruges in the Nethcrbnds, and the atics of the Hanseatic 
Icaguu 

The conquest bj the Turks of south‘Wcitcm /\sia and 
south-eastern Europe did much Co close the old channels of 
corameraal inlcrcommunrcalion and dealt a senoys bknr 
at the prospent) of the Italian republics and the marls in 
northern and central Europe with which the) were con 
ncctcd The onsbught of the Ottoman power however 
only hastcfieil a morement that was in any case inentable. 
The discovery of the ocean route to Indu could not be 
indcfirutcly postponed, though the bamcr mtctpowl acro^ 
the ancient land juths stimubtcd the came of nuntime 
enterprise The anaent fame of India and the desire for 
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a share m her traditional wealth led indirectly to the dis- 
covery of a new world in the West, the tragedies of early 
Arctic exploration, and the full recognition by mankind of 
the sphencal form of this planet 

In the opening up of new continents men of Latin race 
led the way Christopher Columbus the Genoese, seeking 
to reach India by the western route, discovered the West 
Indies and South Amenca for Spam in 1492. In 1497 
John Cabot, also a Genoese by birth but a naturalized 
citizen of Vemce, sailed from Bristol with an English crew 
and landed m Newfoundland To Portugal belongs the 
glory of having reahzed the quest for India by sea after )fears 
of stubborn endeavour and heroic perseverance From 1418 
to 1460 a succession of Portuguese sea captains, inspired 
and trained by Prince Henry the Navigator, crept further 
and further down the western shore of Africa In ^486 
Bartholomew Diaz was carried by storm winds past the 
Cape of Good Hope In the following year Pedro de 
Covilham, travelling overland, reached the coast of Malabar 
and explored the Indian Ocean from an eastern base The 
south-eastern route to India was now definitely proved to be 
feasible, and m May 1498 Vasco da Gama safely rounded 
the Cape, crossed the Indian Ocean, and anchored off the 
coast of Calicut 

During the sixteenth century the Portuguese enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade to the East — a monopoly formally 
granted* to them by the fiat of the Papacy By the Bull of 
Pope Alexander m 1493, as interpreted by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas in 1494, and ratified in further Bulls of Julius II 
and Leo X m 1506 and 1514J ^.n imaginary line was drawn 
370 leagues west and south of the Cape Verde Islands All 
undiscovered countries east of that line were assigned to 
Portugal, and all lands on the west to Spam The 
pronouncement of the Pope was umversally regarded 
throughout Catholic Europe as the highest possible expres- 
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»K)n of intematwcal law whQe the Protestant nation* for 
nearly a hundred yean did not feel them*elv*e* strong 
enough to defy it Not tfll many hopes had been dashed 
and many hvei lost m the attempt to force a route to Inda 
by a north-we*t or north-east passage (upon which no 
embargo was laid by the Bulls) did England and Holland 
nerve themselves to strike out to the south-east and south- 
west 

For a century therefore, Portugal had a clear field. She 
held the g o r g e ous East in fee at least so far as the 
Pope* could enable her to do so. The sails of her swift 
caravels were seen henceforward from Ormiu m the Persian 
GuK^ os far eastward as Malacca and the Spice Islands. 
Goa, on the western coast of the Deccan, the capital of 
Portuguese Inda, was acquired In 1510 and fortified Cic 
tones were esubUshed at Qutloa, Motnbassa, and Xldmdc 
on the east coast of Afnca, at Ormus m the Persian Gulf 
at Dtu, Daman, end Cochin on the coast of Malabar and 
at Malacca in Malaysia. The penod of Portuguese supre- 
macy produced some great names, especially those of \ asco 
da Gama, Almeida (1505-9), and Albuquerque (1509-15). 
It brought nches and fame to the Portuguese kings, and 
inspired the epic gennii of the poet Camoens but Portugal 
was not destmed to win a permanent dominion In Ir>dia 
By the discovery of Braal a great part of her colonizing 
energy was deitXcd to the West Portugal, says Mr UTnte- 
way was the earliest miruder into the East, and the East 
has resented the intrusion by absorbing and degrading 
the intruder ' The trading methods of Portuguese sea 
captains had more than a flavour of piracy about them 
Profits were demed quite as much from plundering raids 
upon Arabian merdiants as from legitimate commerce. 

I ortugue^ treatment nf the natives often showed a cruelty 
lower than the standards of a cruel age. The eastern power 
F H if rnnr$m/mJ$ K. Uhl cwij- p. » 
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of the Catholic pioneer nation was desbned to yield before 
the more vigorous methods and less romantic ideals of the 
commercial Protestant states of the North, but even had the 
field, been left clear, it is very doubtful whether her power 
would not have slipped from her hands, either when the 
Mughal Empire conquered the southern Muhammadan 
kingdoms, or at the recrudescence of Hindu power under 
the Marathas 

Gradually, as the sixteenth century drew to an end, the 
conviction was reached that there was no feasible route to 
India by a north-west or north-east passage The voyages 
of the Englishmen, Hore, Willoughby, Frobisher, Davis, and 
the Dutchman Barents, were not unfruitful either in the 
field of commerce or that of geographical exploration 
Hore reached Newfoundland in 1536, Sir Hugh Willoughby 
discovered Nova Zembla and explored the northern coast of 
Russia His voyage resulted in the foundation of the 
Russia or Muscovy Company which opened to English 
merchants an overland trade with Persia. Frobisher (1575-8) 
and Davis (1585-7) traversed the fringe of the Arctic regions 
to the north-west, while the Dutchman Barents (1594-6) 
made desperate attempts to break through to the north-east, 
in the course of which he visited Staten Island and Spitz- 
bergen In 15 19-21 a Spanish squadron accomplished the 
dream of Columbus in reaching the East Indies by the 
western route It was commanded by Ferdinand Magellan, 
who, having served under and quarrelled with Albuquerque, 
offered his services ^to the Emperor Charles V He coasted 
down the shores of South America, passed through the 
straits that have immortalized his name, and voyaged across 
the vast expanse of the Pacific to the Phihppines There he 
himself was killed, but the expedition reached the Moluccas 
and one ship returned to the port of embarkation, having 
thus completed the circumnavigation of the globe This 
was a wonderful feat in view of the small vessels and rude 

9M 
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nautical mstnnnentJ of the hme, and it clearly showed that 
of the possible southern routes the one to the sooth west 
was so tedwui and arcmtous that it could nei'cr be com 
raercttlly profitable. 

Three causes, geographical, religious, and political, thus 
conv er ged to make Engbnd and Holland openly refuse to 
obey any longer the Papal Bull First, their despair of 
discovenng the northern passage. Secondly their rebellion 
from the Popes spmtual authority Thirdly the forable 
annexation by Spam of the kingdom of Portugal in 1580, 
which set a totally diflerent aspect upon the question. 
England ever smee 1386 (the Treaty of Westminster) bad 
remained on fnendly terms with Portugal, and the United 
Netherlands had traded freely with Labon the commodities 
of eastern marts being shipped thence to Antwerp for djs- 
Inbution amidst the poru of northern Europe. After 1580 
the port of Lisboo now under the temtorul sovereignty of 
Philip 11 closed Its gates to the rebels of the Low Countnes, 
and Quabetb of England was gradually driven by her people, 
by the merchaJils and the buccaneers, to make open war 
with Spam. In 1579 Sir Francis Drake on his waj round 
the world visited the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, m the 
East Indies by the south-western route and is said to have 
entered into treaty relations with the chief of Temate 
From this date it was mentablc that England and Holland 
should openly challenge the suprtnuc) of Portugal in the 
Indian Ocean. Spain even oircred in 1607 to renounce 
her daim to sovereignty over the United Provinces if the 
1 hitch would abandon the navigation of the Indies, fhe 
hmgluh and Dutch assault upon the Portuguese monojioly 
was contemporaneous, and it was quite an open question in 
the race for pre-eminence which nation would be the first to 
reach its goal It 11 impoSMMc here within the space at our 
disposal to doenbe in detail the fluctuations in fortune and 
the progressive steps h) which now I npUnd now Holland, 
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pushed forward her pionecnng flag Broadly, and in outline, 
the course of c\enls was as follows The East India Com 
panics of the two nations were founded within a few jears 
of each other. Ihe English Companj was the first to be 
incorporated, but for man} years it lagged behind the great 
Company of the United Netherlands in power and prosperity 
For the first decades of the se\entcenth century both nations 
* were forced to make their way in the teeth of Portuguese 
resistance, but when that was surmounted, they turned 
jealously upon one another Both coveted the Far East, the 
Malay Archipelago, rather than the mainland of India, as the 
fairer and more profitable inheritance, and there ultimately 
the Dutch secured their hold, dm mg out the English by 
their superior physical force, and keeping them out by the 
restrictn e and monopoli/ing spirit that in the seventeenth 
century' dominated the colonial policy of Holland The 
English reluctantly and perforce were driven to develop 
their settlements on the mainland, little realizing at the time 
that India itself was destined to confer on its possessors the 
sovereignty of the East, while the attractive Spice Islands 
w'ere in reality a seductive by-path leading those w'ho fol- 
lowed It astray from the road to dominion The Dutch had 
thus early in their eastern history' been led into a cardinal 
error, but it w'as an error impossible for them or any other 
nation to avoid in the light of contemporary knowledge 
Nor would It be fair to attribute wholly to this initial step 
the fact that the English and not the Dutch were ultimately 
to attain supremacy in the East Dutch power in India 
W'as largely jeojgar^zed on European battlefields The < 
eastern dominion of Holland, compact and profitable, is 
even now no mean inhentance, and is perhaps as great in 
extent and achievement as it ever could have been, in view 
of the endless political difficulties from European complica- 
tions that beset the path of Dutch statesmen It was on 
the Dutch pattern that the English of the seventeenth 
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century consciously modelled their administrative system m 
India- Our design in the whole , wrote the Court in 1687 
B to set up the Dutch gOTcmmect ninong the English m 
India (than which a better cannot be invented) for the good 
of postenly and to pul tB upon an equal foot of power with 
them to defend or offend or enlarge the Englah dominion 
and unite the strength of our nation under one entire and 
absolute commaixl subject to us as ire are and ever shall 
be most dutiful to oar sovereign, with this distinction that 
we will always observe our own old English terms, mz. 
Attorney General instead of Fiscal President and Agent 
instead of Commandore, Directore, or Commissaries. * 

Such II the barest outline of the course of e^•ent^. The 
histor) of Holland in the East can only be dealt with in 
detail where it touches that of Great Britain and even so 
the narrative must necesaaril) be summarized 

‘ laHis Office Record*, Letter Bool No 8, Dtspaldi to F«t St. OeorKC 
Sept iS t6$f 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BIBTH OF THE LOHDOE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

The visit of Sir Francis Drake to the Moluccas in 1579 
has already been noticed It was prophetic of what was to 
come The craving of adventurous Englishmen to sail 
southwards and eastwards could no longer be kept back by 
the calculating policy of the Queen, who, a slave now to the 
purely negative and dilatory policy that had served her so 
well at the openmg of her reign, still blew hot and cold in 
her reluctance to come to an open breach with Philip of 
Spam She braced herself m 1580 to declare to the Spanish 
ambassador that ‘the ocean was free to all, for as much 
as neither nature nor regard of pubhc use do permit the 
exclusive possession thereof’ ^ In 1582 England made the 
first direct attempt of any European power to break down 
the Portuguese monopoly by a voyage round the Cape 
Edward Fenton sailed with four ships, but proved an unfor- 
tunate or mcompetent captain, and the expedition ended 
disastrously 

The first Englishman known to have hved on the main- 
land of India was Thomas Stephens He became in 1579 
Rector of the Jesuit college m Goa The letters he wrote 
to his father are said to have spread in England a wider 
desire for direct communication with the East. In 1583 
two English merchants, Fitch and Newbery, accompanied 
by Leedes, a jeweller, and Story, a painter, journeyed over- 
land to India The Portuguese arrested them at Ormuz, 
and took them pnsoners to Goa After their release. Story 

^ History’ of Elizabeth, W'llliam Camden, 1675, p 255 
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became a monk, Leedes entered the ilughal service, New 
bery died on the way borne, but Fitch, after adventurous 
wanderings through Bengal, Burma, Malacca, and Cejlon, 
returned safdy home m 1591 to raspire m hii countrymen 
a keener desire for trade and exploration in the East 

The defeat of the Armada in 1588 impelled even the 
Queen to show her hand more boldly Permission was 
granted to some merchants to attempt a voyage by the Capo 
route. In r5gi James Lancaster in the Edward Benaven 
iura reached Cape Comonn and the Mala) Peninsula, 
though the commander of the expedition, George Raymond, 
went down with his ship. On his return voyage Lancaster 
was driven by storm winds to the coast of Brasil and the 
A\est Indies, There part of his crew muUnied and earned 
off the ship, and Lancaster toiled for England m a French 
vessel, am\aDg m May 1594 In 1596 a squadron of three 
vessels was dispatched by Sir Rob«t Dudley under the 
command of Benjamin Wood, but was never beard of again 
In 1599 a London merchant adventurer, John Midnalt or 
Mildenball reached India by the overland route. He was 
granted a passport by Eluabeth, and spent teven years m 
the East, dunng which time he visited the court of the 
Emperor Akbar at Agra, and procured from him certain 
privileges of very dubious value. These he afterwards 
attempted in vam to sell to the East India Company which 
had been meorporated dunog hit absence. 

The old Turkey Company founded in 1581 had been 
granted permission m 1593 to trade overland as far as the 
East Indies, and was renamed the Levant Compan) but 
the diCBculucs of the trade route were such that little good 
came of it Accordingly two prominent members of the 
Levant Company moved no doubt by the fact that Cor 
nclius Hoirtman, a Dutchman, had sailed to Sumatra and 
Bantam by the Cape route In 1596 came forward with 
a number of other merchants and raised a subscription for 
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a \ 03 age to India b) \\a) of the Cape On September 24, 
i599> the)' met together, subscribed a sum of £-30, 133 Sd , 
and applied to Elizabeth for a charter But m the realm of 
high politics negotiations were pending for a truce to end 
the long war with Spain, and the go%ernment were not 
inclined to imperil all chances of a settlement by granting 
the pra)ers of a few traders The next year prospects were 
more favourable, for the peace proposals had been ship- 
wrecked Accordingl)’, a )ear later all but a day, Septem- 
ber 23, 1600, the ad\enturers met again, in Founders’ Hall, 
more than doubled the amount of their former subscription, 
raising it to £68,373, and purchased ships They asked 
only for leave to trade in the East where Spaniards and 
Portuguese ‘have not any castle, fort, blockhouse, or com- 
•mandant’. They thus ignored the right founded on a 
Papal Bull, but recognized the doctnne of effective occupa- 
tion On the last day of the year 1600 the East India 
Company was incorporated by name of ‘ the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London trading into the 
East Indies ’ 

The number of subscribers w'as 217 The first governor, 
Thomas Smythe, and tw enty-four ‘ committees ’ (1 e com- 
mittee men) were nominated in the charter, and w’ere after- 
wards to be annually elected The exclusive trade with 
India was granted for fifteen years Thus the first great 
step was taken on that path which was to lead Great 
Britain to the goal of her wonderful eastern empire It is 
interesting to pause for a moment and attempt to estimate 
the magnitude of the task that lay before the stout-hearted 
body of merchant adventurers, to eliminate for a moment 
the facts of later history as w'e know them, and face the 
problem as they faced it The prehminary step was one 
requinng no mean courage on the part of those who took 
It They had no first-hand knowledge of the East, the 
reports of Fitch and Stephens and a translation of the 
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works of the Ehitch travdlcr Linschoten, who had lived at 
Goe 1583-9 were almost all npon which they had to 
rely Peace with Spam was not condaded till 1604 and 
they fully realized that they had to face the determined hos 
tility of the Spaniards and Portuguese, the latter of whom 
had enjoyed for a century the prescriptive right to the 
Indian seas. The Dutch also were certam to prove formid 
able nvak. Though the great United Dutch Company was 
not founded till i6oi the numerous provmoal companies 
of the Netherlands dispatched between 1595 and 1601 no 
less than fifteen expedmoas to the East consisting of sixty 
five ships. 

The task before the London East India Company was 
therefore a hard one. It bad to explore and map out the 
Indian seas and coasts, it had painfully to work out a system 
of commerce, to cxpcnment with commodities and merchan 
due, to train and ducipUne a staff of smants. It had to 
bni\T or conciliate the hostility of England s hereditary 
Cathohe enemy and her new Protestant m-aJ Further it 
had to estnbluh a position even at home The English 
East India Company was the first organized attempt to 
trade with India based upon individual e/Tort. Portugal! 
achim^menti in the East had been due mainly to the pro- 
tecting care of her royal house. The Dutch Company was 
to be backed and defended by the states of the United 
Netherlorxli, which through its agency transferred to the 
Indian Ocean and there prosecuted with renewed ngour 
their undying quarrel with the Spaniard- Just as Elizabeth 
left the sporadic naval war with Spam, and even the defence 
of England against the Armada, maini) to private enterprise 
and patriotism, so there was no active state support pven 
to England! first essap in the East The East India Com | 
pany was cradled in the chtU) but inrigonUing atmosphere/ 
of individualism It had lo cope with the lingering medi 
aeval prejudice against the export of bullion and a faJhaous 
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theor)' of foreign trade It had to depend altogether on 
mercantile mitiatn e, and merchants desire a profitable and 
immediate return upon their outla} Profitable the returns 
of an Indian voyage often were, though the margin of pos- 
sible disaster was v ery wide , immediate, nev^er A period of 
two } ears was almost the least time that could elapse between 
the departure and the return of a ship, even if it survived the 
hazard of storm or the attack of an enemy Under the early 
system of separate voyages, in which each fleet was dis- 
patched to India by a particular group of subscnbers, who 
on the return of their vessels wound up the venture and 
realized the profits, there was no averaging up the losses 
and gains, for each venture stood by itself It was not till 
after more than half a century of tnal that the Company 
was dnven by vanous stages to adopt a permanent joint 
stock after the fashion of modem times 

Fortune smiled upon the Company’s first voyage It 
consisted of five vessels under the command of James Lan- 
caster, who set sail on February 13, 1601, visited Achin m 
Sumatra, and delivered to the King a letter from Queen 
Elizabeth Having captured a richly laden Portuguese 
carrack and left a factory at Bantam, Lancaster returned to 
England in September 1603 Middleton, the commander 
of the second v'oyage, visited Bantam and the Spice Islands, 
Amboyna, Ternate, and Tidore (1604-6) He encoun- 
tered much opposition from the Dutch, who, since the 
coahtion and federation of the provincial companies into 
the great United East India Company of the Netherlands, 
with a capital eight times as great as that of its English 
rival, were sedulously pushing forward their claim to mono- 
polize the spice trade of the Archipelago The third vo yage 
was memorabl e from the fact that a land ing was then firs t 
made on the ma inland of India, Cap tain Havykins^d^isen^- 
barking at Surat in 1608 and visitmg the court of Jahangir 
at Agra. The Emperor received him favourably and 
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granted the Enghsh pennusion to settle m Sorat, but the 
Portuguese were itill strong enough in India to procure the 
revocation of the de cre e ; Hawkins waited m vain for two 
and a half ycara at Agra, marrying an Armenian wife at 
Jahangir's suggestion, and hoping against hope, as he wrote 
to the Company I should feather my nest and do you 
semce Finally he made his way down to the coast, and 
embarked in an English ship m January i6ts 

The year i6ra forms a convenient terminal date for the 
first chapter of the Company's history It is the year of 
the ninth and last separate voyage,* and of Captain Bcsfs 
naval victory over the Portuguese off Swally, which was not 
only the East India CompADyt first definite armed success 
over a European nval, bat resulted, through the foresight 
and policy of Thomas Aldworth, in permission to build 
a factory at Surat In the first twelve >'ear8 of its existence 
the East India Company could claim only a moderate mea 
sure of success. Till 1619 the English bad obtained no 
p er m anent establisbment on the mainland of Indio, while 
iheif position m the eastern islands wns weak as compared 
with that of the Dutch and m the Red Sea they had 
lenouily damaged ihar commeraaJ reputation b) the 
romaging —that is, plbgiog— of Indian vessels. On the 
other hand their profits, though irregubr, had been large, 
and the approral of the Crown and the nation had been 
shown in the grant of the second charter dated 1609, 
which roendowed the Company now ranforced by many 
members of the nobility with the trade m perpetuity, unless 
it should prove unprofitable to the realm when it could be 
revoked on three years notice bang given. 

But the Company was about to enter another rone of 
troubles and hardships. It had Bu 1 i battles to fight with 

• Brtwrta l6i J lie dile of the liM sad 1617 wbf* 

the permaanit h>toI ttcuk lalwtl. iljfrt Ml • latmordlitc tttgt c/ 
UifitJtoty/alat itotlj sod IsrtfcoUr pf Gcnmt TOjacet. 
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the Portuguese before it could secure .1 foot-hold on the 
mainland, and c\en fiercer combats to vage vith the Dutch 
for what was unnersally regarded as the El Dorado of the 
East, the Spice Islands of the Malay Archipelago Troubles 
from interlopers — that is, traders who infringed the mono- 
poly — cimI war, popular hatred, and the favours of fickle 
and embarrassed sovereigns were to beset it at home, and 
dunng the next hundred years the Company had many a 
struggle to maintain its corpomte existence and the continuity 
of its trade 



CHAPTER V 


THE BNaLIflH, DTrrOH AJTD POBTUOUBSB HT THE 
BABT 

Beforz dealir^ m detail with the early settlements of the 
Company somethmg may proBtnbly be said of the inter 
national rebtwnj of the three Enropcan nations competing 
for the Indian trade, donng the first half of the seventeenth 
century Such a summary will inm’itablj paii beyond the 
period with which wc are at present cociceraed, but it ts 
convenient to group certain facts under definite headings 
and to dispose of them before rwtuning the mam thread of 
the narrative. 

The conflict was a threefold one. There was tbei 
straggle between the Portuguese and the Dutch, between the/ 
Portuguese and the English, and between the Dutch and 
the Engiiih. The first aspect of the conflict hardly con 
cems us here. It u enough to say that the Dutch captured 
Amboyna from the Portuguese m 1605 and graduall) sup- 
planted them in the Spice Islands. They blockaded Goa 
m 1639, seized Malacca m 1641 and look the last Portu 
guesc stronghold m Ceylon in 1658 Bj 1664 they had 
ousted their mtUs from all tbor early settlements on the 
Malabar coast 

Peace between Pngiand and Spam was made in 
but U hardly extended to the Indies, though by the treaty 
and thdr charter the English were henceforward debarred 
from resorting to Portuguese possessions since the Spanish 
and lortuguesc Crowns were united from 1580 to 1640 
In 1611 a Portuguese fleet prevented Sir Ilcni} Middleton 
from entering the mouth of the Topti river But In 
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November and December of the fonowmg year Captain 
Thomas Best with two ships defeated them m several 
engagements. In December 1614 and Jammy 1615 
Captam Nicholas Downton, with a larger sqtmdroo of four 
vessels won a sdll more decisive \Tctory over the Portugaese 
viceroy m person. These defeats irretrievably damaged the 
CTcdit of the Portuguese on the western shore of India, and 
m the eyes of the natn-e powers the English were the natu 
ral successors to the prestige they had enjoyed. In :6 j 3 
the English allied themselves with the Shah of Persw and 
captur«J Ormuz ir\ the Persian Gulf from the Portuguese, 
being rewarded by permission to settle m Gombroon and to 
receive half the customs dues. Henceforward Portugal 
ceased to be a dangerous rival to England. In 1630 the 
Treaty of Mednd declared that the two countries should 
abstain from hostilities In the East But a convcnhoo 
signed by Methwold, the English President of Surat, and 
the Viceroy of Goa in 1634 was of much more practical 
importance, and actually guaranteed commercial inter rela 
tions between the English and Portuguese in India, The 
recovery by Portugal of her independence from the )‘olce oi 
Spam in 1640 further mitigated the hostility of tho Engbsb 
and recalled the old tradition of alliance and friendship 
with the Portuguese natron. In 1642 Charles I of England 
and John IV of Portugal concluded a treaty for freedom of 
trade between the two countnes, and definitely accepted 
the Surat Goa convention Finally Cromwell in his Treaty 
of Jul) 1654 extorted from Portugal a full recognition of 
England a nght to trade to the East Indies. The Treaty 
which brought Bombay to Charles II in 1661 as part of the 
dower of Catherine of Braganza, bound him to maintain 
the Portuguese possessions In India against the Dutch 
But the enmity between Engbnd and her hereditary foe 
the Catholic and I^tin Spanish I ortugucic Empire was ai 
nothing to that which esisted In the eastern icas between 
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herself and the Dutch, the northern Protestant power with 
whom, in Europe at any rate, she seemed to have so much 
m common This was no doubt mainly due to the fact 
that at a comparatively early stage the Enghshman realized 
that ‘ the Hollander ’ and not ‘ the Portugal ’ was the real 
enemy The Dutch, on the other hand, were aggrieved by 
the mere appearance of the English in the East Their 
assault on Portuguese possessions was a continuation of the 
struggle for freedom agamst the despotic power of Spam 
‘ Holland’, says Sir Wdliam Hunter, ‘ turned her despainng 
land-revolt into a tnumphant oceanic war ’ , ^ she extended 
that war to the Far East and she wanted no third competitor 
for the pnze of victory In 1609 her proud enemy Spam, 
after vainly endeavourmg in 1607 to purchase a Dutch with- 
drawal from India by conceding independence m Europe, 
was forced to agree to a twelve years truce The Dutch 
were now free to display their enmity to the Enghsh and to 
develop their plan of campaign for acquiring a monopoly of 
the trade m the Moluccas, which they claimed by nght of 
conquest from the Portuguese On the high seas and m 
many an Indian port, collisions took place between hot- 
headed sea captains or jealous commercial rivals , a famous 
incident m this unofficial war was Nathaniel Courthope’s 
defence of Pulo Run, one of the Banda Islands, with a tmy 
garrison for four years (1616-20) agamst frequent assaults 
from the Dutch The representatives of both nations 
endeavoured to undersell one another and to form binding 
ties with the native powers The Dutch asserted that they 
had linked to themselves by treaty almost all the petty 
rulers of the Moluccas , the English put forward a claim to 
pnority of occupation dating from the famous voyage round 
the world of Sir Francis Drake, charging the Dutch with 
oppression and intimidation of the natives, while they 
zealously and -with good reason combated the idea that a 
^ A History of British India, vol 1, p 237 
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fewuolatedandwiddysepiratfid 'forti amoanted to genumc 
and effective occupation of the whole island group. Dutch 
power there was consolidated and regularued by the appoint 
ment of Pieter Both* (1609-14) os first Govemor-GeneraL 
The English Company m 1611, m a pehhon to the Earl of 
Salisbury (Lord High Treasurer) declared that they were 
enforced at last to break silence and complain their gnefs * 
Continuotw conferences m London and at the Hague (1611 
and 1613-15) ended m fiulnre to bnng about a settlement, 
for though proposals for a union of the two comprmies were 
freely made, and it was even suggested that a jomt subscrip- 
tion should be nosed, the English looked with suspicion 
and dislike upon the heavy inihtaiy expenditure of their 
rivals and, when called upon to share it, showed the strongcsl 
disinclination to do sa Meanwhile, open reprisals never 
ceased m enstem waters until, m July 1619, the English 
Company onwilhngly came to tenm with the Dutch, and 
entered into a union giving up their ckims to compensation 
for past injuries. They engaged to share m the expenses 
of Dutch fortifications and to provide half of a fleet of 
defence of twenty ships which was to remain m the East 
for the purpose of patrolling the seas. In return for their 
acceptance of these onerous conditions, the English were 
grudgingly granted a certain proportion of the trade. The 
Company s assent to the treaty was brgely due to the 
pressure put upon them by James I who then, as alwa)-*, 
was exceedingly arabuioui of the renown of the peacemaker 
The treat) was to be executed b) a joint Coundl of Defence 
in the East, consisting of four members from each Company 
with an appeal to the Statc3.Gencral of Holland and the 
King of England. 

1 Tbli If Ow I>nicluBUi who c* c hit to the well-lnKiKO rock U 
ilBoHtJitt. He v>* loit off liut I IbimI ta 1616 ^ rol i of (U 

tfrirt, rtd rlrtifw p- 1^6 

^ Fi li iMItf ^ tki Eojt Imtl a C 4 ^^fian}r Sir C IQrOwcwwiO'* 

W fotitr p. 419. 
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The treaty was ill received by the Dutch in the East, 
who, under their able Governor-General Coen (the founder 
of Batana in 1619), believed they had the English almost 
at their mercy. ‘ The English ought to be very thankful to 
you’, urote Coen, ‘for they had worked themselves very 
nicely out of the Indies, and you have placed them again 
m the midst’* Within two years the union had utterly 
broken down The English were violently expelled from 
Lantor and Pulo Run (1621-2), and negotiations were 
resumed in London in 1621^ but before the Dutch and 
English commissioners could come to any agreement, news 
arrived of the massacre of Amboyna in 1623, a bloody and 
brutal piece of work committed by a subordinate Dutch 
official, which put an end to all compromise and stirred up 
m England a deep and just resentment 

Van Speult, the Dutch Governor of Amboyna, arrested 
Towerson the Enghsh agent and eighteen other Englishmen 
besides several Japanese soldiers on a trumped-up charge 
of having conspired to seize the Dutch fort There was no 
evidence against the pnsoners at the time, except confessions 
drawn from them by fiendish torments and revoked imme- 
diately they were carried from the torture chamber On 
the other hand there exists abundant proof in both the 
Dutch and English archives that the supposed plot was 
a mere figment of the imagination, if it were not a deliberate 
device to exterminate the Enghsh factory Towerson and 
nine other Englishmen with nme Japanese were put to 
death, their papers and protestations of innocence were 
destroyed, but a few pathetic and broken sentences wntten 
on the leaves of Prayer Book or Bible or in the pages of 
a ledger escaped unnoticed, and served afterwards to inflame 
-popular feeling in England to fury 

The action of Van Speult was not only a cnme but a 
blunder, and the Pnnce of Orange openly declared that he 
^ A History of British India, Sir W W, Hunter, vol J, p 384 
914 n 
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wuhed that when Spenlt began to spell this tragedy he 
had been hung upon a gibbet, with hiS council about him ‘ 
But in spite of intense popular eiatement no real reparation 
was extorted from the Dutch till after the lapse of thirty 
one year*. James I angered at the refusal of the Spnnnh 
court to Csrour his matnmonlal plans for his son Charles, 
was iDclming at thi< time for alliance with the Netherlands. 
Once agam state policy was at variance with the aspimlions 
of the Company though at this time these aspirations were 
backed by the voice of the whole English people. Both 
James and his successor Charles I used brave words, but 
failed to follow them up with courageons action. The East 
India Company found a more worthy protector in Olrrcr 
Cromwell, who by the Treaty of ''cstrolnster in 1654 
referred the question of claims and counter-claims to four 
commusioneri, to be named on both edes, meeting in 
London, with an appeal on disagreement to the Swiss 
Cantons. The coramissionera restored Pulo Ron to the 
English and awarded them a turn of £85 000 as mdemnlly 
for the Company with £3 615 for ibc hors of the fufleren 
at Ambo3ma. 

In the East Dutch s overei gnty in the Spice Islands 
remained secure. Though the English continually reasserted 
down to 1667 a claim to Pulo Run, re-cstabhshed a factory 
at Bantam in 1638 (which supported a troubled existence 
till 1683), and maintained a I^idency at Bencoolcn in 
Sumatra till 1834, they never scnouily challenged the 
position of the Dutch in the Malay Archipelago until Lord 
Mmtos conquest of Java in 1811 Dominion in that region 
was denied them, but the door was opened thereby to a 
wider and more imperial destmy 

> $f St*H East ImJuS (i6jl 4) eJ. ty U N 

Saiaitmry p. 331 
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EABLY SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA THE COMPANY 
UNDER THE STUARTS, THE COMMONWEALTH, 
THE PROTECTORATE, AND RESTORATION 

In the Spicc Archipelago, nN ue !ia\c ‘:ccn, the star of the 
English had waned before that of the Dutch In the mean- 
time the factors and agents of the East India Company m 
the face of mans difficulties and discouragements were open- 
ing up trade with the ports of the mainland of India and 
cndeasouring to obtain permission for the factories which 
their s)stcm of commerce rendered neccssar)’ The failure 
of Captain Hawkins in i6oS, through Portuguese opposition, 
to settle in Surat has been already mentioned A different 
complexion was put upon matters by Best’s victory in the 
sea fight off the mouth of the Tapti in 1612, and an Eng- 
lish factor)' was permanently established there on a grant 
obtained from Jahangir by Thomas Aldworth, who pro- 
nounced It to be ‘ the only key to open all the nch and best 
trade of the Indies ’ ’ A foothold once effected, commercial 
ties were gradually formed w-ith the country inland, and 
subordinate agencies were established at Ahmadabad, 
Burhanpur, and, in the heart of the Mughal’s dommions, at 
Ajmer and Agra 

The East India Company w'lsely determinmg to press 
home by all possible means the advantages they had gained, 
decided to send an ambassador ‘of extraordinary countenance 
and respect ’ to reside at the court of the Emperor Their 

‘ Letters received by the East India Company from its servants in the 
East, vol 1, ed by F C Danvers, p 238 

D 2 
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choicefellnponSirThonuLiRoettsbeing ofapregiULntuiidCT 
standing, well spoken, learned, lodostnoai, and of a comelie 
personage ‘ The sanction of James I for the appomtment 
was then obtained— the more readily perhaps because the 
Company paid the ambassador’* salary and allowances. 
Roe sailed in February 1615 On his arnval at Surat in 
September he discorered that Downton* victory over the 
Portuguese early m the year bad only served to endanger 
the English cause m the eye* of the Mughal government 
There was a stror^ ptrty at the court of Jahangir headed 
by Pnnce Kburram (afterwards the Emperor Shah Jahan), 
which favoured the Portuguese, and was now endeavouring 
to procure the expulsion of the English from Surat Roe 
won the favour of Jahangir and lived at hb court as 
accredited ambassador from the Kmg of England for three 
> ears, at Ajmer Monda or Ahmadabad. He foiled to pro- 
cure, as he had hoped to do, a formal and definite treaty 
but he obtained permission for the establishment of factories 
at certain towns In the Mughal domlmons, and did much by 
hn statesmanship and tact, to instil into the Mughal mind 
a respect for the English os a nation Above all, he forma 
lated a pohcy for the Company which they followed for 
smTnty j'can, a policy which was to be unaggressivc and 
wholly mercantile Roc disliked the mDltai) -commercial 
policies of the Portuguese and Ehilch which he believed to 
consume all thdr profit It is, the beggaring of the Portugal, 
notwithstanding his many nch residences and temtoncs, 
that he keeps soldiers that spend it, yet bl* garrisons are 
mean. He nei'cr profited by the Indies, since he defended 
them Ohserve this wclL It hath been also the error of the 
Dutch, who seek plantation here by the sword. Thej turn 
a wonderful stock, they prowl in all place*, thc> posicsi 
some of the best yet their dead payes consume all their 

* TJu Emtjjtj if Sir Rh nt by (Iliklcyt 

Sodrtyl rot I, latroJ p. tv 
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gam. Let this be rcccncd as a rule tliat if you imH profit, 
seek It at sea, and in quiet trade, for witlioul controversy, it 
is an error to aflect garrisons and land ^sars in India ’ ' Roc 
seized the Companj well, claiming with truth ‘my sincerity 
toward )ou in all actions is without spot, my neglect of 
pn\ate gam is without example, and my frugality bejond 
your expectation ’ * He left India m February 1619 

3 he English factor} at Surat henceforward became the 
chief English settlement in the East, even Bantam being 
made for a time subordinate to it in 1630 It was senously 
affected by the depredations of Courten's association,'' 1636- 
49, and by their rival factory at Rajapur, but recovered its 
position m 1657, remaining the headquarters of the Company 
in the East till its place was taken by Bombay m 1687 

On the eastern coast Captain Hippon m 1611 landed at 
Petlapoh in the Kistna delta, and proceeding northw'ards 
founded a factor}' at Masulipatam, a seaport of the Muham- 
madan kingdom of Golconda For some years the factory 
flounshed, but after 1624 declined before the opposition and 
‘foul injunes' of the Dutch The English factors even 
abandoned the place in 162S, and, though they returned 
two years later, they cast about for another station w'here 
they might be unimpeded by European rivals In 1640 
Francis Day, a member of the Masulipatam council, procured 
from a petty Hindu raja a narrow stnp of land about 230 
miles south of Masulipatam w'lth permission to build a forti- 
fied factory w'hich he named Fort St George Round the 
guns of this protected factory grew up within a few' years the 
town of Madras, divided into the White Town, or European 
settlement, and the Black Town, where the Indian mer- 
chants and weavers congregated The Court of Committees 
at first looked askance at the expense involved in the new 

^ The Efiihassy of Str Thomas Roe^ cd by W Foster [Hakluyt 
Society], vol u, p 344 

* Ibid , p 343 3 See vfi a, p 3G 
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settlement and entered the name of its fonnder m the Black 
Book which recorded the deeds of those senrmts who had 
iccmred their di^leascre. Bnt Fort St- Geoi^ soon jusU* 
fied its existence, and m 164a it displaced Masilhpatam as 
the chief settlement on the coast of Coromandel, though it 
remained subordinate to Bantam till 1653 when it was raised 
to the position of an independent agency 

In the meantime the English, itrikiDg northwards, had 
made their first settlements id Orusa and Bengal In 1633 
Ralph Cartwright, sailing from Masuhpatam established 
stations at Harlharpor in the htahanadi delta and at Bala 
sore on the boundary between Bengal proper and Onssa- 
For many years the English only maintained their bold 
upon these places with the greatest difficulty bong fiercely 
assafied by the Portuguese and Dutch and deamated by the 
deadly exhalations of the malarial swumps. Indeed, it was 
only the foresight of Francis Day the founder of Madras, 
which prerented the total abandonment of the Bengal fac 
tones in 164* Engluh prospects were much imprm-ed by 
the efforts of Gabnel Dooghton, surgeon of the Company s 
ship Hopcttyell^ who smcc 1645 had lived as court ph)-sician 
with the Mughal Suhadar or viceroy of Bengal In 1650 
he obtained from his patron a licence for the Company to 
trade in the proimce, and m the following )‘ear an English 
factor) was established at Haghli where the Portuguese 
and Dutch were alread) settled- But misfortunes still 
dogged the Bengal stations. They were too lar from Madras 
to hcclToctiiely controlled. The factors sent there fell into 
irregular and dishonest courses. In 1656 the Madras 
Coundl had determined to withdraw from Bengal aliogcthcr 
but the arrival of new supplies and men in 1658 after 
Cromwell s charter nude them alter their dednon. In the 
same year all the sctilcmcnli m Bengal and on the Coro* 
mandcl coast wxre made subordirute to hort St Ccorgc. 

Meanwhile at home the Company 1 fortunes were under 
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a cloud As a monopoly their claims aroused much oppo- 
sition from the growing popular party m England Their 
practice of exporting bullion was regarded as ruinous to the 
country, for the political economy of that day, says Sir 
‘\^llllam Hunter, ‘was a compound of mcdiae\al tradition 
and national prejudice ’ ‘ Based as the Company was upon 
a royal charter, it might be expected that their reliance 
would be mainl) upon the tlirone, but a Stuart king was only 
a broken reed In fact, as Charles and the Parliament w^ere 
rapidly drifting into a hfe-and-death struggle, the East India 
Company was likely to fare ill m the capacity of third party 
There is noticeable a distinct attempt, and complete failure on 
their part, to pre\ail upon the Commons to include their griev- 
ances amongst those preferred by the popular party against 
the throne, and at other times to coerce the King by the 
threat to appeal to Parliament In 1628 they laid a formal 
Petition and Remonstrance before the Commons which was 
disregarded The rebuff from Parliament was followed by 
a still severer blow from Charles In 1635, on the ground 
that the Company * had merely intended and pursued their 
own present profit and advantage without providing any 
safety or settledness for establishing of traffic in the said 
Indies for the good of posterity the King granted a licence 
for trade m the East Indies to a courtier, Endymion Porter, 
who was financed by Sir William Courten or Courteen, a 
great London merchant, son of a Protestant Flemish refugee 
The monopoly of the Company was for a time at an end. 
Courten’s association did their utmost to secure an imme- 
diate profit mthout a too scrupulous regard for the rights 
either of their fellow countrymen or of the Hindu and 
Mughal traders with whom they had dealings The Com- 
pany petitioned Parhament again m January, 1641, but 
Charles persuaded them to recall their petition, admitting 

‘ A History' of BrtUsh India, vol 11, p 2c 

® Grant to Sir W Courten, Dec 12, 1(535 
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that Mr Porter had nothing to do m the bosmes*, his 
Dime only being used, and that what was done was His 
Majesty’s act * 0 ?nrtcn*» association established a settle 
ment at Assada in Madagascar whence the name of 
Assada Merchants by which they soon became knowtu 
Meanwhile a renewed petition of the East India Company 
to the lADng Parlitment m June 1641 had been nnnoticed, 
and the only action of that famous assembly in rebtion to 
the Company was to force the officers of their ships to tato 
the Solemn League and CoTcnant The ruinous compieti 
bon between the two bodies was brought to an end in 1649 
by a muon to which both sides reluctantly consented In 
1654 the ongmal membci* of the East India Company 
desired to raise another Joint stock while the Assada Mer 
chants were tn farour of converting the Company into 0 
Regulated one, te- of oJIowuig members to trade mdi 
ndually with their own capital and ships. Both sides 
appealed to the Coonal of State, but for three years nothing 
was done. Cromwell indeed was credibly cud m 1657 to 
hare contemplated declartng the trade to Irxlia open, and 
the Company m despair threatened to withdraw from India 
altogether* Their threat teems at last to have turned 
Cromwells attention to the grievances they had pressed 
upon him so lot^ He granted them a charter m 1657 
Under its provisions they raised the fust permanent jomt 
stock and the Company passed from its mediamal to Us 
modem basts * Nlncty-one new (actors and roerchanls 
were dispatched to the East and the settlements there 
entered upon n new lease of life 

ttased as Ytwas ufon i!he corcArtutlonai excrase oi the 
rojal prerogativT, the Company had alwa)-s been ill at ease 
under the Commonwealth and rroiectornle. It had indeed 

• UJu Office Kecordt, Ce*rt Hook No. i p. jS* 

» IbJrU No JJ. M>. f«6 ; 6 
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when ordered to do so, effaced the royal arms upon its ships, 
and even, as we have seen, attempted to identify its cause 
with the cause of the Parliamentar}' Party, but that was only 
when all other expedients had failed 

With the Restoration came a welcome change in its 
fortunes The twenty years r 660-80 may be regarded as 
the golden age of the Company while still a non-political, 
non-temtonal trading body Its stock steadily rose in pnce 
It-stood at 130 in 1669, 245 in 1677, 280 in 1681, and 360 
in 1683 Dividends between the years 1659 and 1691 
averaged 2 5 per cent per annum The Company at home 
enjoyed royal patronage and support, for if Charles II, like 
his father, borrowed money of the Court of Committees, he 
was, unlike his father, punctual in paying it back The 
charters granted between the years 1661 and 1683 strength- 
ened the position of the Company in many ways, giving it 
the right to com money, erect fortifications, exercise juns- 
diction over English subjects residmg m the East, make 
peace or ivar, and form alliances with non-Christian peoples 
The Company acquired the town destmed to be the seat of 
Its western Presidency through the mamage of the King 
with a Portuguese pnncess, Catherine of Braganza She 
brought Bombay with the best harbour in India to Charles II 
as part of her dowry m 1661, to the despair of the viceroy 
of Goa, who wrote, ‘ India will be lost on the same day on 
which the English nation is settled in Bombay ’ ^ Charles 
found the place an exceedmgly unprofitable possession, and 
was glad m 1668 to hand it over to the East India Company 
at a rent of ten pounds a year, to be held, m quaint legal 
phraseology, ‘as of the manor of East Greenwich m the 
county of Kent m free and common soccage ’ Bombay 
gradually grew in fame and prospenty and succeeded Surat 
as^e chief settlement on the west coast in 1687 

The Company’s success during the first twenty years of 
^ The Rise of Bombay, S M Edwardes, p 91 
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the Restoration pcnod was largely due to the fiict that they 
were practically unmolested by European n\-als. Charles II 
did indeed wage two war* with Holland m 1665-7 and 
1672-4 but there was hardly any collision of the hostile 
forces in the East that was worthy of notice. By the 
Treaty of Breda, 1667, Pnlo Run and some other places were 
finally relinquished to the Dutch m return for the far more 
valuable colonial possession (though its worth was not 
recognised at the time) of New Amsterdam, renamed New 
\ork In India proper the Dutch mainly directed their 
operations against France, and so, without intendmg it, con 
ferred a service upon Englahd by checting at a very critical 
time the growth of the French Company 

After 1685 the East India Company once more entered 
upon a period of stre ss and difficulty The early essays of 
the Engltsh nation m India hod fortunately coincuded with 
the reigns of the Mughal emperors who for about a hundred 
and fil^ yean gave politick cobemon at least to northern 
India I>anng (he latter part of the reign of Aurangseb, 
the last of those able sovereigns, the empire was politically 
amidst the breakers. The provmaal nccroys were getting 
out of the control of the central goTcmment Siraji the great 
hlaratlu leader up to his death m 168c, had raided and 
plundered m open defiance of the supreme power The wide 
extent of country over which ho ranged may be gauged from 
the fact that m 1664 and 1670 he was dnven with difficulty 
from the walls of the English factory at Surat after he had 
pillaged the town while in 1677 he passed dose to Madras 
on hts way to the capture of Jinji The result was a break 
down of that internal order and good gorcmmcnl which 
was absolutely essential to a profitable trade The English 
in Bengal were oppressed by the Kawab Shaista Khan 
(1664-77 and 1679-89). The whole kingdom said Job 
Charnock in 1678 is l>anp m a very miserable feeble 
condition, the great ones iilunUenng ami irJilring ih^ 
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feebler ' ’ The change that had passed o\ or the Indian scene 
IS graphically described by Gerald Aungier in a striking 
dispatch, ‘ the state of India is much altered of ^\hat it 
was , that justice and respect, whereNsith strangers in general 
and especially those of our nation ■were wont to be treated 
\\ ith, is quite laid aside , the name of the honourable Com- 
pany and the English nation through our long patient suffer- 
ings of rong, is become slighted , our complaints, remon- 
strances, paper protests, and threatenings are laughed at, 
in violent distempers violent cures are only successful . 
the times now require you to manage your general com- 
merce with your sword in your hands ’ ^ To this general 
cause were added others more directly affecting the Com- 
pany A curious rebellion of Keigwin, the royalist com- 
mander of the garnson at Bombay, m 16S3-4, and a rising 
in St Helena, the ‘ Sea Inn ’ of East Indiamen (first occu- 
pied by the English in 1652 and finally taken from the 
Dutch in 1673), embarrassed the Company and brought 
their administration into evil odour at home as tyrannical 
To meet these new conditions the Company, though with 
reluctance, determined to employ new methods The 
advice of Gerald Aungier therefore fell on willing ears, and 
the Court of Committees groping in the dark and neither 
understandmg the real weakness of the Mughal Empire nor 
the immense difficulties which as yet made their attempt 
hopelessly premature, resolved to declare war on Aurangzeb 
Having definitely decided to break with the old traditions 
which had been laid down by Sir Thomas Roe and had 
served them since his time, their conversion was whole- 
hearted They expressed a new-born admiration for the 
‘ wise ' Dutch who were concerned less with trade than 
‘ their government, their civil and military policy, warfare 

^ Diary of Wtlham Hedges, by Sir Henry Yule [Hakluyt Society], 
vol 11, p 46 

^ India Office Records, O C 425S 
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and the increase of their revenue” They realized that the 
inevitable question would be put, * '\\Tiy cannot the Company 
now subsist with as small duties as they levied formerly? 
and thor answer was They ma) subsist as they did, 
having thar factones generally at the mercy of the Heathens 
among whom they bved. * But the East India Company 
since the charter granted them by James II was in the 
condition of a sovereign state In India * and no longer 
chose to U?e from hand to mouth. It was at this time 
(1687) that one of their dispatches contained the famous 
sentence so often quoted as a prophecj — truer than they 
could ever have guessed—of Bntish destiny m the East, 
they urged their President and Council to establish such a 
Pobtie of avil and mihtajy power and create and secure 
such a largo Revenue as may be the foundation of a 
large, well grounded sure English Dominion in India for oH 
time to come * 

Tradiuon has large!) associated this new departure with 
the names of two fhrnout brotfaert, Sir Josla and Sir John 
Child. The former certainly wielded for man) )mr8 an 
almost autocrauc mfluence in the counsels of the Company 
at home, being four times governor between 1681 and 16S7 
Some letters of his still preserved in the Bodlcan library 
at Oxford* show clearly how all powerful was his position in 
the Court of Committees, even at a htcr date than this 
(t69j-.^) His joungcr brother Sir John was President of 
Surat and Goiemor of Bomba) that U, reall) chief of the 
Coropan) m India from iGSa-rjo 

rhe polic) thus \-aliantl)r and grandiloqucnll) formulated 
ended m bitter disappointment Captain MchoUon war 

' lodia Ktcordi, Lctlrr Dook ho. 9 DltpdUb to IknUsf 

VK II 16*9. 

* lUd Vo. 8, PiipUch to F€>rt CroTpe Jan. ij i 656 
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sent froni I'nghnd with a fleet of ten annccl \cssch and a 
force of 600 men, to he reinforced hj }oo taken on board 
at Madra*; He was ordered to capture and forlif) Chitta- 
gong on the north eastern slmrc of the Ba) of Bengal 
(though tlie Court of Committees believed it to be some- 
where ‘up the great Ganges’), as the future scat of the 
Company m those regions, to go to war with the King of 
Siam, and to capture Salscltc*from the Portuguese. Not 
one of these ambitious aims was rcah/cd When the expedi- 
tion amved at Hughh in October 16S6, hostilities broke 
out prematurely, and after the town had been bombarded 
the English retired twenty seven miles down the river to 
a village called Sutanati, the site of the modern Calcutta 
The Emperor now gave orders for a general attack on the 
English settlements The factones at Patna, Cossimbazar, 
Masuhpatam, and Vizagapatam were seized, and Bombay 
was besieged Captain Heath was sent out from England 
with reinforcements, and m 1688 took on board all the 
English in Bengal w ith the Company's goods, bombarded 
and burnt Balasore and sailed to effect the conquest of 
Chittagong But he found the place strongly defended and 
after a month of futile negotiations, made his way to Madras 
There he armed in March 16S9 And so the consequence 
of the Company’s spinted w'ar policy was the evacuation of 
Bengal and the loss of the results of half a century’s painful 
toil and effort 

The position of the English m India was only saved by 
their sea power Sir John Child on the western coast 
seized all the Mughal shipping he could lay his hands on, 
and sent his captains to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf to 
arrest the pilgnmage traffic to Mecca This bold stroke 
mduced Aurangzeb at last to listen to overtures for peace, 
though the terms he conceded w^ere harsh and contemptuous 
In February 1690 he granted the English pardon and a new 
licence for trade, provided they paid a fine of £17,000, 
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engaged to behave themaelvea for the future no more m 
such a shameful manner and that Mr Child who did the 
disgrace, be turned out and expelled The English were 
spared this last humiliation for Sm John Child, wort out 
with his exertions, had died earher m the month, having, In 
the words of hts employer*, despite bis final failure, done 
more for the Company and the honour of his coimtry than 
ever any Englishman did ir> India The tale of disaster 
was relieved by one episode, the importance of which could 
not be realized at the time. Job Chamocfc, the English 
agent at Hugfah, hod twice smce 16S6 endeavoured to 
establish a settlement on the site of Calcutta, and had twice 
been for c ed to abandon it, when the open breach occurred 
with the viceroy of Bengal At the conclusion of the peace 
the English were contemptuously granted permission to 
resume their settlements in the delta of the Ganges. And 
so afkr fifteen months* sojourn at Madras he made his wa> 
back almost unnoticed to his ruined settlement. The same 
year th e refore, which witnessed the abasement of the Com 
paoy before Aumngreb, also witnessed the bumble founda 
tion of a future capital of Bntisb India, the first step in the 
rcalimtioo of the half unconscious prophecy of 1687 
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Thf opponents of the Company in Enj^land in\ciglicc] 
against ‘the unjust and wicked war with the Great Mogul’,* 
and the news of the humiliating peace concluded in India 
gase them a welcome handle against the Court of Com- 
mittees Opposition to the East India monopoly had been 
growing for man> years and took many forms There was 
a considerable section which objected to the trade altogether 
for economic reasons that arc not unknown at the present 
time. They disliked it because of the export of bullion 
which was its necessary concomitant, and because it im- 
ported manufactured goods and commodities which they 
supposed to be positively harmful, for instance coffee, which 
as a contemporary w nter quaintly remarked w as ‘ most use- 
less since it serves neither for nounshment nor debauchery’ ® 
Such opponents laid down the pnnciple that no foreign trade 
was advantageous to the kingdom which did not export 
produce and manufactured goods and import raw materials 
It is mteresting to note that, if these specious arguments — 
which are often enunciated to-day — had prevailed, the incal- 
culable advantage of the Indian trade would have been lost 
to England ** 

The Company’s apologists in their attempts to answ’er 
these objections groped their way to a sounder economic 
theory which often anticipated the conclusions of Adam Smith 
and the Free Trade school They declared stoutly that ‘no 

^ Some Remarks upon the present state of the East India Company's 
Affairs, 1690 

* Britannia Langnens, or a Discourse of Trade, 1 680 
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nation ever was or will be considerable in trade, that pro- 
hibits the exportation of bullion ' It was Q lidlacy to regard 
baDion or specie as different from any other form of wealth, 
gold and silver and money are nothing but the weights 
and measures by which traffic is more conveniently earned 
on than could be done without them * These writers 
objected to the whole principle of state interference w 
commeraal matters, Laws to hamper trade whether foreign 
or domestic relating to money or other merchandizes arc 
not ingredients to make a people nch. No people ever 
yet grew ndi by poliaes. • Few laws relating to trade 
wrote Davenant, are the mari. of a nation that thrives by 
traffic. ’ But they based the mam defence of the India 
trade on yet wider grounds Since the discovery of the East 
Indies, the dominion of the sea depends much upon the 
wane or increase of that tnde, and consequently the secunt) 
of the liberty, property and proteitant rebgion of this 
kingdom ' 

A second party were opposed simply to the Joint Stock 
theory and damoured for a company on a regulated basis, 
I c. one in which mcrduints traded on thdr individual 
capital os memben of a goOd. 

Thirdly a large and increasing number objected to the 
existing Company as resting on a too narrow and exclusive 
basb. MTien these men urged the dissolution of theCompany 
they only meant the winding up of the particular group of 
subsaibers who had mOoopoUrad the trade since 1657 and 
there was little doubt that the Company might well have 
increased its capital and admitted a greater number to share 
Its high profits. This section inveighed fiercely against the 
autocratic power which Sir Josia Quid wield^ in the 
Coons of the Company In i68r a prominent member of 

• A TYetJitt tek/rrim It that Ikt Eu! India it 

tkj matvnal tnadtt by l68i 

* Du fttna #»/Vn / adt Mr DwHcr hoilh Lomoc 160I 

» An tn tit East India 7 >adi 165^ [by Oiiiki llimmt). 
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the Court, Thomas Papillon, foreseeing the tendency of 
affairs, suggested that the Company itself should take the 
initiative by admitting more outsiders to a share in its 
pnvileges But Sir Josia Child refused to accept the pro- 
posal and hounded Papillon and his associates out of the 
Company ‘The great Ministers and chief men at court 
fell in inth Sir Josia ’, and he and his supporters ‘ do tumble 
the members in and out of the Committee according as they 
serve their own terms ’ ^ 

For many years individual ‘interlopers’ in India had 
defied the Company’s servants, or acted in collusion with 
them , ' one of the most famous of the interlopers was 
Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, who 
made a large fortune by unlawful, or, at least, unauthorized 
trading, and purchased a large landed estate together with 
the pocket borough of Old Sarum These men had in vain 
attempted to get a pronouncement that the monopoly of 
the Company was illegal, in the famous trial of Thomas 
Sandys in 1683, when Judge Jeffreys decided for the 
Company The only result seems to have been the charter 
of 1 686, which strengthened the Company’s power against 
both native chiefs in India and contumacious Englishmen, 
‘forming us’, as Sir Josia Child tnumphantly wrote, ‘into 
the condition of a sovereign state in India ’ ^ 

The fall of the Stuart dynasty was a senous blow to 
Child ‘ The Revolution’, says Sir William Hunter, ‘brought 
the Company face to face with Parliament ’ ® The London 
Company’s numerous enemies associated themselves with 
the Whig Party, and as early as 1690 succeeded in inducing 
a parliamentary committee to pass a resolution m favour 
of a new Company About this time they banded them- 

^ Some Re 7 !iarks upon the present state of the East India Company's 
Affairs, 1690 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 8, Dispatch to Fort St George, 
Sept 28, 1687 

® A History of British India, vol n, p 275 
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selvei together in an {nforroal kind of otsocation meeting 
in the Hall of the Skinners Company in Dowgate Strcei 
Parliament and the king in vain endeavoured to persuad 
the old Company to admit ner members, and finally th 
Commons pebhoned the Crown to dissolve the defian 
corpomdon. So far from bang intimidated Sir Jona Chil( 
expended over £8o ooo m bribery among mmuteis atn 
actually thus procured a new charter for the old Compan; 
m 1693 The result was, os might be expected, an out 
bunt of great anga m the country and m the Commons 
An Interloper Gilbert Henth(»te, whose ship was sosec 
in the Thames, voiced the national feeling when he declared 
before a committee of the House of Commons, that he did 
not think it any sin to trade to the East Indies, and would 
trade thither till there was on Act of rariiarocnt to the 
cootrarj Parliament lUclf subscribed to this new and 
resolve^ in 1694 that all the sub)ects of England have 
equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prohibited by 
Act of Parlnraent * This resolution, which was promptly 
acted upon by many daring spirits, scnously invalidated the 
Company’s position. In 1695 on inquiry was held uilo the 
Company I corruption. It was found that £107000 had 
been expended between 1688 and 1694 These revelatlom 
caused a great sensation and brought about the political 
ruin of a minuter the Duke of Leeds. 

At the very time that the Company was incurring dbgrace 
from these damaging disclosures, an attack on their privi- 
leged position was nude from on unexpected quarter In the 
attempt of Scotland still legally a separate and Independent 
kingdom, though united under one crown, to win a share 
in the Indian trade Nearly ninety years bcfarc m 1617 
James I had granted letters patent to Sir James Cunningham, 
one of his northern subjects to trade to the Last Indies, 

’ yntnuli (f l\f /ItuHt/Cttmmt Jm. f 
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but the London Company warded off the danger by buying 
him out In 1693 the Scottish Parliament legalized the 
formation of associations for over-sea trade, and followed 
this up in 1695 by establishing the Company of Scotland, 
trading to Africa and the Indies. One of the leaders of 
the movement was William Paterson, the founder of the 
Bank of England The names of the subscribers to the 
capital of £400,000, and the representative classes from 
which they were draivn, prove that the undertaking was 
essentially a national one A Scottish pamphleteer of the 
day declared that Scotland had ‘ been most unmercifully 
cramped and fettered in its national liberties . till the late 
providential and happy revolution’, and prayed that the 
harmonious working together of the English and Scottish 
Companies might be an inducement to all men to ‘lay 
^ide misplaced passion, obliterate and bury m oblivion 
the distinguishing names of Scotch and English, and then 
voluntanly list themselves under the united banner of 
un mded Bntain ’ ' But this generous dream was soon 
ispelled, and the episode of the Scottish Company was 
es ne rather to embitter for many years the feelmg 
e veen the two countnes However divided the English 
olT ^ domestic question between their 

nnun f Companies, they were at one in their 

PPosi ion to possible nvals from the north William III 

hem nations, was in an unenviable position’ 

mg bound either to disappoint the legitimate 4^tion 
0 one kingdom or to fall foul of the strong prejudtces 

presented t^h Houses of Parliament 

enThe I" ‘*8™" '>■= Scottish Company. 

■Hee^rt '"P'S""®’ 'I have been 

found to prevent th ’ remedies may be 

P event the inconveniences which may arise from 
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this Act ' The English Parliament next passed a violent 
resolution that the Directors srere guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour and should be Impeached. But, m the 
end It was their own lU odiased action that ruined the 
Scottish Company and freed the King from an embarrassing 
predicament They were debarred from settling on temtory 
belonging to a friendly power, but in spate of thu they 
established a settlement on the Isthmus of Danen, which 
was claimed by Spam. The Spaniards protested, and the 
English government left the scttlcn to thnr fate, warmng 
the English colonists at New Yort, Barbados, and Jamaica 
not to render them any Old. Disease and famine, combmed 
with Spanish hostility completed the nun of the colony and 
brought about the fall of the Company 

In 1698 the merabcni of the Dowgate Association on 
raising a loan of £* 000,000 at 8 per cent for Montagu, 
the ChaxKellor of the Exchequer were incorporated under 
the name of the General Society To this Soaety was 
granted the exclusive trade to India, saving the rights of 
the Old Company which would expire after three years 
notice, and «a\mg also the pnvate rights of those traders 
who had embarked for India on the strength of the Resdu 
lion of the House of Commons in 1694 The Old or 
I.ondon Company to safeguard some of their pnvilegcs In 
the East India trade subscribed £315 000 In the name of 
thar treasurer John Du Botv The General Society was, in 
deference to the cntics oftheOldCompanj established upon 
a regulated basts, which meant that the subsenbea might 
trade indindually to India, but the King was empowered 
to Incorporate os many of such members as desired it Into 
a jkHnt stock company and undoubtedly such a develop* 
ment was contempblcd from the very first Uy far the 
greater number at once took advantage of this (rTovaslon, 
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and were incorporated on September 5, 1698, as ‘The 
English Company trading to the East Indies controlled by a 
court of twenty-four ‘ Directors It must clearly be under- 
stood that, for the next fe^^ years, there were four classes of 
traders who possessed a legal right to trade to the East Indies 
(i) The New English Company (2) The Old Company, 
trading on their full capital until 1701 and after that on 
their limited subscription of £315,000 to the General 
Society (3) Subscnbers to the General Society who had 
refused to incorporate themselves in the joint stock of 
the New Company, and it must be remembered that 
after 1701 the Old Company ranked under this category 
The capital of the separate traders, apart from the 
Old Company, did not amount to more than £22,000 
(4) A few pnvate adventurers, who had embarked in 
the trade to India after the Commons’ Resolution m 
1694 and before the incorporation of the General Society 
m 1698 

The private traders under the last two heads had little 
importance, and the real struggle for supremacy lay between 
the Enghsh and the London Company It may be asked, 
why did not the state give the Old Company the statutory 
notice, enjoin them to wind up their affairs, and then allow the 
New Company to begn tradmg ivith India ? To permit both 
associations to co-exist for three years, and wage internecine 
warfare with one another, seems at first sight a most im- 
politic course But the truth is that it was, from a practical 
pomt of view, most undesirable that there should be any 
breach in the continuity of the trade If left to themselves, 
the Old Company might have wound up their affairs so 
effectually as to sever the Bntish connexion with India 
altogether With all its disadvantages, the method adopted 
ensured a certam dove-tailmg of one Company into the other 
As early as October 1698 the Old Company write that their 
nvals’ ‘ pnncipal reliance is upon a new-fashioned word now 
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m vogue in oil public place* they cflll it coalition, by whicb 
we think they mean that oar stock should be joined to 
their*, and we are so much for the public good of oar 
country that probably It may come to that in due time, 
when their *tock and our* meets about the same pnee ‘ 
But m the meantime both parties manasuTred for posidoo, 
and the struggle was fought out bitterly both at home sod 
abroad before the stem logic of events drove them to 
amalgamate. 

The Old Company at first staggered under the blow dealt 
them, but a* veteran soldier* in Ihi* warfiirc * they braced 
therasclve* bravely for the itniggle. On taking stock of the 
pofition, they found it lets dopoatc than they had supposed 
They rtill hod their forts and factories in the East, of whkh 
no Act of Parliament could depmt them and the right for 
three year* to canyon their business under the old condition*. 
After that date they could still, so they hoped, as meniben 
of the General S^et) trade on the luoited capital of 
£315,000 fubsenbed b) them in the name of their treasurer 
The only doubt was whether they could legally transfer 
to themselves os an axsoaotion this sum, which still 
Hood in the books of the General Soacty as contributed 
by John du Boi*. To strengthen thar position they 
at once began to petition for on ^ci continuing them 
a corporation even after their eilstcflce os the ‘ London 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies should 
be terminated 

On the other hand, the New Company having begun by 
lending its capiial to government, found coniWerablc diffi 
culty in raising new funds for commerce and they were 
confronted with the ordoous task oT establishing themselves 
in the East in the presence of jealous rivals already in 
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possession They decided to make their head-quarters in 
India at, or near, the chief seats of the Old Company, 
doubtless with the expectation of stepping into possession 
of their factories and buildings at the end of the three 
years’ penod As their representatives, they sent out Sir 
Nicholas Waite to Bombay, Sir Edward Littleton to Bengal, 
and John Pitt to Madras, but they were unfortunate in 
their choice All these men were dismissed sera^ants of 
the Old Company, and they proved incompetent and faith- 
less m their new service The New Company, in opposition 
to the trade policy of fortified settlements, had deliberately 
adopted the plan of attempting to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Indian powers They therefore not only 
selected Sir William Norris, member of Parliament for 
Liverpool, to go as ambassador to the Mughal Emperor, 
to win for them the same privileges from Aurangzeb that 
Sir Thomas Roe had procured from Jahangir for their 
predecessors, but they procured from the Crown commis- 
sions as King’s Consuls for their Presidents These 
commissions only helped to embroil the holders of them 
with the servants of the Old Company, who sturdily refused 
to recognize their validity, at any rate till the period of 
three years’ grace had elapsed The New Company’s servants 
claimed that their credentials should be acknowledged from 
the outset, ‘ threatening impnsonment in irons and strange 
bugbear powers ’ ^ over those who refused to listen to them 
‘All Englishmen whatsoever’, wrote Noms, ‘are under 
my care and protection ’,® a claim which his nvals treated 
■with quiet contempt They had no intention, they declared, 
‘of running under their consuls’ wmgs for shelter and 
protection We think our forts under the auspices of our 
sovereign, represented by His Majesty’s flag flymg upon 

’ India OfBce Records, Letter Book No lo, Dispatch to Persia, 
Aug 21, 1700 

* Ibid , Factory Records, Miscellaneous, No XIX 
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them, ore much better securities than any pompous 
character of Consul Deputy Consul, Vicc-admmjl, or the 
like titles. ‘ 

On the whole, then jn India the Old Company with 
its better equipped factories, longer experience, and more 
competent ferranta, proved sopenor m the struggle, though 
in Bombay disaster overtook them There, Sir Nicholas 
Halle, n headstrong and meddlesome man, only succeeded 
In ruimng his nvals business without furthering his own 
He embrofled Sir John Gayer the Old Company’s President, 
with the Mughal go\*emmcnt, with the result that the 
factory at Surat waj seized all trade stopped and Gaj'er 
himself imprisoned In the other two Presidencies c\tr) 
thing went in favour of the Old Company In Bengal, 
which had been constituted a separate IVesidency in 1699 
Sir Edward Uttlcton, a disbooest ortd mcapable person 
was successfully kept at bay by John Beard, while m 
Madras, TTiomas Pitt, the cx interloper but siiKc 1697 
Pfcsideiit of Fort St George, a man of onpnal character 
and great ability completely out manauvTed hb passionate 
and conceited cousin, John Pitt Most calamitous of all 
was the complete Canute of the embassy from which so 
much had been expected. Su- W’lDiam Norm was far the 
most estimable of the men sent out by the New Company he 
was honest, mdu 5 tnous,and consacnllous, but he had none 
of the patient diplomatic ability necessary for success in 
the very delicate and diflicult Usk on which he had 
embarked. He succeeded, after ruinous expense and much 
dclaj in gaining an audience of the T mperor Aurangzeb, 
who wo* conduciir^ a campaign against the Marathas, at 
Panalb a fortress near Bijapur but he found It impossible 
to obtain a commercial treat) owing to the mlschic\-ous 
interference of Sir Nicholas Ualtc. The latter had, without 

' IwHi OCXt PcttriJs Lrtier Itook No. 10, Pupaich io 
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any authority to do so, promised the Emperor that the 
New Company would take upon themselves the burden of 
defending from the pirates the w'aters of the Arabian Sea 
and Persian Gulf along the route follow'ed by the Mughal 
ships carrj'ing Muhammadan pilgrims to the sacred shrine 
of Mecca This duty had hitherto been shared by the 
English, French, and Dutch together, and it was impossible 
for the ambassador to place the whole burden on the 
shoulders of the New Company The Emperor made the 
acceptance of the duty of patrolling the seas a necessary 
condition of the grant of any privileges, and Sir William 
Noms returned to the coast baffled and deeply chagrined, 
to die on his passage home, worn out by his physical 
exertions and mental anxieties The rum of the embassy 
was due to the injudicious interference of Sir Nicholas 
Waite, the intngues of the Old Company’s native agents, 
the unfamihanty of Noms with the dilatory and tortuous 
methods of Oriental diplomacy, the disturbed condition 
of the Mughal Empire at the time, and the natural failure 
of Aurangzeb to comprehend the opposing claims of the 
two Companies 

Meanwhile, at home, events had been tending towards an 
amalgamation The New Company had long given up all 
hope of beating down their adversanes by force, and a union 
on favourable terms was the most for wfflich they now 
looked This solution of the deadlock was, however, post- 
poned for a time by the fact that early in 1700 the Old 
Company succeeded in obtammg the coveted Act of Parlia- 
ment enactmg that they should be continued as a corpora- 
tion after 1701, to trade to India on their subscnption of 
£315,000 to the General Society They exultmgly claimed 
that this, with their Indian possessions, gave them all they 
desired , ‘ as it will give new vigour to our people, so it will 
clip the wings of that assumed authonty the new gentlemen 
pretend to, and wherewith being grown giddy they know 
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not hoir to behave themselves * But the union was only 
postponed- The Dnectoi* of the New Company wrote 
m 1 70J the loss we sustain by the India trade at present, 
and particolariy from the coast (of Coromandel} has induced 
us not to dcchne entering into a treaty vrith the Old 
Companj * while their nvals, in spite of thdr Pjrrhfc 
victory m the East, were dnven to recognize that two 
sellers in India deprecate our Efirope commodities, and 
two bnyers there enhance India goixb * Other causes 
contnbuted to the same end. War with France was ira 
pcnding—an obviously cogent reason for healing intestme 
itnfe m the East. The question of the Indian trade 
transcended for the lime (espeoall) during the elections 
of X70t) all other matters. Both sides mtngued, and spent 
money freely scandal, inng obicrven by the corruption they 
practised among the electors. The King and Parlament 
were anxious for a settlement, and put press u re on both 
Companies. 

Accordingly a prelimmaij Jnslrumcnt of Union was 
signed in April l^oz The Old Company was ordered 
to purchase £673 000 additional stock in the General 
Society to make its share equal to that of its nvah The 
bouses, factories, and forts of the Old Company in Indu 
were valued at £330,000 those of the New at £70,000 and 
the New were called upon to pay £130,000 to the Old- 
The old twent) four comniittecs were superseded by twentj 
four managers, tweh'c to be elected by each Company who 
were to direct the trade from 1703 The faaart of the 
two Ccrvpanics m the East were directed hcnccforwsrd to 
work loRcihcr m unity and In some cases presided over the 
setUemcnli m rotaiioru A letter of the Old Company to 
their tervanls breathes the new spint of hope and consolida 

• lodu OCc* Krardt, Ltntr Iknk No le Di»['ilcli I 0 Tmli, 
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tion ‘The present union having put a full stop to all 
your late competitions and struggles, and the trade to India 
bemg settled on the firm basis of an Act of Parliament and 
a large stock, ^\e have a hopeful prospect that the same will 
in due time become more flourishing than ever, to the 
honour of our nation and the profit of the adventurers, and 
that we shall mutually concur to the ret^e^^ng the English 
reputation in India, which has severely suffered by the 
villainies of the pirates, the ill offices of our oivn country- 
men, and the perfidiousness of the Moors (i e Muham- 
madans), who took advantage from both to oppress and 
lessen us ’ ^ Naturally, however, there w’as still a good 
deal of fnction among the English in India, and it was 
some time before the exhortations of the home authonties 
‘to bury all that is past in silence and forgetfulness’" 
were really earned out Even at home the union was not 
finally completed till 1708, when all disputed points were 
finally settled by the award of Earl Godolphin Hence- 
forward there was but one Company, under the title of the 
‘ United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies ’ This body received at intervals new charters 
prolonging the penod of its monopoly, and though in time 
Its sovereign powers were much curtailed, it contmued its 
corporate existence till the cataclysm of the Mutiny brought 
about the abolition of its remaming pnvileges and the 
transference of its dommions and revenues to the Crown 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 10, Dispatch to Bombay, 
July 26, 1702 

® Ibid , Dispatch to Madras, March 5, 1702 
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OBOWTH OP THE flETTl.BlIBirrB 170B-1740 
THE OSTEHO OOHPAJTT 

After 1708 the posiuon of the East lodn Company at 
home was secured for many yTars, and in India there 
ensued a penod of peaceful commcrcud development That 
penod is almost ignored by historians, who arc naturally 
eager to press on to 1746, when the Company is drawn into 
the Tortea: of a European war embroiled in condicti with 
native dynasties, and itself becomes a temtonaJ power 
Bat from the colonial aspect these years reqmre a some- 
what closer attention- The English bad established them 
selves ra India when the Xfughal Empire, at the height of 
its greatness, imposed order and peace osv Hmdusian, 
and claimed snrenunty even over the Deccaru Aurangreb 
the last great Emperor died in 1707 the year before Earl 
Godolphms award united the waning Companies in Fng 
land- Hii reign had been a long one, and he had reduced 
the Deccan nominall) to dependence— thus rcalinng the 
aim of all previous soreretgrts, but m the process he had 
fatally weakened his own dominions ^\^1cn he died, the 
Rajputs (whom he had alienated by his Afuharamadan 
bigotry) were in arms, the Sikhs were causing trouble at 
Multan, anarchy was rampant in southern India, for be had 
destroyed the kingdoms of Btjapar and Golconda without 
being ablt to put anjihing in their pbcc and the Maralhas, 
vanquished in tactics but conquerors in strategy were roam 
ing throughout western and central India on Ihcereoflhat 
great dmclopment which was, wiiliin the course of the next 
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fifty > ears, to make them the most formiclnblc military and 
political force in India, and to carr) their arms to the banks 
of the Indus Aurang7cb was succeeded on the throne of 
Delhi b\ a succession of rulers whose reigns were short and 
troubled Hcnccfonsard, as the Frenchman Buss}’, a keen 
obscr\cr, declared, the Mughal go\crnmcnt was ‘feeble 
with numerous forces badlj led, and po\crl} -stricken with 
great wealth badl) administered’.’ The Viccro}s or 
Subadars of the Empire for the most part left the capital to 
Itself, and, when ihev were able to repel the Maratha onset, 
founded independent kingdoms for thcmschcs out of the 
proMnccs they go\erned 

Though these political changes foreshadowed diHicultics 
and dangers for the East India Company’s settlements in the 
future, at this particular date theyanbrded conditions which 
w ere not altogether unfa\ ourablc 1 he English factories w ere 
already strong enough to maintain themsehes against the 
local Muhammadan go\cniors or coast rajas with whom they 
came in contact, and whereas they might ha\ebeen exposed 
to the emy of a powerful emperor, the rulers of the newer 
semi-independent kingdoms set up in Bengal and southern 
India were less inclined to dread western influence, and 
often welcomed the resources they drew from their con- 
nexion wnth the traders from over the sea 

The English even took advantage of the now frequent 
revolutions at Delhi to legalize their stains in India In 
1707, on the news of Aurangzeb’s death, they hastened to 
strengthen Fort William in Bengal ‘ w’hilst there is an 
interregnum, and no one likely to take notice of w'hat w^e are 
doing’® In 1715 an embassy, under John Surman and 
Edward Stephenson, w^ent from Calcutta to Delhi through 
country that was everywhere disturbed There, after long 

^ I^Timoire pour le sietir de Bnssy, i750, P 17 

® C R Wilson’s Early Annals of the Engltsh tfi Bengal, vol i, 
p 282 
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delay and the eihibihon of mdomitable patience, they pro- 
cured Jarmans or signed privileges, which Onne afterwards 
described as the ^lagna Charia of the Coinpon) Thar 
success was largely due to the Emperors grotitodc to 
Waiiam Hamilton, surgeon to the embassy who cured him 
of a dangerous illness. Certain vfllagt* near Calcutta and 
Madras were made over to the Company, and a formal 
recognjbon was given to the residenco of its servants in 
India. The value of the concession was weakened by the 
(act that the Mughal authority itself was henceforward of 
little weight, except m northern India, but, os Burke after 
wards declared, the East India Company in a legal sense 
now became an integral part of the empire of the Mughals, 
The embassy at any rate, opened the eyes of the English 
to the hideous rottenness of the empire. The very present 
which they earned to the Emperor Farrukhsiyar had been 
prepared ongmally for Bahadur Shah, and was then destined 
for hu successor Johandar Shah, but onl disorders had 
p reve n ted any possibibty of its being delivered to cither 
The envoys witnessed the rotiU of a Mughal army in the 
streets of Delhi, they saw that the Emperor himself whom 
the) had addressed os absolute monarch and prop of the 
umvcrie to whom the Governor of Fort \Mlltam was, m 
hu own words but as *lhe smallest particle of sand 
(with hb forehead, at command, nibbed on the ground) ’ 
sras but a feeble tvt faxH/ant a mere tool in the hand of 
unscrupulous minUtcrs. 

The subject that bulls largest in the India O/Rcc records 
dunr^ the first thirty year* of the c^hlecnih centuiy is the 
struggle with the Ostend Company After the rcs-dt of the 
loen United Provinces of the ^cthcTlands the ten remain 
mg ones had a very chequered history They were oiler 
rutdy liandtcd to and fro between Uic power of Auitna and 

* fm fr tf tl4 Fm-<$k im Ftn j/ C Iw tSJlton »ol. H. 

p ft I p, lu. 
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that of Spain At \arious crises in their fortunes they made 
attempts to procure a share of the trade to India 1 hese 
attempts pro\ ed abortn e, though one, m 1 69S, only seemed 
to fail of success through the death of Charles II of Spain 
and the outbreak of the A\ar of the Spanish succession For 
the next t\\elve years the Lxiiv lands ^^ere converted into one 
vast battlefield, e\er resounding with the tramp of European 
armies The Peace of Utrecht in 1713 brought about a 
revival of commerce, and the subjection of the country to 
the house of Austria In their new sovereign, Charles VI, 
the inhabitants of the Low Countries found a patron who 
was quite prepared, for reasons of his own, to support them 
in their efforts to obtain a share of the Eastern trade The 
Emperor dreamt of establishing an Imperial mercantile 
manne on the profits of Indian commerce, w’hich should 
form a counterpoise to the naval supremacy of the English 
and the Dutch 

The Ostend Company w'as not formally chartered, as w e 
shall see, till 1722, but commissions for single vessels seem 
to have been granted as early as 1714, and in 1716 a pro- 
clamation was issued by the Prmce of Wales, then acting 
as Regent in his father’s absence, against the King’s subjects 
trading to the East Indies under a foreign flag Between 
1718 and 1721, fifteen vessels sailed from Ostend to the 
East Many renegade Dutch and English sea captains and 
factors, especially Jacobite exiles, took service with the 
Ostenders For some time the trade continued under a 
kind of temporary association of merchants Ships were 
fitted out at Lisbon and Leghorn as well as at Ostend, and, 
according to one authonty, even cleared from British ports 
The Emperor contemplated estabhshing stations for the 
Indian fleet also on the shores of the Adnatic at Fiume and 
Tneste, but this part of the scheme, at any rate, was not 
developed at this time 

Before long the Ostend merchants began to agitate for a 
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formal charter of incorporation. Dc Merveille, formerly a 
tea captain m the English service, is cud to ha\-e been the 
6nt to present a scheme at the Imperial court But 
the Emperor on the adnee of his ministers, and esped 
all) of Pnnee Eugene Governor of the Netherlands from 
1716-34, for a lot^ time refused to entertain such n proposal, 
dreading the enmity of the mantime powers. England and 
Holland had mdeed shown, in no uncertain manner with 
what distnist they regarded the appearance of so ominous 
on mvadcr * os the new Company in the Eastern world. 
It was found that Indian goods were bang smuggled from 
Flanders into Great Britain. This contraband trade was 
earned on in large boats with ten or twelve oars, which 
rowed from Oftend to the m'cr (Thames), and often at 
high water have run through bndge before the lace of the 
custom-house officers * To present this, special Acts of 
Parliament were passed m i7i9and 1731, forbidding Bntish 
subjects to trade to the Indies under commissions of a 
foragn state, and prohibiting an) boat from rowing on the 
Thames, other aboi’c or below London Bndge, with more 
than four oars. Thu measure was followed by other Acts 
and proclamations threatening severe penalties ogainst 
Bntish subjects concerned in the Ostend \cnturcs, and the 
letters of the Company for many jears breathe stem denun 
aations ogoimt all who should be lospcctcd of having any 
relations with the intruders. 

But in 1732 the Fmperor against the adnee of Pnnee 
Eugene and his ministers, dedded to brave all opposition 
and grant a charter An English Tncrchant, Colebrook by 
name, U said to haic been sery jiromincni in procunng 
this important concession. Tlie letters patent were issued 
December 33 1733 though they were not publislved openly 
till the summer of the following year The capital of the 
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Company was fixed at 6,000,000 flonns To attract foreign 
support, one clause in the charter provided that the shares 
of foreigners should not be liable to confiscation in the 
e\ent of a war between Austria and their native country 
Subscription books were opened at Antwerp on August 1 1 , 
and by noon next day the capital was all subscribed, and at 
the end of the month the shares were up to twelve or fifteen 
per cent premium 

So far the new Company had made a promising start, but 
the granting of the charter redoubled the opposition in 
Holland and England The question of the Ostend Com- 
pany became, for the next nine years, one of the thorniest 
of diplomatic problems The charter was not publicly 
announced till August 1723, but the new's had probably 
leaked out , in April, M Bruyninx', the Dutch Minister at 
Brussels, presented a memonal of remonstrance to the 
Marquis de Pn^, the Austrian Governor of the Netherlands 
The protest of the Dutch was based upon the articles of 
the treaty of Munster (1648), by which Phihp II, King of 
Spam, and at that time sovereign of the Netherlands, had 
practically renounced all part or lot in the Indian trade by 
the Cape route The Dutch declared that the Austrian 
Netherlands continued under this prohibition by the terms 
of the Barrier treaty concluded at Antwerp in 1715 They 
had assisted Charles VI to claim the sovereignty over the 
southern Netherlands only on the footing of his nght to the 
Spanish monarchy, and, therefore, he could hold these pro- 
vmces no otherwise than the Kings of Spam had held them 
It is clear that a somew hat subtle point of diplomacy was 
here raised , the clause of the treaty was in truth rather 
ambiguous, and, as a contemporary wnter observes, ‘ it 
seems this treaty has two handles, and each (party) lays 
hold of that which is most for his purpose ’ ^ The East 
India Company in England eagerly supported the Dutch , 

^ Boyer’s Pohitcal State of Great Britain, vol xxxi, p 351 
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they had the memorial translated and copies presented to 
the members at the door of the House of Commons. 
Pamphleteers of the day strore vigorously to raise the cry 
even then losing much of its force, that Protestantism was 
in danger If the Ostend Company succeeded, the com 
merce and riches of one of the baiwarks of the Protestant 
interest would be thereby transferred to augment the 
strength of a Roman Catholic state ‘ Feeling in Holland 
had been to bitter that the States-General threatened the 
penalty of death against any Dutchman concerned in the 
Ostend trade. The prevalent opinion of the time certainly 
was that the question os b e twe en the Emperor and the 
Dutch could not be terminated without recourse to 
arms. But though the subject reappears in almost every 
European treaty for se\Tiul > ears, and becomes a stock 
question of diplomacy that pass was never reached. In 

1735 the House of Commons resolrtd that the Treaty of 
Vienna, by which Spain, supporting Austria opened her 
American ports to Ostend ships, was calculated for the entire 
destruction of the Bntish trade and a year later France 
and Holland joined England m a treaty denouncing the 
Compinv The Emperor found the European opposition 
too strong oikI the Stales of the Empire had little hilCTCst In 
the commerce of the Isclherlands- Bavana announced In 

1736 that she would not regardas Impcrul Bn)warwaged 
for the Ostend Company In the end, Charles saenfieed 
the Company and his own policy to his d)Tiastlc alms To 
win the consent of the maritime powers to the Pragmatic 
Sanction conferring; hw hcreditaxy posseationa on hh 
daughter Maria Theresa, he agreed in 17*7 to suspend the 
Company s pnnlcges for seven years and liy another treaty 
with Treat Bniain, March 16 1731 he bound hlmiclf to 
suppress the Company altogether and promised ^ 
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permit vessels to sail to India from an) countr) that had 
been subject to Spam m the reign of Charles II of England 
Attempts were made by the Company to re establish 
Itself on the Adnatic, at Trieste and Fiume, ports within 
the Empire which did not come under the prohibitor) 
clauses of the treaty, but the scheme fell through Failing 
this, recourse was had to other European powers In 172S 
Fredenck IV of Denmark granted a special charter enabling 
many members of the suppressed Company to join his sub- 
jects in the Indian trade, and setting up an India House at 
Altona, a towm belonging to the Danish Crown, but close to 
Hamburg, a free city of the Empire Other members 
enrolled themselves under a new' Swedish Company, char- 
tered in 1731 The latter was left more or less undisturbed, 
because the commerce of the Swedes was rather with the 
further East, China and Japan, than w'lth India But in 
Denmark the Bntish and the Dutch ambassadors were 
ordered to protest against the new association as being 
practically a revival of the Ostend Companj^, and, though 
Fredenck denied their contention, the India House at 
Altona, after some delay, was closed 

The Ostend Company had always bulked more largely on 
the honzon of European politics than in the East itself, still, 
m spite of Carlyle’s famous descnption of ‘ Karl Vi’s third 
shadow hunt, the mere paper Company w’hich never sent 
ships, only produced diplomacies and had the honour to 
be ’, the Ostenders had not only traded m the Indian seas, 
but had founded two settlements, at ‘Bankibazaar ’ [1 e. 

• Bankipore] on the Hughh and Covelong or Coblon near 
Madras The number of vessels sent out had been steadily 
mcreasmg up to the suspension of the Company, and good 
^ dividends had been paid 

^ But m India the Company had to deal with implacable 

ij rivals The English merchants in Bengal, spurred on by 
promises of indemnification at home, endeavoured, even 
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before 1727 to leire and impruon Hume, the renegade 
EngUshmim who had been appointed Chief of Bankiporc, 
and, aa they aftenrirda admitted, had gone some lengths 
that ore not so proper to be committed to Black and ^\lllte ‘ 
From the beginning the Dntch had not scrupled to capture 
Ostend ships, and after the Company was abandoned b> the 
Emperor its settlements soon came to rum The English 
seiied a vessel In the Ganges m 1 730, and a squadron com 
manded by Captain Gosfright blocked up two more so that 
they can new come away * Finally 101733 fJ'C Bengal 
government stirred up a Muhammadan official to attack 
Bankipore, the isolated station, which was still garrisoned 
by fourteen persons. They made a despamng resistance 
but were obliged to surrender and were con\T>cd back to 
Europe The Covclong factory existed some years longer 
The Company sras not legally defunct IHI 1793 
So ended the ill*£ated Ostend Company To contem 
poranea it seemed os though a formidable h)dra had been 
slairu If one considers seriously , sa)'s an observer in 

1731 the course of the many and irinoas transactions 

of Europe for these eight or ten years past it will appear a 
liillc strain and yet >‘ery certain, that the charter granted 
by his Imperial Majest) to the Ostend Company has been 
the original cause of all the jumble that has ensued among 
the Pnnccs of Europe, and the difficulties that have occurred 
m rccondlu^ ogam their several jamng tnlereslv AAer 
that obstacle was once remoed we sec how soon the 
Public tranquillity has been restored • The crippling of 
the Company marked the triumph of the narrow policy of 
restriction and monopoly typical of the century fortified, m 
this instance b) national jealousy \\ uhin a few years, en- 
lightened statesmen had begun to sec that Hncland s action 
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'i he uar of the ‘sptnish, unhkt ihtt of tlu \tistrnn, 
suceession Uft the Indies nhnost untouched OjKntions 
Were confined wholl) to the sea, and apart from uneasuu'ss 
as to the file of outgoiiu; and incoming ships, nothing uas 
feared from the 1 rench In the uhole course of the' uar, 
1702-13, the Companj do not see'in to h i\e lost more tli.nn 
se\en ships In M.arcli 1713, runners were posted on tlie 
road between Madras ind Calcutta, and were kejit in con- 
stant pay, that tpiick and speed) advices niiglit reach IJengal 
of an) French ships sailing up the coast lint how little 
the war affected the settlements themselves ma) be seen 
from the fact that in 1712 the English at J'ort St David, 
being at war witii the Raja of Jinji, rcciuestcd the mediation 
of M liebert, the French Governor of Pondiclicrry 'J he 
latter hesitated at first, the two nations being still at war, but 
finally he consented to act, and brought about a settlement 
In Bengal, the European settlers felt less than in either 
Bombay or Madras the effects of the failure of Mughal 
pow er 1 he Emperor exercised some sort of conti ol ov’er the 
Subadars or Nawabs of Bengal for a longer period than over 
his viceroys elsewhere, though at the end of the period they 
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loo were pracUcaDy independent The Nawabs themselves 
were men of some abDil) and under Murshid KuU Khan 
r 7x3-75 Shuja Khan i7»5-39,and Ah Vardi Khan i74r-56 
the pronnee enjojed, according to nabve standards, good 
government and internal peace. The English in Calcutta, 
though they complained bitterly from bme to time of the 
exactions levied on theu trade by the Mughal officers, lived 
on good terms with the Nawabs. The building of Fort 
^\^l^am, which was In 1696 was completed about 

1715 After the end of the rotation government* m 1710 
the trade of the settlement steadily grew The commerce 
of Bengal, consisting of silks muslins, saltpetre, sugar, opium 
rice, ]ate, and oil was the most valuable m India. Round 
the English factory warehouses, godowns, and fort, there 
grew up a prosperous native town, with a population that 
was esiifoated at 100,000 by 1735 ’fbne the broad pool, 
almost deserted when Chamock first anchored there, was 
thronged with shippmg. 

On the western coast of India, Bombay felt more acutely 
the effects of the breakdown of Mughal rule. The Manithas 
were now sicfldilj extending their power northwards from 
Maharashtra, the home of their origin, and occupying the 
hmterland of the Portuguese and English settlements. The 
descendants of Sivaji still ruled nominally at Satara, but 
their palace was practically a royal prison for all real power 
had passed to iheir mmuieri, the Peshwas, who made their 
office hereditary and cstabluhed their dynast) at Poona 
The Fngluh and Portuguese on the western coast forgot 
their old cnmitj” and drew together in lace of the common 
pent In 1731 Bombay sent a rdnforcemcnt of 300 sepoys 
to Goa, but they found thetnsclrcs unable to offer further 
help, since Portuguese ■ffluri in Indu were ‘m a vef) 
declining if not desperate and irretriesable condition * In 
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173S the Marathas captured Basscin, twent) -eight miles 
north of Bombay On the sea, the famous corsair chief, 
Kanhoji Angna, pi eyed on all the shipping of the coast 
from Bombay to Goa, darting forth from the creeks and 
harbours where he had established his strongholds, with his 
swift sailing ships and oared galleys, called g 7 abs and gal/i- 
vats He had originally been the eommander of the Maratha 
fleet, but, as generally happened with Maratha leaders, he 
soon made himself independent At first he only attacked 
Mughal shipping but later he ventured, sometimes in 
alliance wath Taylor, England, and Plantain, the notonous 
pirates of Madagascar, to assail the largest East Indiamen 
Attacks were made in vain on his chief stations in 1717, 
1718, 1720, and 1737, but his capital at Ghena defied not 
only the Company’s fleet, but (in 1720) a royal squadron, 
till It was finally captured by Clive and IVatson in 1756 
Angna himself died in 1728 or 1730 (the date is uncertain), 
but his sons continued his lawless sway, one at Kolaba and 
the other at Sevendrug Bombay, thus fiercely assailed, 
remained weak for the first eighteen years of the eighteenth 
century, and her trade greatly suffered, but from that date 
a steady improvement set in In 1744 her population was 
estimated at 70,000 Though unable to afford much help 
to the Portuguese, she developed, in the invigorating atmo- 
sphere of opposition, a strength to meet the attacks of her 
enemies, and by 1746 she was the strongest of the Presidency 
towns from a military point of view ‘ It sadly concerns us ’, 
wrote the Court of Directors, ‘to find you ha\e such occa- 
sion for warhke forces by sea and land on your side of 
India ’ ^ But Bombay, in spite of protests from home, 
developed her Indian navy, and in 1737 her land forces 
amounted to over 2,600 men, includmg 750 Europeans, 
a much larger garnson than was maintained at this time at 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 16, Dispatch to Bombay, 
Feb 27, 1719 
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ether Calcutta or Madma. Inch bj inch the Compan/i 
aervonti resisted the danger succcssn’ely they had albed 
themselves with the Sidt^ the Mughal admiral against Angna, 
with one of Angnas sons agahiit the othe and with the 
Portuguese against the Marathas , finally fn 1739 they con 
duded the first Bntlsh treaty with the Marathas themselves, 
by which the Peshwa conceded free trade to the Compan) 
throughout his dominions. 

Madras had been profoundly affected by the results of 
Aurongieb t campaign in the Deccan 1683-7 The last 
spasmodic efforts of the old Emperor brought to rum the 
louthem kingdoms of Golconda and Bi^apur but left nothing 
In their place. The governments which had in some degree 
kept up order in the Deccan being annihilated the frame of 
soaety which depended upon them was dissolved and the 
scattered materials remained as elements of discord-' ‘ The 
disbanded ornues of the two conquered kingdoms either 
joined the Maratha Sambhaji or wandered plundering in 
scattered bands It is true that Sambhaji fell, and that from 
1700-4 the Emperor gradually reduced the Moralba forts 
but by that time his efforts were exhausted , with complete 
disorder in hlf finance and his soldiers croaking like crows 
in an invaded rookery • for pay he nude no further advance, 
and when be died in j 707 the Deccan was still in a state of 
complete disorder Thomas Pin seiicd the opportunity m 
September 1708 to obtain from the Nawab of the Canullc 
a grant of five tomns in the neighbourhood of Madras. 
But for some years the Company were unable to occupy 
them permanently for the Nawab ofierwards revoked hn 
grant- The larrcnder of these fire towns or vnlbgei was 
one of the results achiered b) Surmans embassy but even 
when the /arman arrived at Madras in 1717 the fngloh 
found It nccc^sar) to fight ihdr wa) into one of them at the 
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point of the b'i}onct 1 his high*handcd manner of carrjing 
out the Emperor’s grant contrasts strangely \Mth the stately 
reception accorded to the actual fatmans^ the salute of 151 
guns from the fort and the broadsides of c\cr} vessel lying 
in the roads 

All control o\er southern India soon passed out of the 
i\Iughal’s hands In 1713 Asaf Jah (afterwards known as 
Nizam-ul-ltlulk) was appointed Subadar of the Deccan 
Though recalled for a time, he re-established himself 111 
1723, and became independent of Delhi in all but name 
There now' ensued a long duel for power m the Deccan, 
between the Marathas and Nizam-ul-Mulk The policy 
followed by the English dunng this troublous time was to 
keep on good terms with the Nizam, and slow'ly strengthen 
their fortifications Various presents and comphmentarj’ 
letters w ere sent to Hyderabad during the struggle mth the 
Marathas, as the issue swayed backwards and forwards 
No doubt the even nature of the long conflict ivas a great 
gam to the English at Madras Neither side had leisure 
to notice the quiet, imperceptible strengthening of the 
Company’s settlement. On the Coromandel coast, a strong 
native dynasty established itself in the Carnatic, the narrow 
strip of temtory betw'een the mountains and the sea, bounded 
by the Kistna on the north and Tanjore on the south These 
rulers owed a submission that was little more than nominal 
to Nizam -ul-Mulk, himself in theory the representative of 
the Mughal in the Deccan, who reigned over what was prac- 
tically an independent kingdom at Hyderabad Sheltered, 
as It were, behind this double rampart of stable government, 
the English at Madras plied a peaceful commerce, remaining 
on excellent terms with both the ruler of the Carnatic and 
his overlord, the Subadar of the Deccan But tow'ards the 
end of the penod, the political equilibnum of southern India 
was upset by the Marathas, who pressed hard against the 
Nizam, and in 1740 burst into the Carnatic, slaying the 
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reigning Nawab Dost Ab in a pitched battle. The English 
Qt Fort St George began to tremble for their tafcty but 
could lool mth satisfaction on a stronghold which now 
mounted 193 guns. In 1741 while the nuun army was 
besieging Tnchinopolj itraggling bands of Maratha horse- 
men plundered up to the my borders of Fort St Dand 
The success of the m\‘aders was bat temporary and in 1743 
the Niiam recovered control of the Carnatic Four years 
before, Bombay had concluded a treaty with the Peshwa, 
and m 1742-3 the inhabitants of Calcutta hastily threw up 
the fiimous Ditch on the news that the Marathas had 
defeated Ah Vardi Khan, the Subadar of Bengal, and plun- 
dered the outskirts of hfonhidabad. The great Hindu 
confederacy of mamuden was therefore, about the same 
time, approaching all the Presidency towns of the Company 
on the westem, souih-eosiem, and north-eastern shores of 
India, a premonitory sign that the era of peaceful commerce 
was drawing to a dose 

In the whole of ihu penod, there were few men of rtrikuig 
pcnonahly among the English During thirty-six years 
(170S-44) there were se\en presidents of Bengal, se^■cn 
gov e rnors of Dotnbs) and twelve presidents of Fort 
St George )xl out of this number only two men, both 
presidents of Madras, Thomas Pm and the Scotsman, 
James Macrae (1735-30) ha\e found a place in the 
Duitonarj of /^atumal Btografhr But if few were distin- 
gui-Jied, few perhaps were Incapable. Surman s success at 
Delhi was the due reward of a dogged pcrscsrcrancc which 
refused to be discouraged by any check. Tlie jwliticaf 
situation which the Company s serrants had to face was 
a terribly difiiculi one an empire sinking into dcCTcpttude 
great nobles carvmg for ihemscKts kingdoms out of the 
remnants, and, mo^l formidable of all, the nic of the turhu 
lent miliUry lUtc of ihe Maraihas, with all us resourtrs 
devoted to predator) war 



CIIAl’FKR IX 

THE LIFE OP THE ENGLISH IN THE EAST 

BcFOki pas'^ing on lo the political hislor}' proper of the 
East India Company, it is desirable, in a narratnc \shich 
regards the eastern empire in its colonial aspect, to say 
something of the dailj hfc ined by our countrymen m 
India 

The Company’s scr\ants after 1676 passed through a 
regular gradation of rank as apprentices, unters, factors, 
merchants, and senior merchants The factory was a com- 
pact little nest of buildings, consisting of the lodgings of the 
Chief or President and his subordinates, w arehouses, godowms, 
and offices, the whole surrounded by the ramparts of the 
‘fort’ Originally no provision was made for family life 
Even the chiefs were rarely accompanied by their wives, 
and the others were not expected to marr}’ This procedure 
directly contrasts with that of the French Company, which 
definitely from the first proposed to establish colonies The 
factory was the commercial counterpart of a University 
college Meals were taken m common till about 1720, 
there w'ere daily prayers, and the gates w^ere closed at stated 
hours The President was given disciplinary control over 
the younger members, and fines w'ere imposed for breaches 
of rules or misconduct, such as drunkenness, dicing, brawding, 
or insubordination From the first, considerable state was 
kept up The governors of the settlements only moved 
abroad with flags, trumpets, and the firing of salutes 

The common custom of speaking of the Company’s settle- 
ments prior to 1746 as mere factories is erroneous The 
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Eoglah had not >et Qcqmrcd provinces but they ruled 
over towns with heterogeneous populations, consuting of 
Muhammadans Hmdus and Europeans Iradmg under the 
Company’s licence. As carl> as 1671 Bombay was defi- 
nite!) styled a colony m a dispatch from India and it 
was m regard to that settlement that the Compan) first 
coniaously aimed at establishing sotnething more than the 
factory with which they hod been formerly content Soon 
after its acquisition they sent out twenty tingle women of 

sober and civil lives engaging to keep them for a yen 
and proMde them with one suit of wearmg apparel ’ 
Unfortunately we hear later that some of these women 'arc 
grown scandalous to our nation, rehgion, and government 
The outhonlica at Bombay were bidden to give them all 
fair warning that they do opply themselves to a more sober 
and Christian conversation, otherwise the sentence is this, 
that they shall be confined totally of thcir liberty to go 
abroad, and fed with bread and water till they are embarked 
on board ship for England * From this time the Court 
b^n to allow and even to encourage Englishmen not of 
the Compan) s scrvHce to trade up and down in India and 
the) declared (in 1687) that their policy was to make our 
towns replete with people and marts for all ruliona * A 
contemporary tract (1681) speaks of man) hundreds of 
families (though here there u probably some etaggeralion) 
cnJo)ing free liberty of trade to and from all ports snd 
places m India. This development brought with it dangers 
of lu own and the new heterogeneous populations were not 
«3 easily controlled as the old hactory house. Sir lalward 
Winter a governor of kort St George bdng reduced to 

* In !U ItfcorJi, Co«rt Itool No, tf, p, |gj 

* of **crit Cofiocil Is ILtinlnT !>« \C * 

* lUT:ooli.lxn r HiMk No.W Ih paickto Fetl SuOojr *♦ 

Soil 16V 

* A T tJf f trKrmt t J t tt jS JtX*j tk^ Km ! J J j { ijJ i 
m It mtl /nil f/f f -w/jXi 
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Second in Council by the Court in 1665, . and having refused 
to TOcate his office, seized and imprisoned Foxcroft, Ins 
successor designate, on the plea that he had betrayed Round- 
head and Republican sympathies He only submitted, and 
made a compromise with the Company, hen they despatched 
five armed ships to blockade their own settlement in 1668 

The Court of Committees also began to perceive that the 
scope of their servants’ energies in the East was widening 
In 1687 they appointed a candidate, one of many aspirants, 
as member of Council, at Fort St George, because he was 
‘a man of learning and competently well read in ancient 
histones of the Greeks and Latins, which with a good stock 
of natural parts only can render a man fit for government 
and political science, martial prudence and other requisites 
to rule over a great city ’ ‘ For as they added, ‘ its not 

being bred a boy in India, or staying long there and speaking 
the language or understanding cntically the trade of the 
place, that is sufficient to fit a man for such a command as 
the Second of Fort St George is, or may be, in time, though 
all these qualifications are very good in their kind ’ ^ 

The development of the Company’s positions in India 
from the status of factones to that of quasi-colonies may be 
said to have gone on pretty continuously all this time, under 
the leadership of Sir George Oxenden (1662-9), Gerald 
Aungier (1669-77), and Sir John Child (1682-90), the 
representatives of the East India Company in western India, 
holding the two offices of the presidency of Surat and the 
governorship of Bombay, of Sir Streynsham Master (1677- 
81), and Elihu Yale (1687-92), Presidents of Madras, and 
of William Hedges (1681-84), Governor of the factones m 
Bengal, which from the date of his appointment were made 
independent of Madras Aungier especially did much to 
enlarge the precincts of the old factory by the foundation of 

^ India OfiSce Records, Letter Book No 8, Dispatch to Fort St George, 
Sept 28, 1687 
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a hospital, a chord), a gaol, and courts of Justice at Bombay 
In 1688 the Directors ordered the establishment there of 
a Post Office. In the tame year a muniapal gOTcmmeot 
conslstuig of a mayor and ten aldermen three to be 
Company's senrants three Portuguese and seven natives, 
was established at Wadras. This pohey was earned further 
in 1726, when a royal charter prowded for the establah- 
ment of a mayor's court at each of the Presidency towns for 
the trial of anl actions. 

Colonel Yale, m his Diary of MlUiam has thrown 

a flood of light upon the social life of the ffnt century of 
the Company’s history A few later extracts from the 
records may here bo given to show the condition of the 
settlements from 1700 to 1750 In 1711 mmouis had 
reached Leadenhall Street that there had been much in 
subordination among the Junior factors at Fort Sl George, 
and that recourse bad been had to the most drastic measures 
for maintaiomg order \Vt are sorry to hear that of hte 
there has not been 0 suffiaent decorum kept up among our 
people, and particularly among the young wnten and factors, 
that there has (wr) been files of musketeers sent for to keep 
the peace at dmner time. The theor) of the factory always 
presupposed that the Head of It should exercise a kind of 
paternal control o\er the your^er members, and the Dircc 
tors went on to suggest a system of discipline *Mo direct 
that you the President arid Council, do at certain stated 
seasons set opart a time to enquue mlo the behaviour of aH 
our factors and wntets, and calling them scvcioJly before 
you, let them know the account >‘ou have of them and at 
they deserve cither admonish or commend them It 1^ 
very much in your power to foim their minds to Mrtue ' 

At a time (17H) when In Fngland any gcnUcfrun inlghl 
be called on to defend hli life against e v ery swaggcnr; 

* loftaOftceKcccrJi LencrDoolNo Pjg«tchte|-oftSi.C««'r* 
JliW I II 
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bravo who chose to insult him, the Court vere stringent in 
their prohibition of the practice of duelling ‘You have 
done exceeding well’, runs a letter to Bencoolen, ‘m 
discountenancing that intolerable practice of Infcnors 
challenging their Supenors, or others their Equals, how- 
soever that practice is wanked at in the camp, it must never 
be cherished or connived at in the factor}' or Counting 
House, and on the other hand to prevent the temptation, 
if any person abuses or affronts another let it be made a 
standing rule, and Public notice given that it is so, that you 
will do the complamant justice’ ' 

Intemperance m the East bongs a swaft and terrible 
retribution \vith it The Directors are never tired of dwelling 
on its evil effects The settlement at Bencoolen m Java 
seems to have been notorious for drunkenness IVe find 
the following counsel given in 1717 — 

‘ Could we once hear Sobriety was become as fashionable 
on the West Coast as hard dnnking hath been, we should 
entertain strong hopes that your new settlement at Marl- 
borough would give a better reputation to the West 
Coast than it hath hitherto had on account of health it 
IS positively aflSrmed you have good water, if you will be at 
the pains of fetchmg what is so, it is further said that 
a little tea boiled m the water doth admirably correct it, 
and that water kept till cold and so drank as water would 
contnbute to the health of those who used it ’ ® 

But apparently this excellent suggestion to substitute cold 
tea for more generous potations had not the effect desired, 
for the next year the Directors, m commentmg on the 
accounts of the steward of the factory, indite the following 
scathmg passage — 

‘ It is a wonder to us that any of you live six months to 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 15, Dispatch to Bencoolen, 
Oct 27, 1714. 

* Ibid , Letter Book No 16, Dispatch to Bencoolen, Feb 6, 1717 
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an end, or that there ore not more quarrelUngs and duellings 
among j*on, if half the liquor* he charges were really guzzled 
doTFTi- Reference ii then made to that 'monstrous expense 
of July we find the amount to be aerent) four dozen 
and a half of wine, of which 8 dozen and 5 were double 
bottles, and 50 dozen and 5 single bottles of French daret, 
24} dozen of Burton Ale and Pale Beer two pipes and 
43 gallons of Madeira wine, sut flasks of Sbynish (Shiraz) 
374 bottles of Toddy three Icagcrs (Lc, casks) and J of 
Batam Arrack, and 164 gallons of Goa They go 00 to 
state that this amount was consumed among nitteUen /tnons 
ofwhom tome had diet mor>ey besides, you tell ns that all 
are now diligent, no drunkenness or rercJling are pcnsiiled 
all the candles ore out and all gone to rest before ten at 
night, good order and economy kept np, and as fcw*di5- 
ordcTs as can be expected, and no other contentions among 
)'0U but who shall excel— we suppose you mean in semng 
ui best— and you say none of the covenant ser^-anis arc 

out of order which Is owing to the regular hnng and good 
table you keep Doth the aborc expense and these fine 
characters agree? Be yomselres, when sober the judges. * 

Another gne\ancc of the authorities at home was the 
amoimt of powder lomctimcs wasted in salutes. It is said 
that a Portuguese ship once ctnpiled her magazine m com 
plimentary salvoes, and when war broke out and she met 
on enemy on the open seas, her guns were of necessity 
silent Among the French Company a ici^-anls the prac 
lice of saluting was earned to on almost grotesque extent, 
and every movement of the gos’emor was accompanied by 
the roar of onillery In like ounner wc find the settlers of 
St Helena not proof against this weakness they expended 
their masters powder not only on cs-cry public occasion 
but on festirals of a purely pnsate and domestic nature. 

• loJU Ofia Rfcocdt, I.rttfT No, 19 JVeceotni 

>UKtl 14 I 18 
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‘We directed for every ship of ours that comes in or 
departs, generally seven or nine guns, and (yet) when the 
fleet went away in July 1712, there is 385 pounds weight 
of powder charged as expended, and 134 guns fired, of 
which six and twenty of your greatest guns on the place 
These, we thmk, too much, and for the future expect better 
husbandry . We allow the number of guns fired on the 
days of public solemnity, such as the Queen’s birthday, 
coronation day, etc , but can’t do so for others, such as 
twenty guns for Mrs Mashbome’s, the same at Mr Hoskin- 
son’s funeral, one and twenty guns at Mr Mashborne’s wed- 
ding, and the same at the governor’s landing, these are too 
many, a smaller number ought to serve ’ ^ In addition to 
drunkenness and wastefulness, gamblmg was a besetting sin 
of the English in India, both men and women In 1721 
a letter to Madras ran as follows — 

‘It IS with great concern we hear the Itch of gaming 
hath spread itself over Madras, that even the gentle-women 
play for great sums, and that Capt Seaton makes a trade 
of It to the stopping several of the young men there 
We earnestly recommend to you to check as far as you 
can that mischievous evil Let Capt Seaton know if 
he continues that vicious practice he shall not stay but 
be removed, and do you take care he be sent off the 
shore, and civilly acquaint the gentle-women that we 
desire they will put a stop to all high gaming, because 
first or last it will be prejudicial and rumous to them 
or theirs ’ ® 

Thirty years later we find the Court still complaining 
that ‘ the pernicious vice of gambling has spread like a 
contagion among all ranks and degrees of our servants ’, ® 

^ India OflSce Records, Letter Book No 15, Dispatch to St Helena, 
March 5, 1714, 

® Ibid , No 17, Dispatch to Fort St George, April 26, 1721 

® Ibid , No 27, Dispatch to Fort St David, Jan 12, 1750 
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and dismissing two men in high office (one, Governor of 
Fort St. David) for thetr indnlgencc m the practice. 

From the begrarung of the Company*! hiitory the Direc 
ton had to exerci se vigilance against the private trading of 
their servant! in India, and they were especially sev er e on 
the Presidency of Bengal, alwayi the richest, and therefore 
the most inspected, settlement. They refer to the old 
Bengal doctrine to amuse ui with good words ‘ and again, 
to 'the Bay Proverb, Self ar«i then Company'* * But 
the ingenuity of some men, especially those m high places, 
found means to keep within the letter of the law and yet 
defraud the Company A goveroor of St Helena took the 
Company's slaves from their work on the plantations to 
mend the paths over the rocks to hu house, and carry him 
self and hu fnends up and down in sedan chair*. Further 
he has built a shed of 400 feet long for no other use than 
that he nu) ndc therem on his otscs, and be cen-tred htini 
the weather and he has wasted a great deal of our Urn 
bCT therein Again, the charge of the new path hath and 
will cost us £r,ooo a bonquetuag house is to be made, 
half-way up, and a place for nine-pius he had also cm 
ployed labour for months to build a tomb of ten foot high 
and seven foot broad of cut stone for his wife The 
Director! had perhaps a nght to feel annoyed, for the gover 
nor had charged this to the Companj os fortifications * 

The Last India Company during the first half of the 
aghteenlh century employed sbvc labour on a large scale. 
F<jr inMance, in J735, at Su Helena, it posvessed 180 
tUv«, and the frre p]ATi^cr%, 458. Jn jyjy orders were 
given to provide 350 for Bombay while in 1751 ihc Direc 

' Inlii Oftce R«otdi, Lrltvr DooV No. 19 Dt Mtcli to Henr*! 
Ju. 19. I 41 

» llil No I* T).iy«(ch If) It iti« 

* lUL No. 15 So 16 n to Si Ittfftu Muchctrit 

iwi Ffb. II 171 
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tors ^\lshed to buy 600 for Fort St George At the small 
settlement of Bencoolen, in 1712-13, there were 189 slaves 
Most of them came from Madagascar There vas a regu- 
lar tanff for luckless humanil} in that island, perhaps the 
scene of greater continuous misery than any other spot on 
the surface of the globe The price of a man \\as ‘one 
Buckaneer (a kind of primitive cannon), one trading gun, 
one large bamboo of ponder of belnecn four and five 
pounds weight, fifty shot and fifty flints’ A woman was 
wortli ‘two trading guns, two small bamboos of powder, 
thirty shot and thirty flints’ ^ 

Regulations were drawn up for the transport and care of 
the sla\es On arrnal from IMadagascar at Fort St George, 
the President of that place was to pay the Company’s 
agents twenty shillings a head, and the surgeon five shillings 
a head for every sla\c delivered alive A committee was to 
be appointed to consider ‘of the properest measures for 
rendenng them (the sla\es) most useful to us, as likewise to 
regulate their habitation, diet and clothing, m such a man- 
ner as may best contribute to their health, and make their 
servitude easy to them MTiat occurs to us as necessary on 
this occasion are, that they be lodged together in a con- 
venient place, under the particular inspection of some trusty 
person or persons , that the soldiery and others be not 
permitted to have any intercourse with them , that their 
diet and clothmg be ascertained which is to be reasonable 
and fully sufficient for them , that the slaves be acquamted 
with the particulars of their said diet and clothing , that if 
they are not duly supplied therewith, they may on com- 
plaming to you have justice done them , that they be 
attended when sick, by our surgeons, with as much care as 
the soldiers ’ ® 

A proclamation was issued at St Helena that the gover- 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 23, p 20 

* Ibid , No 28, Dispatch to St Helena, Nov 14, 1751 
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nor and coancfl would let out any of our black children to 
such as would keep them for ihor labour till they were ten 
year* old The Directors nt home gave this scheme their 
approval, and added a suggestion, \oo should enter in 
consultation, what children were so put out, to whom, and 
for how long time by this means there would be a register 
and remembrance when to call for them again * llTien 
grown up they were to be taught a trade Remember that 
Mr P)ke s Blacks were so well bred up to work and skilful, 
that you paid him for one £80, for three each £60, and all 
the rest of the one and forty from £30 to £40 a head, 
except three at £ 25 * 

In the instructions of the Directors there is often e\'ident 
a colluion of ideas, irieniable when a people otherwise 
aniitcd bnng thcrasdves to tolerate the csscnUall) bar 
barous msutution of slavery Sla\T* were human bemgs, 
and yet they were chattels. The Court was occasionally 
shocked at the callousness of its servants Me cannot 
approve they wrote to St Helena m 1749, of putting any 
of the slavTa to death. • MTien they mdulgc m the luxury 
of humanilanan feelings, wc have passages h\c the fol 
lowing — 

Remember they are men and women though slaves, 
and therefore arc to be used humanely according to then 
circumstances, and not treated as bad or worse than brutes, * 
Again(i7i7), Touching the shves wc need not repeal the 
dirL-ctions given )*ou. The short of all which you must take 
continued care of is to treat them humanel) to apply 
them to such works of ours as they arc or can be sevc^ly 
made fittest for lo breed them uji, especially the younger 


* I& 4 U Off-« n«otJi, Lrttrr No, 15 W fatth to 
M rch JO 

• lUJ^ No. 17 iHifitch to Nt Helens H 7 Ji J JJ 

Ibid., No I IhipMUbt Nt. Ilrlrni 1 -ck I74<> 
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to all sorts of handicraft trades, to keep them to con- 
stant hours of labour, allowing them leisure on all Sundays, 
except in cases of present real necessity, and on some par- 
ticular festivals To suffer none to insult them, or even to 
strike them, but their own immediate officers, ilie guardians, 
and not to suffer them to tjranni/e over them This will 
make them love and fear jou, for they arc endued with 
reason as well as }ou, and their own minds can discern the 
difference between right and wrong, and if only punished 
when they deserve it, thej will stand self condemned in 
their ow n consciences, and that is the first step to reforma 
tion ’ * 

As IS well known, books were occasionally sent out to 
the factories, and the nucleus of a public library was thus 
formed In early days a Puritan Court of Committees dis- 
patched the works of that ‘worthy serv'ant of Christ, Mr 
William Perkins’, in 1686 Purchas’s Ptigims was sent, 
‘ a book ’, ran the Company’s letter, ‘ verj necessary for you 
thoroughly to peruse at all leisure times, and for all men 
that would arnve at any maturity of understanding in the 
affairs of India, and of the Dutch wiles, and former abuses 
of our nation’* In 1715 the Directors ordered the chap- 
lains of Fort St George to sort the volumes there into their 
proper classes, and draw up a catalogue ^ A copy of the 
latter had to be sent to Leadenhall Street, but was not 
approved of, for we find this stimulating piece of criticism 
on the performance of the reverend gentlemen — 

‘ A great part of the titles of the books are false spelt or 
wrong copied or named , if the books are arranged in the 
order taken m the catalogue, they are so confused there is no 
likelihood of finding any of them out but by looking them 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 16, Dispatch to Bepcoolen, 
March 14, 1718 

® Ibid , No 8, Dispatch to Bengal, Jan 14, 1686 

® Ibid , No 15, Dispatch to Fort St George, Jan 12, 1715 
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all over till they come to what they want. ^\ e wonder they 
(L e, the Company*! ministcn) »bould expose themsdves to 
sign such a list, surely they never made use of any part of 
that library for thor own studies, if they did, they would put 
them in better order * 

The common theory that the Directors cared nothing 
except for their profits, gives only one side of their policy 
They were certainly first of oD, iradens ‘ Ourbunness unot 
to increase our settlements or temtonea, but to be content 
with the peaceable enjoyment of what we have, unless t 
lucky hit be afforded to obtam an addition at httle charge. * 
But a keen desfro for gain was tempered with the lensc that 
the Company represented a national force. The United 
Company began the first of its dlipatches with a digmCed 
exordium Now we ore established by a Parliamentary 
authonty we esteem it a duty incumbent upon us, to Eng 
land and our posterity to propagate the future mterest of our 
nation m India- * Repruals were indeed 'lie extreme 
unction, never to be used unless m the last cxlrcmily * but 
a certain limit must not bo passed In *719 the Dirccton, 
drivvn out of all patience b) the depredations of Angria and 
other marauden on the Bombay coast, wnlC W 0 say you 
must do all you con to frustrate their attempts, and make 
them feci your power Choose the fittest opportunity to 
cliastuc these Pickeroom We should think it best 
that when you do ktnkc you slric home * On the whole 
a fimly of the records rercals the fact that the Directors 
always kqit to some extent before them their famous rcsolo- 
tion to establish a ‘ weQ-prounded sine kjighsh domimonm 
India for all lime to come {vx tnjrtt p. ^4). TTiey aimed 


* ItMli»OlI'rtIv«wJ»,IxnCTlV>okNo.|6 P iMtchioI 
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at increasing the population of their tots ns, not indeed by 
conquest, but b) allowing freedom of trade and administer- 
ing a just gosernment, and their advance was not quite the 
unconscious lapse into dominion that it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be 

Especially excellent arc their instructions as to our first 
attempts in the task of goteming eastern peoples In 1714 
they write, *We hate always recommended to you to see 
justice administered impartiall} to all and speedily, to go; cm 
mildly and yet presciw e authority We ha; c reason to add it 
here again for jour remembrance, and camcstlj to desire jou 
w ill take care none under j ou be sufiered to insult the nati; es, 
and that no \oice of oppression be heard in jour streets, 
this IS the best method to enlarge our towns and increase 
Our re; enues ’ ‘ It would be difficult to draw up better 
general maxims for guidance m the administration of justice 
than the follo;ving ‘ Never do an act of arbitrary power to 
hurt anjbodj Let jour determinations be abvays just, not 
ngorous but inclining to the merciful side Alwajs try the 
cause, never the Party Don't let passion o;ercloud your 
reason This ;\ill make the people respect you ;\hereas one 
violent sentence or action ;;all sully the reputation of ten 
good ones’" ‘Remember and always religiously perform 
that maxim in !Magna Charla, Nulli Vendemus, Nulh 
Defejcfiius^ NiiUt Negahimus jusUciavi ’ ’ In 1719, alluding 
to complaints they have received from natives as to some 
alleged extortion, the Directors order a stnet inquiry to 
be made, and conclude with a passage through which 
breathes an altogether admirable spirit of dignity and po;ver 
‘ Remember ;vhoever is specially authorised thereunto and 
doth not act upnghtly and heartily in relieving the oppressed, 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 15, Dispatch to Bengal, 
Jan 1714. 

^ Ibid , No 16, Dispatch to St Helena, Feb 22, 1717 

® Ibid , Dispatch to Bombay, Feb 27, 1719 
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bnnga upon himself the guilt of that oppression which will 
prove a load too heavy to bear perhaps in this life when his 
conscience is awake but to be sure in that da> when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be laid open and all the actions of 
men s lives accounted for at an nnemng and Just tnbunaL ‘ 
In 17 1 ID a letter to Bengal, they thus sum up thar doc 
trine of free commerce and equity in India W e have 
always built upon this *as a fundamental maxim that 
secunty of Protection and freedom in liberty and property 
with a due administration of justice must of necessity 
people )oar temtones, considering the country all about 
you IS under a despotic government. * 

If the problem before the English m India was one 
requmng greater qualities than those of merchants only that 
whicb confronted the Gwirt of Directors was perhaps even 
more formidable. For their knowledge of the East they had 
mainl) to rel> upon information from men whose interests did 
not always lie in telling them the truth For some reason 
diflicuU to understand, the practice of electing to the director 
ate those who had served the Company in India was not 
popular It had worked well m the case of tVilliam 
Methwold, but his case never became a precedent tor 
fort) )cars after 1700, the hsts of directors reveal as Car 
05 1 can find, the names of cnl) two men, Captain Matthew 
Martin and Alexander Hume who had bred in India, and 
the latter of these two men had been in the service of the 
Oitcnd Compan) 

The powers of the Ooremor and Counal, and ibeir rela 
tions to each other are thus dcarU set forth in a diipalch to 
St- Helena \\c will icll jou the authority we mrest 
)ou and the Council with, as that i-ach ma) know how far 
he ought to go fhe (roremor is entrusted by us m the 
first place l«> sec all our orders arc obeyed we apiKiint a 

• In<lu rtiSf K«u< I l^trr It L fvo 17 Dlqol h |n | ul V. 
(KOfCf IHe. 19. I ly. * It 4 J.,I)i jtktdi lo April 17/I 
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Council to join with him therein, and to give their opinion 
each of them m all matters that come before them , the 
Majority of votes are to determine every question If any 
one or more of the Council think the determination ^vrong, 
they must enter their dissent m consultation with their 
reasons, or else we take it for granted they agreed thereto, 
and shall censure them as we think they deserve The 
whole Council when assembled are to judge of the manage- 
ment of each member, the Governor as well as the rest, for 
he IS but one though chief, and if they find anythmg done 
or intended against our interests or orders, they are to 
remedy or prevent it, or else must bear the blame In the 
absence of Councils, the Governor is to have the general 
care of all things, but as Councils must frequently meet and 
all the members are to be present when health will permit, 
we direct positively that the Council do meet once a week, 
and oftener, if occasion We will never allow the Governor 
to prevent anyone of the Council’s entering in the consulta- 
tions the proposal they make, which they think for our ser- 
vice though rejected, if they shall desire such entry. If he 
doth, let them give us notice, and then they clear themselves 
of imputation on that account ’ ^ 

The Council iias thus to be a real check upon the 
Governor, in another dispatch, to Fort St George, this 
feature is emphasized ‘ We appoint them (the Council) to 
their stations not to sit as Cyphers, but to have each his 
Negative whenever they believe they have a just reason ’ ^ 
Again, in a similar letter to Bombay, ‘ No person of the 
Council shall be brow-beaten or mtimidated on account of 
making exceptions ’ 

This system of check and counter-check has been much 
criticized, and m after years, when wider opportunities and 


^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 16, Dispatch to St Helena, 
March 21, 1718 

® Ibid , Dispatch to Fort St George, Oct 17, 1718 
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deeper rcfpofmbfljUes croirded upon the Company’* *er 
vanta, rt piwed a source of great danger But it must in 
laime*8 be remembered, that if a Preiident in the East 
chose to defy hf* masters, it was extremely difficult to bring 
him to account We hare seen bow Kagwin and ^Mntcr 
rebelled with impunitj and a cunous instance occtured at 
Fort St Dand in 17x3 where Robert Ra worth, the Deputy 
Governor who had gallantly defended the town against the 
raja of Jmjt the )*ear before^ rcxtilted from Edward Hamson, 
the Governor of ilodrus After holding out for some time, 
and firing on the envojs from Fort St George sent to bnng 
him to terms, he finally surrendered to the President m 
December and retired to Pondicherry Thence bo set sail 
for France, and died in Paris, Just os thi. Directors of the 
Company were preparing to prosecute him in England A 
ver^ Tind dread of such outbrcalcs impelled the Directors 
to crush with a beav) hand all symptoms of dislojalt) and 
explains the promptness with which (to talcc on instance) they 
dismissed the Governor and some members of Council at 
Fort St. George in 1731 for neglecting to obey their order*. 
The vigour of iheir language is typical of their fear* had 
this been only the hair brained fyir) notions of a gidd> 
headed )*oung*tcT wc could have slighted and pitied it, but 
wlien wc find the Counefl in the General letter patronuing 
It and rcfcmi^ us thereto to juMify thetr proceedings, it 11 
lime for us to look, about us, and cruih this cockatrice of 
rebclbon in the egg Wc hare often found fault with some 
irutaiiccs of miimanagemcni and generally in on cxpostula 
tory mild manner hoping thereb) to bnng our aflairs into 
a faithful, frugal and regubr method of administration, as 
Ircing unmillmg to procc^ to rougher methods of cure. But 
fcmcc Ixmltiircs mil nrrt do, arwl Uie Infectioui gangrene 
spreads *0 hit wc niu<t ritough with regret apply the bit 
remedy * 

• Letter I took No. 17 IH jatchto ^ort Si 
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CHAPTER X 


THE EEaLISH AED EEBNOH IN INDIA TO THE 
PEACE OP AIX-IiA-OHAPEDLE 

In the middle of the eighteenth century a change came 
over the destinies of the European settlements m India 
The English and French Companies began to be embroiled 
m the international conflicts of their respective countnes 
The war of the Spanish succession, as we have seen, had 
, run Its course without any open conflicts between thejbelli- 
xa^'fgcrent nations m the East, the war of the Austrian suc- 
cession was destmed to have a different issue Hence- 
forward, European conflicts were to have their echoes in 
distant climes, and, m the words of Voltaire, ‘ the first 
cannon shot fired in our lands was to set the match to all 
the batteries m Amenca and in Asia’ ^ 

A few prehminary words must be said about the position 
of the French The history of eastern exploration records 
some very early French attempts to reach India by the 
Cape route , for mstance, that of Jean Parmentier, poet and 
scholar, who, with his brother Raoul, visited Madagascar 
and the Moluccas m 1529, and died m Sumatra. Henry IV 
chartered two companies for the Indian trade, but they 
failed for want of money and popular support In 1642 
Richeheu founded the ‘Soci^t^ de I’Onent’, which dis- 
sipated its energies in the colonuiation of Madagascar, under 
t^ leadership of Proms and Flacourt 

1 The first French East India Company that succeeded m 

establishing permanent trade relations with India was that 


* Fragments sur r lude, 17^3, p 5< 
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of 1664 which owed Its inception and most of Its earl} 
mccesi to the fostering care of the great French minuter, 
Colbert, and Louis VIV himself The first expeditions of 
the Company were wasted m attempts to revive the Moda 
gascar cokwiies, A factory was founded at Surat in 1668 
by Caron, a Dutchman m the French service, and another 
was established at Masuhpolam in 1669- In 1674 Frnnfou 
Martm founded Pondicherry the future capital of French 
India, on a small piece of temioiy ceded by a native ruler 
eighty fi'^e miles south of Madras. In Bengal, 1690-1 a foe 
tor) was built at Chandarmgaf ' on the Hughlt, lurteen 
miles above Calcutta, on a site given to the French by the 
Nawab in 1674. In the seventeenth centur) the European 
wars of Loms \IV reacted ad\‘cridy upon the Last India 
Company France was at war with Holland except for 
short intervals from 1673 to 1713 and though for the first 
two j-eart of that penod she was allied with England, even 
then the fighting m the East fell mainl) to her share, In 
1673 the trench occupied St Thom^ on the coast of 
Coromandel, but 10 the following year de la Ha}^, their 
admiral, was dmen from Trincomali in Ccykm,nnd m 1674 
the Dutch captured St Thomt In 1693 oAer a short 
siege the Dutch indicted a dectsive blow by the capture 
of I omlicheny itself For »i* years the town remained in 
their hands, arid thc) constructed there fomfications which 
long ranked os the finest in Indui. It was restored to the 
French with defences intact by the Peace of Ryswick in 
1697 but was not actualt) handed oixr Ifll 1699. Under 
tlic care of Martin, its founder though he rccuvcd hardly 
an) help from home Pondicherry grew Into a fiouthblng 
town of 40,000 inhabitants. But clsewhcrt. Frendi m 
fiucncc in Indu decay-cd. TIm. factories ot Surat Banlaru, 
and Masulipatam were abandoned. The Company m 
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France was pmclrcallj moribund^ and, from 1708 to its 
reoTganuabon m 1720 cublet iti privilcEes of hadmg to 
India to some merchants of Sl Malo. 

^\^lra the Scotsman, John Law of Launston, began hu 
amanng career as controller of the French finances, the 
East India Company was soon Involrcd m his famous 
system It was mcorporated with the Canada Company 
the Mississippi Compan) or Companj of the West, the 
Senegal Company the Chiru Company and the Companies 
of Domingo and Guinea, and this mammoth association, 
known as the Company of the Indies was also granted 
the right of issuing the coinage, the monopoly of tobacco, 
and the control of the public debL \\T>cn the craih came 
in 1720, the East Indn Compony was reconsirtutcd as the 
Perpetual Company of the Indies', and the monopoly of 
tobacco was the only one of the speoal privileges granted 
b> Law that was left to it From this date the fortones of 
the French East India Company greatly impro>‘ed. In 
1721 Its servants ftrully took posseasion of Mauntms (Isle 
of France), whither they had first gone in J715 In the 
Isle of Bourbon they had probably settled as early as 
1657 seven years before the founding of Colberts com 
piny' In 1725 they acquired Mah< in Malabar, and in 
1739 Kankal on the coast of Coromandel 
/ TTic relative pcaiiions of the English and hrench in 1744 
were as follows- — The English Company was by far the 
wealthier body and drove the more ngoroui trade. Its 
fleets of merchantmen were larger end more regular In ihetr 
i-oyagcs to and fro It had a longer more continuous and 
less chequered history m the East The Piesidcncy of 
Bombay was Car superior fn strength to any hreneb settle- 
ment on the west coast OileutU quite dwarfed Chandonu 
gar In the Gangetic delta, nml Madras was at least equal 
' Fe* tbe tUln of ll>e KUlnwitt la Utne iitaAdt tet toU I ef 
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to Pondicherry in size and strength, and, on the testimony 
of the Frenchmen Dupleix and Labourdonnais, greatly 
excelled the French settlement in the extent and variety of 
Its commerce ^ Finally, and this is perhaps the most im-' 
portant point of all, the Enghsh Company was a great 
private corporation, founded and maintamed by individual ^ 
enterprise, supported by the profits drawn from the trade ^ 
with India, not dependent in any way on the state, butj 
rather haymg the state itself considerably m its debt, un-| 
connected officially with the government by any legal tie,| 
but able, by the presence of many of its Directors in Parlia- 
ment and by its wealth and interest, to exercise no shght 
influence upon national policy 

As for the French Company, their settlements on the 
western shore and m Bengal could not claim, as we have 
seen, to rival those of the English, though in Pondicherry 
.(their chief station) they possessed a fine and well-fortified 
town In the Isles of France and Bourbon they had a 
point d'apprn to India, on the value of which contemporary 
cntics were not agreed, some holding these possessions to 
be of great value as a refuge for French fleets when dnven 
by the autumn monsoons or a European enemy from the 
exposed sea-board of Coromandel, others considenng that 
as a base of operations they were too far from the mam- 
land of India, and therefore a source of weakness 

Viewed from the home aspect, the French Company 
differed stnlongly from its rival It had always been more 
the offspring of state patronage than the outcome of spon- 
taneous mercantile activity,® and by 1744 it had sunk to the 
position of a subordinate department of state From the 
very begmmng the Company had never been in a position 
to dispense ivith royal subsidies and royal mterference 

PP^ 83^* ■T'cz/rtjfe la Bourdotniais, Puces yttsltfcaiives, 1750, 

Compare vol v, part I, of tins senes, pp 79-So, 94, See 
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The King tud oflen intervened draitical]> in its admfnfitra 
"ticm, as, for instance, m 1684, when he appointed Segnelay 
Perpctoal Chief President and Director Its shareholdersl 
were a body of rtniien with no bvely personal interest in 
the Indian trade. Its revenue was largely drawn from the' 
monopoly of tobacco, the one special pmilege conferred 
upon It by Law whidi It had been able to retain. The 
Directors and Inspectors, who managed the most important 
affiuTS of the Company were nominated by the Crown and 
all real control passed into the hands of the King’s Com 
missanes. The Crown was again and again obliged to 
come to the aW of the Company From 17*5 to 1765 no 
meeting of iharebolders was ever called, and after 1733 the 
state even guaranteed dividends at a fixed rate. The most 
prosperous penod of the French Company hnandally was 
probably from 1 73 1 to 1 738, and on the eve of the war of 
the AuArun saccession thdr fortunes had already begun 
to wane.' As a consequence of the states boreaucratic 
control a certain lethargy crept into all the Compan} s 
business, and was reflected m their Indian settlements. 
Trade flagged, or at least renumed ilaJionary There was 
little enterprise or growth Pondicherry had been de 
A*elopcd by the energy of Its founder Fmnfois Martin who 
died In 1706 and later by Lenoir and Dumas But Chan- 
damagar in Bengal, which province was commercially and 
politically the key of India, made little progress till it came 
under the control of Joseph hran^li Dupicix, I73I■"^• 
Captain Aleiandcr lltmllton ta}f contempluoxHly fw 
want of mooe) they are not m a capacity to trade. They 
lave a few pnmte families dwelling near the factory and a 
pretty little church to bear M«s m, whkh is the chwf 
buiiness of the trench in Bengal * ITic perusal of lb< 

• t im ii ti/MO/ifH h dtt I»-I ' 

SI 1 AbU» Jferf Itrt. r»rii, 1*69 n «r<] 

* 1 \rar -f tf lli I imhti Cayt, Alrttivlr IfaBillf* I7<4 
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records m the India Office gi\cs the same impression It 
IS extraordinar) ho\s few references there are to the French 
m the Company’s /iooks down, at any rale, to 1720. 

As late as 1718 the Dutch are still considered the strongest 
European nation in India ‘Their strength’, wrote the 
Court, ‘ IS greatly superior to ours and all other Europeans 
joined together, and nothing but the Powers in Europe 
makes them afraid to prove it against any or all of their 
competitors in the trade of India ’ ’ Just as the English 
faded to realize how near the influence of Holland in 
India proper was to decaj', so they failed at first to foresee 
bo'v soon the French were to exhibit a brilliant revival It 
was the news of the union of the Company of the West and 
the Company of the Indies that first made the Court of 
Directors in London uneasy In 1719 they communicated 
to their servants in the East the details of Law s great 
scheme, and referred to a rumour that ten or twelve ships 
were building in England for the French Company They 
added, ‘what the issue of this mighty project w'lll prove, 
which at present appears like a blazing comet, time only 
can ascertain Our eye is upon that part of it w'hich re- 
lates to the East Indies ’ * 

The more clearly it is understood that the revival of the 
French power only dates from about 1728, the greater is 
the testimony to the ability of men like Dumas and Dupleix, 
who in the short space of twenty years could lift the fortunes 
of their country to something like an apparent equality with 
that of their longer established rivals But at the same timd 
the reflection is suggested that the roots of the English^ 
Company must have struck far deeper into the Indian soil | 
No French ships at all sailed from France in 1721 and 
1722 In October 1727 and January 1728 the imports 

^ India Office Records, Letter Book No 16, Dispatch to Bomba}, 
Feb 21, 1718 

^ Ibid , No 17, Dispatch to Fort St George, Dec ip, 1719 
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appeared on the Coromandel coast (1745) and threatened 
Pondteherry The French Governor-General, Dupleuc, who 
assumed office m January 174* promptly appealed to the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and the ktter forbade the English 
to \iolate the neutrality of the Mughal Empire. Having 
thus secured himself from attack, Dupleix earned the war 
into the enemy’s country He planned with La Bourdonnais, 
who bad equipped a new fleet in the Isles and also received 
reinforcements from France, to sail to the Indian coast and 
attempt the siege of Kfadras. La Bourdonnaii reached 
Pondicherry at the begmning of July 17461 iiBcr fighting 
a drawn battle with Peyton a very incompetent officer 
Barnet 8 successor in the command of the English fleet 
But La Boordonnais and Duplek were not destined to 
act in unity La Hour donruils s original intention had appa 
rcntl) been to prey on British shipping, and as soon os he 
am\ed at Pondicherry he seems to have shrunk from the 
attempt on Madras. He had at first some reason for hesiia 
tion for he certainly could not have oniiapated that Peyton 
would so pusillanimouslyhave left the town to its fate For 
8 is weeks he refused to set sail, unless he received from 
Duplcis and the Pondicherry Counal a rgned order to 
assault the town and a definite promise on their part to 
take all responiibiliiy for he feared the English fleet would 
attack him m the rear when engaged In the blockade 
Duplets in rqily insisted that La Dourdonnais should either 
amult Madras or fight the English on the high seas but he 
refused to rclics*e La Dourdonnah of the responsibility of 
deciding l>clwecn these (wo courses 

In September llourdonnais was finall) prevailed upon 
to commence operations. Madras, under ils goicmor 
Nichobs ^Iorsc made a scry feeble rcsiMance and »ur 
rendered on Sejrtemlwr a lifter a liombardment of a few 
days, during which turt a num was louchctl on cither ildf 
by the shot of the other the only loss of life l>ring caused 
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by the accidental explosion of a shell in the English ranks 
Among the pnsoners of ^var surrendered was Robert Clive, 
then a young wTiter in the Company’s service, a youth of 
twenty-one wnth a melancholic temperament, high ambitions, 
and great, though as yet unsuspected, powers 

'\\Tien Dupleix received La Bourdonnais’s first dispatch 
announcing that Madras was m his hands and that he had 
the English at discretion, his satisfaction was complete, and 
he prepared to press his advantage to the full To his 
mtense disgust he received letters from La Bouidonnais 
proposmg that the English Company should be allowed to 
ransom their settlement Dupleix flatly refused to be a party 
to any such proceeding, claimed the right as Governor- 
General to adjudicate on the fate of the town, and implored 
La Bourdonnais not to lose the advantage of so unex"pected 
a success But La Bourdonnais, declaring that his word was 
already pledged to the English m Madras, hastily concluded 
the negotiations, and, influenced — in all probability — by a 
handsome bnbe or douceur promised him by Morse,^ signed 
a Convention engaging to restore Madras for £400,000 The 
conduct of La Bourdonnais was obviously disingenuous, for 
in his first dispatch he declared that the English had surren- 
dered at discretion, and he had, since the capitulation 
discussed with Dupleix, as though the matter were sUll open, 
the vanous possibilities of ransommg the settlement, demohsh- 
mg It, or retammg it as a French possession Dupleix, putting 
a strong curb upon his natural feelings of resentment, had 
exhausted every means, reason, persuasion, and even en- 
treaty, to prevent La Bourdonnais from taking the final 
step , but all in vain ‘ The anger and vexation of the 
Governor,’ says a native observer, ‘ when he heard the con- 
vention was signed, cannot be adequately descnbed ’ ® His 

^ For the evidence of this see Htsiory of the French tn India, by G B 
Malleson, Appendix A Also by Prosper Cnltm, pp 217-19 

® The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga PiUat, ed by Sir J F Pnce, 
K C S I , vol 11, p 345 
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bittw chagnn wo» njdur*i enough, for he had from the first, 
uncc i74r taken the chief part in prepanng for the attack 
upon Madras, and it was mainl> at bis expense that the 
expedition was fitted out An onedifying personal qoairel 
was soon raging between the ttro men , the writer quoted 
above noted in his diai) that the ways of Europeans, who 
used always to act in union, have apparently now become 
like those of natives and Muhammadans * 

La Bourdonnais refused to commonicate with the officials 
whom Dupleix sent to take over possession of the town, and 
Dupleu called upon the officers of the army and the fleet to 
disregard the orders of La Bourdonnais as a rebcL There 
can be little doubt that m the mam dispute Duplox was 
m the nght end La Bourdonnais in the wrong The French 
in Pondicherry for the most part supported the Govemor 
General, and regarded bU adversary os the victim of an 
uicomprehensible inlataatioix The legal point at issue was 
somewhat techrucaL In the ordinary course of events the 
final arbitiunent os to the dispcaal of Madras would rest 
with Dupleu as Govemor-Genenl of the French possessiora 
m the East La Bourdonnais, howe\‘CT constantly mam 
tamed that he had been given independent powers by the 
Minister of Marine and had recov^ orders not to retain 
any place he should capture. But this commission dated 
hack to 1741 when only a pnvatecnng cruise against British 
shipping was in contemplation. The minister in laying an 
mjanclion upon him not to retain any conquests had not 
for es een that he would cooperate with Duplcix 10 an attack 
upon an English Presidency town, and as the Pondicherry 
Council pointed out, the alleged mdtpendeni powers were 
no more than those granted to any admiral of a squadron over 
his lubordmalc captains. In truth when La Bourdonnais 

‘ Tit P h*it Di*rj tf AmjMdi fd. Ur SU J F Prfe* 

k.CJ> K rot. iJ rv, 394. 

* fi A tffrt'uti P F 4/jl/ dt U Tirw 
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demanded an Order in Council before he would move lo the 
siege of Madras, he virtuallj acknowledged the authority of 
the Go\ emor-General, and condemned by anticipation the 
attitude he adopted after the surrender of Madras 

The course of e%ents played into the hands of Dupleix 
The break-up of the monsoons in October 1746, which 
began with a gale of unusual se\crity, dro\e La Bourdonnais 
back to the Isles with shattered ships As soon as he had 
departed, Dupleiv seized Madras, repudiated the Convention 
on the ground that the action of La Bourdonnais in con- 
cluding It had been ulha vires, and marched the English 
into Pondicherry as his prisoners of war There, however, 
his success ended The attack on Fort St David, where 
the refugees from Madras had congregated, was repelled by 
Stnnger Lawrence, a brave officer and sound tactician, who 
was destined to play a long and honourable part in the 
Anglo-French conflict in India. A formidable English fleet 
ivith thirteen ships of the hne now appeared off the Coro- 
mandel coast and subjected Pondicherry to a severe siege 
The French defence was ably directed, though the enemy’s 
conduct of the operations is said to have been very in- 
capable, and Dupleix had the satisfaction of seeing the 
English abandon their trenches, after losmg one thousand 
men, a week before the Peace ivas proclaimed in India 
Dunng the war the English and French had been fighting 
in the far West as well as in the East, and diplomatists in 
Europe made success m one hemisphere balance defeat 
in the other The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle m 1748 restored 
Madras to the English and Louisbourg m North America to 
the French 

^ Thus ended the first round of the Anglo-French conflict. 
It has often been said that the quarrel between the tw'o 
French commanders saved the English m India from ruin 
But there is no real ground for such a statement, which 
magnifies the incident out of all proportion to its real 
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import. A» the French histonsn Cultru pomts out, the 
most the French could ha\‘e achieved at thii time wai to 
take iladma, and they took it had there been no quarrel, 
they would merely have kept the town till the Peace, end 
they kept it, In spite of the quarrel The) retained and 
could have retained it, no totter aunply because the matter 
was settled over their heeds by statesmen in Europe. It 
may be added that the tah of kladras was a serious enough 
disaster for the Er^lish and a suffkaently great achievement 
of the French, without its being exaggerated to Imply that 
the total rum of the English settlements was threatened. 
The war on the Coromandel coast affected a single English 
Presidency town, and that one probably the wcalLCst of the 
three. Calcutta and Bombay the bttcf at this time tho 
strongest European settlement m India, slfll nrraained. It 
may be argued that, had Dupleu and La Dotrrdonnais been 
united, they might have followed up their success against 
hlodms by on attack on Bengal But though Dupleix with 
charaaenstic danng suggested this course. It was scouted by 
La Bourdonnaii on the ground that to violate the neutrality 
of the Mughal Emperor in Hindustan would have meant 
the expulsion of the French from his dominions. Dupleix 
failed even to reduce Fort St. David, a few miles south of 
Pondicherry Calcuiia was hardly Ukcl> to have lurrcndered 
as weakly as Madras, and Peyton s squadron was still cruismg 
in the Bay of BenpL In 1747 Boscawen was already on hts 
way from England with the most powerful armament that 
had yet appeared In the East Had the French been engaged 
before Calcutta when he am»-ed, thc> would have been cosHy 
blocked up in the Hughli, and Pondicherry itself would 
have been in imminent danger" | 
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THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ON THE COROMANDEL 
COAST, TO THE RECALL OF DtJFLEIX 

After the treaty of Ai\-!a-Chapelle, to all outward 
appearances the stains guo on the coast of Coromandel 
was restored, though the French were left with a sense of 
bemg unfairly robbed of victory and the English of having 
fortunately avoided defeat Besides this, the serv^ants of the 
two Companies had openly confronted each other sw'ord m 
hand, and the old peaceful relations could never be com-, 
pletely re-established The war had changed their whole\ 
point of view it had taught them, says a contemporary t 
ivnter, for the first time ‘the geography of the countr]' | 
a hundred miles round their settlements ’ ^ It had alsc j 
taught them mcidentally their own strength m relation td 
the native powers In 1746 an open collision had taken 
place between the French and An-waru-din, the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, under whose protection the English and 
French had long dwelt secure Dupleix had only won his 
countenance to the French attack on Madras by promising 
to surrender the place to him after its capture from the 
English, a promise he had no mtenbon of fulfiUing When 
the Nawab attempted to enforce his claims, a mere handful 
of French troops had defeated An-waru-din’s army m a battle 
rather absurdly said by Voltaire to exceed in fame the feat 
of the Spartans at Thermopylae ’ The victory, however, was 
extremely significant, and the lesson it conveyed was not 

^ An Account of the Wai in India, R O Camhndge, 1761, p w 

* Prtcis du Slide de Louis XV, p 599 
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lost upon Dupleix, who hcncdorward astuined, and nghtly 
assumed that the umneldy lU-disaplmed, and badly led 
annies of the Muhammadan powcrt m southern India could 
not stand for a moment against tmined European troops. 
After 1748 Duplctx was strongly dtsmchned to resume the 
rfile of the peaceful trader He was, indeed, little fitted to 
be the chief of a tradmg-compan/s scttleinent m time of 
peace. He disliked the drudgery and despised the monotony 
of a commercial life, and it was his firm connction that in 
trade, at any rate, his nation could never hope to rival the 
English settlcmcnti, Ha bent la) rather m the direction of 
diplomacy and mtngue. like all able men, he lo\ed power 
and both from policy and Inclination was not adverse to 
a certam theatrical pomp and display He bad studied 
sedulously the complicated natl\c politics of southern India, 
and soon found in them a promumg field for the cxercue of 
hu peculur talents. But It is an error to suppose that he 
began with such a comprehensive scheme os has often been 
attnbuted to him for the acquisition of dominion in Indix 
He was, like most successful politicians (and this Is said in 
no disparaging sense), an adrcniurer and an oppoftunlst- 
Hls ideas widened and developed as be advanced from 
success to succeu He hardly reahred himself till the end 
of his Indian career whhhcr hfa course was leading him, 
and, as we shall see. he afforded hltle opportunity to the 
autbonties of the French East India Company or the French 
mlniitry to appreciate hU position. Further hb CiH was 
brgcly due to two other causes^the recklessness of hn 
financial methods and his lack of ttstnunt 
The English lhcmscU*es had afforded Dupleixa precedent 
for his eicursions into natiw poliilci. In return for the 
cession of a poa at the mouth of the Colcroon nver they 
had supported the pretenilom of a claimant to the throne of 
Tanjorc- The Frenchman pave the ® wider etienuon 
and a more danng aiiplication. In 1748 the aged ruler of 
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southern India, Asaf Jah, the famous Nizam-ul-Mulk, died, 
and his sons and grandsons immediately commenced to fight 
ivith one another for the succession Dupleix had already 
begun to favour the claims of a native prince known as 
j Chanda Sah ib, whom all contemporary v nters descnbe as a 
I man__QfLexceptional ability, against An-n aru-din, the ruling 
Na^\ab of the Carnatic, and as this man united his forces 
with those of Mozaffar Jang, one of the claimants to the 
inhentance of Nizam-ul-Mulk, he had good hopes that 
in the future both the ruler of the Carnatic and his overlord 
the Subadar of the Deccan would owe their thrones to 
French arms It is fairly obvious that if the design had 
succeeded, the resulting advantages to the French would 
have been very great Dupleix played for a high stake and 
came within a measurable distance of success 

Mozaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib, supported by French 
troops, defeated and killed An-waru-dm at Ambur in 1749 
Muhammad Ah, the illegitimate son of the late ruler, fled to 
Tnchinopoly, but the rest of the Carnatic passed under the 
dominion of Chanda Sahib, who liberally rewarded his 
benefactors, the French, by grants of land consisting of 
eighty villages round Pondicherry Dupleix was eager to 
follow up the great imtial success thus secured by a concen- 
trated attack on Tnchinopoly, and an advance in force 
agamst Nasir Jang, the de facto Subadar of the Deccan, but 
he could not prevail on his native allies to act as vigorously 
as he wished Chanda Sahib wasted time in a fruitless 
attack on Tanjore,and in the meantime Nasir Jang marched 
into the province with a huge and unwieldy army, it bemg 
recorded that the circuit of his camp was twenty miles in 
curcumference He was joined by a British contmgent of 
600 under Major Lawrence, for the English, much against 
their will, had been dnven to the conclusion that they must 
take up arms to prevent the native powers falling completely 
under the influence of the French They had therefore 
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relactantly »ent a small reinforcement to the fugitive Mnbam 
road Ah at Tnchmopoly though the) foolishly declined 
Boscawen s offer to remain with hu fleet on the Coro 
mandel coast Owmg to the desertion of thirteen French 
officers, MoiaflSir Jang fuircndered himself to Nasir Jang 
and Chanda Sahib was obl^ed to fall back upon Pondi 
cherry But the check to the French was only momentary 
for Dupleu met the emU with great coolneu and resource 
He mtrigued first with Nasir Jang then with disaffected 
indmduali in his camp Hts officers captured Masulipatam 
and Trrvadi, and Bossy took Jinji, a poiition which had 
hitherto been considered innnable. Natir Jang was soon 
afterwards assassinated In December 1750 and Moiaffar 
Jong was released and installed as Subadar of the Deccan at 
Pondicherry There he made over to the French the towns 
of Dm and MasuUpaum, and added large pecuniary grants. 
A sum of £50 000 was given to the Compan) and a like 
amount to the troops, while Dupleu it u said received 
£aoo,<x>o and a consisting of the village \ aJdanir with 
£to,ooo a )ear The new Subadar haHod Dupleu os tiuC' 
rain of southern India from the Kuliu to Cape Comorla 
Thu \'ague and magnificent 'title os it has been described 
b) no means meant os Macauhj end many other wnten hair 
supposed that Dupleu henceforward ruled ihlrt) millions cf 
people with almost absolute power It gave him no direct 
right of odministration ow the region indicated which 
embraced the temiones of Tanjore Madura, and Mysore 
These kingdoms had ncs-cr eren acknowledged the sure 
rainly of the Subadar of the Deccan and that ruler had no 
power to delegate tmewgnty over them. FicnmthcCar 
natic, as wc know Chanda Sahib was Nawab till his death. 
When that event look place Dupleix items to have con- 
tempUted assuming the title himself Imt wan dmiuoded 
from doing so by IluMy who uw that it would eaaJpffJtc 
* Df/uis J‘ro4p«i Cetm, pp, 1 7 S 
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the English irreconcilably, and Chanda Saliib’s son was 
allowed to succeed The title conferred merely an ‘ hono- 
rar}' suzerainty but it no doubt added greatly to the 
prestige of the recipient in the eyes of the natne powers, and 
enabled him to assume the state and even the dress of an 
Indian pnnce 

After Mozaflar Jang’s enthronement at Pondicherr}', the 
new’^ Subadar set out in Januar}’ 1751, accompanied by 
Bussy, the ablest of the French commanders, for Aurung- 
abad The original intention was that Bussy should return 
as soon as he had escorted the new’ ruler to his capital, but 
Mozaflar Jang w’as killed in a chance skirmish a few days 
after the march had begun For a moment it seemed as 
though the wonderful success of the French was in jeopardy, 
but Bussy proved equal to the occasion He boldly set 
aside Mozaffar Jang’s infant sons, on the plea that it was 
impossible for a mmor to succeed to so troubled an inheri- 
tance, elevated to the throne Salabat Jang, the third son of 
the late Nizam-ul-MuIk, who happened to be a prisoner m 
the camp, and conducted him safely to Hyderabad Bussy 
stayed onto buoy up the power of his piotegi^ and for seven 
years he maintained his position with w’onderful skill and 
address, guiding the policy of Salabat Jang, protecting him 
against his numerous enemies at home and defeating the 
foreign powers that invaded his territory 

Meanwhile m the Carnatic Dupleix reached the apogee 
of his fortunes in 1751 From that year his influence began 
to wane Hitherto the English, reluctant to enter into the 
dynastic wars, had given but feeble assistance to those 
candidates for the thrones of the Deccan and the Carnatic 
who were supposed to favour their cause, and at one time 
had withdrawn all support from Muhammad All But 
realizing at last that they could not afford to see him cap- 
tured in Tnchinopoly, they determined to help him effectu- 
ally with money and men Above all it was essential that 
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the important stnUegic position of TrKlimopoly should not 
fall into the hands of the French* English trade would be 
rained if all the hinterland of the seaports were to pass Into 
the power of their European rivals Hence followed the 
confused straggle known as the war ra the Carnatic. The 
whole position was anomalous in the extreme. Fngland and 
Franco were at peace m Europe, and therefore the repre- 
sentatives of the two Companies could not attack each other 
directl) nor of course, assail each other’s settlements. 
They waged war nominally as the allies of belligerent native 
pow er s, and at first some attempt was made, though it was 
soon abandoned, to maintam the legal fiction of Anglo- 
French peace, by a mutual understanding that the European 
forces should not fire upon each other The whole of the 
Carratic became the theatre of the war and suffered terribly 
The Rajas of Tanjore and Mysore were drawn into the 
conflict, and (he Marathas were always at band, ready and 
eager to fish in the troubled waters. 

In the spring of 1751 It looked as though Tnchinopoly 
must merrtably ftU, but the genius of Oire evolved a Kh^e 
for Its rehefi By a daring expedition, m August 1751, he 
selied upon the fort at Arcot, the political capital of the 
Carnatic, and thus, as he intended, obliged Chanda Sahib 
to send half his army from Tnchinopoly to olietnpt Itt 
recapture Oivc sustained the famous siege of fifty day* 
immortalucd and somewhat exaggerated in the glowing 
pertods of ^tacaulay and in the end beat off hit aisailants 
he followed op this success by victories at Arm and 
Covenpak. Tnchinopoly was relieved and repnwiKBwl 
b) Ijwrence and One Jacques Francois Law the french 
commander nqihew of the famous finandcf John Ijaw ^ 
Launston, was forced to apiiuhte with his army and 
Chanda Sahib driven to surrender to the general of the Rsji 
of Tanjorc, who was then allied with Muhammad \lt- 
was treacherously put to death, sofnewlui to the discredit of 
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the English, who might ha^ c exerted UiemsclN cs to sax e lum, 
n icnccforwnrd Muhammad Ah uas d, >/<7Na\\abof 
>e arnatic Dupicix alnajs showed his greatest side m 
'ersux, and he met these disasters with his usual intrepid 
resourcefulness, summoning to his aid the forces of the 
arathas and intriguing inccssantl) with the natnc allies of 
e iinghsh But Lawrence completely dcfceited de Kerjean 
Jihour, and though there was still much hard fighting 
^ I e neighbourhood of 'rnchmopolj and many isolated 
rench successes, the opponents of Duplcix slowly and 
1} gained ground E\cn Buss) began to urge the 
'emor-Gcncral to make the best peace he could His 
ow^ innuence at the court of the Subadar of the Deccan 
^ een eclipsed for a time, though he soon re established 
position, and in the autumn of 1753 obtained the 
Sion of ‘the Northern Circars’, that is, the valuable dis- 
s in southern Orissa and the northern part of the Car- 
extending for about six hundred miles along the coast 
■s was, howexer, no unconditional grant of territory, as is 
onietimes supposed, but the allocation of the land revenue 
t e provinces for the support of his troops as long as they 
jere m the serxace of the Subadar As a matter of fact, 
^om em India had been so desolated by the long xvar that 
httle revenue from them xxas forthcoming 
^ r Dupleix ’, xvrote the English at Madras m 1753, ‘has 
y repeated strokes been reduced very low' ' ’ At the end 
year he xvas driven to make overtures for peace His 
and^^^^ been defeated, his allies were discontented, 

6 was in sore need of money His representatives 
D^t h ^ ^^Sbsh authonties m conference at Sadras, a 
t u c settlement between Madras and Pondicherry He 
^ ere produced patents from Salabat Jang and the Mughal 
peror himself, appointing him Naxvab of the Carnatic 

Fort St Records, French in India, vol ii p 103, Letter from 

ueorge, Oct 29, 1733 
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The English pronounced the invalidity of the document 
purporting to come from the Emperor to be as clear as tbe 
sun at noon and themselves produced other patents In 
favour of Muhammad Alu The cooferenco proved abortive, 
Dupleix refuimg to moderate any of his demands, and the 
English indignantly declaring that they irere not b^ging a 
peace * 

In the meantime the Directors of the Companies in both 
London and Pans Trere growing dissatisfied with the too 
vigorous part pbyed by their servants in these dynastic wars. 
Duveber a Director of the French Company finding it 
necessary to go to London on pn\-ale business at the end of 
1753, was authortred to discuss matters mformally with the 
represen tatrres of the English Compan> Several con* 
fcrences were held by him and the Due de Mirepoix, the 
French ambassador with the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Eari of Holdemesse, but though negotiations were spun out 
till 1755 no agreement was reach ^ A study of ongmal 
documents’ has revealed the fact that there is no truth in 
the traditional story that the English demanded the recall of 
Duplcix in return for that of Saondcra, the President of Fort 
Sl George, and then, m spite of their proposal bemg 
accepted unfaul) retained the btlrr in There wa^ 

rx> such reciprocal agreement As a matter of fact, in the 
ncgotations of 1753 the name of Pupleiv does not seem to 
hare been mentioned. Hh recall had been determined, 
upon before the conference began. Silhouette the Kings 
Commissary had alira)*i been opposed to his polky The 
news of Laws surrender at Tnchinopolj had caused great 
urwaiuxesi in. Ftatice awi tesccwibci'n.te the 

charges contained m the memoirs of Ij Bourdonruii whah 
were published m 1750 

« f ml t/ Ikf Hi! M ImtuL, I O CtmlrV'ce • 

*• 
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Godeheu, a Director of the Compan), \vas sent out at tlic 
beginning of i754rMlh plcnar}* pow ers to supersede Duplciv 
and hold a searching inquiry into the state of affairs in 
India He r\as also guen sealed orders, rNhich an ere quite 
unnecessary and might N\ell haNc been dispensed NNith, to 
arrest the evGo\emor-Gcncrnl if he proved contumacious 
The loyaltj and patriotism of Dupleix \Ncre ne\cr in question , 
so far as he had erred, it was only in the means by which he 
had sought to promote the glory and honour of his countr}' 
Godeheu landed at Pondicherry in August 1754 In 
October he brought about a suspension of arms for three 
months, and followed this up m Januar)' 1755 by a pro\a- 
sional treaty’ w hich was not to be \alid unless it were accepted 
by the two Companies at home B) its terms, both nations 
agreed to interfere no further m the quarrels of native 
pnnees, and to renounce all Muhammadan offices and 
dignities The right of either party to vanous possessions 
was guaranteed, the only territorial concession contemplated 
being that the English should receive either Masuhpatam or 
Dm in the Northern Circars, of part of ivhich region they 
were already in effective occupation 
Dupleix aftenvards protested that Godeheu had * signed 
the ruin of the country and the dishonour of the nation ’ 
His contention w-as that wffien his successor arrived in 
India, French affairs had already taken a turn for the better, 
and with the reinforcements which he brought with him 
Godeheu might have captured Tnchinopoly and defeated 
the English This judgement has passed into a verdict of 
history Even Cultru — the bnlliant French historian Nvho, 
from ah exhaustive study of the records, has taught us so 
much of the life and policy of Dupleix and exploded so 
many fallacies — seems to lapse back to the old view that 
Godeheu, out of pure ‘ baseness of soul laboured to 
undo the work of his predecessor just as the tide was turnmg 
and success had come within the range of practical 

814 I 
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poUdcs.* Apart from the £act that this Judgement teems to 
run counter to the conclusions of three-quarters of Cultru* 
book, I do not believe that there it a particle of c\’idence 
for it except m the biassed statement* of Dnpleuc and hi* 
supporters. There appear* no reason to postulate male^o- 
lence on Godebeu s part to explain why be acted a* he did- 
He declares that he irer\t out with on open mifid, or even 
with predispositions m favour of the man he was to lucceed, 
that he found the greatest confotion, the army clamouring 
for pay and the treasury empty To continue the war 
would have been the height of folly He state* that the 
troop* he brought with him were almost worthless for 6ght 
mg puTpoies All thi* it absolutely corroborated by the 
Pondicherry CouncD, who wrote to the Director* that nothmg 
more fortunate than the Peace could have happened to the 
Company and that they had always doubted that tho 
English would have been willing to accede to it m mcw of the 
advantageous position they occupied.* The Coundl added 
that the English bad a 500 men, including 1 150 soldiers 
of a King's regunent, many aJbc* and plenty of money, 
while the French possessed bat 1,150 troops — ‘God know* 
what tort of troops —and were almost without allies and 
in sore straits for gold. The English m India unonimomly 
took the same new They held that tho Peace was unduly 
farounble to the enemy TTicyhad at the lime 900 French 
prisonen of war in their hands as ogainst soo held by their 
opponents, Ddward Ives, who arrived m Indu with \\alson a 
fleet in 175^ say* the Peace was by all deemed to have 
been a masterl) stroke of French politic* on the contrary 
the advantages resulting from this treaty to the English 
East Indu Company were beyond every one* comprehen 
won, for It was by everybody known that at this lime, 
exclusive of our naval force our troops on the coast ciceeded 

* rrpipef Cflilni DufAs jv j««. 

* t i f<m U iwt Gtdtiuu |•6o, j*p 
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those of the French in number one thousand ’ ' Admirals 
Watson and Pocock loudlj lamented that the Peace had 
tied their hands and robbed them of an assured success 
With these mows, the histonan Ormc, at that time resident 
in Madras — a man nho ne\er underrates the power of the 
French — thoroughlj agrees The truth is that the o^er- 
sanguine temperament of Dupleix, which earned him so far 
on the road to MCtorj when fortune was kind, rendered him 
constitutionally unable to recognize the fact of failure His 
ow n officers tvere well aware of this trait ‘ He has alw ays 
persisted said Law, ‘ in refusing to believe anything as to 
the supenority of the army of the enemy o\er ours’, ' ‘ I see 
wnth sorrow’, wrote Bussy, ‘that cients alone can comance 
> ou, and that you wall only recognize the value of my advice 
when It IS too late to profit by it 

It IS to be noted, too, that Godeheu at first held out for 
higher terms, and it was only the arrnal of Watson’s fleet wath 
a strong force on board, which threatened, in alliance with 
the Marathas, to launch a formidable attack from Bombay 
on Buss) in the Deccan under the leadership of Clue, 
that forced him to moderate his demands It is indeed 
a mistake to represent the Peace as in any sense humiliating 
to the French. The temtones guaranteed to them were 
assessed at an annual revenue of £800,000, those guaranteed 
to the English at £100,000 Godeheu fully appreciated the 
work of Bussy, who himself had no illusions as to the 
cntical position of affairs, and m spite of the clause against 
mterference in native politics the latter was left undisturbed 
at Hyderabad. Finally, the Peace was only provisional and 
required ratification by both Companies at home Till then 
everything was to remain on the footing of i/it possidetis 
That ratification never came, for the outbreak of the Seven 

^ A Voyage from England to India . , Edw Ives, 1773 , P 46 

® Platnie dtt Chevalier Laiu, p 38 

^ Mimotre -pour It sictir de Btissy, Pans, 1764, p 38 
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Years’ War occurred before the decuion of the home 
authontiea was knowru Therefore even the ibght temtonal 
changes suggested in the draft treaty were never made, 
aitd, a* two recent Frendi historians, Cultru and ebcr 
admit, It was the outbreak of hostibbes m 1756 and not 
Godeheus treaty which ruined the French setUements in 
India. The plain truth is that the schemes of Dupleix, 
bold, ingenious, and fax reaching as they were, had broken 
down. It was Godeheus task to save what he could 
from the wreck. He succeeded to a greater extent than 
might have been expected, and afforded his countrymen 
an opportumty to recuperate — an opportimit) of which 
they were unable to a\Tul themselves to the full because 
a Eun:^>ean war occurred before they had consolidated their 
strength. 

WTien Godeheu arrived, the financial poaibon was dc* 
perote. Dopleix had exhausted the treasury and antiapated 
his re^'enaes in subsidies to his naUve allies and m the 
heavy expenses of the war Had fals plans succeeded he 
would no doubt have been able to recom his loons and 
realuic a surplus for the Company but success had not 
come to him Isot onl> was the treasury empty but Dupleix 
claimed that the Company owed him an immense sum 
advanced to them from hb private purse. Godeheu has 
been freel) blamed because ho refused to admit this debt or 
give Dupleix assignments on future revenue Such censure 
IS unjust and beside the mark Man) of the cx-Govemor 
General s statements caruwl be occepted without reservation. 
He declared in hb Afemefrs that he acquired an immense 
pnvate fortune at Chandamagar and the impllcabon b that 
It was this money he used in the Company s service But 
hb own letters, rccenll) brought to light, prove conclusively 
that he had lost almost all the wealth he had amasscil 
before he went to Pondicherry hb sarmgs tn 17^1 on hb 
own admission, were not large enough to enable bim to 
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retire in comfort to France The sums lie had spent had 
been derned from the gifts and jagtrs made o\er to him b)' 
native princes, which he nas actually forbidden by a royal 
ordinance to accept The Company’s answer therefore, with 
some reason, was that he had squandered what was not his 
to spend, that he had used his position to acquire revenues 
wnihout their permission, and had spent them m furthering 
a policy on which they had not been consulted Godeheu’s 
action seems to have been unimpeachable , he made him 
a generous grant for the expenses of his journey home, 
allowed him to retain the revenues from Valdavur, which 
produced about £10,000 a j'car, and referred the whole 
matter for final settlement to the Company The Company 
and not Godeheii were responsible if any injurj' was done 
to Dupleix The whole question is involved in considerable 
difficulty However obtained, Dupleix had certainly spent 
his wealth from generous and patriotic motives in the public 
service, and the Company should at least have seen to it 
that their brilliant seiw'ant had a respectable pension, 
and this, if the traditional account is to be trusted, they 
do not seem to have done But Dupleix did not die till 
1763, and It seems only to have been in his latter daj's 
that he fell into poverty With the loss of the French 
dominions his revenues from Valdavur came to an end, 
and the Company itself was then naturally in the greatest 
difficulties Dupleix seems constitutionally to have had 
little sense of the value of money, and Godeheu says that 
he practised the most profuse expenditure on his return 
to France 

_Many facts have recently come to light which explain, if 
indeed they do not altogether justify, the apparent failure of 
the Company and the home government to support Dupleix 
He had treated them m a very cavalier fashion, informing 
them of his victones but concealmg his defeats His 
dispatches never even mentioned Clive’s capture of Arcot 
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The news of these disastm ultimately reached the Directors 
through Dutch or Enghsb news-aheeis or pirvato letters 
and naturally aroused m them the greatest distrust UT>en 
Godehcu sailed from France, the Company partly in this 
case through the delay of a shlf^ hod received no news for 
a year that ts since the ndmgB of the surrender of Law at 
Tnchfnopoly Duplcuc bad gradually as we have seen 
formulated a defimte policy of building up French influence 
and dominion by a calculated interference in native politics, 
but he had failed to ke^ the anthonties informed of his 
proceedings and the reasons for them. The Company only 
received a full and detailed account sue months after he was 
recalled, and when they received it they cancelled his super 
cession, but, as it happened, too late, foe ho bad already 
sailed for homo. 

IVe can accept no longer the character of Dupldx as 
depicted by Colonel MoUeson, which was based too cxdu 
si\dy on the former's own memoirs, and did less than 
Justice to bis subordmates and eollcaguet. There is tome 
thing rhetoncal and artincml about the memoirs of all 
the great FreiKhmcn m India at this time. r\oIlalre, with 
a charactcosijc sneer declared they were large enough to 
chronicle the conquests of an Alexander They were Indeed 
not memoirs In the ordinary seme of the word but mani 
fcstocs and protests, panegyncs of the writer’s own career 
and invectives against his n^'als. They were usually drawn 
up or edited bj ad>x>calcs, and the same bwyer was respon 
ifble for tho final form of the memoirs of La Bourdonnais 
and Duplclx. Thus the \ioIcnt animosities engendered in 
the East were transferred to French soil, and there burned 
themselves out with fierce spluttcrings and fitful explosion^, 
till they were finally quenched by the death of the dispu 
tanls^ But in spite of his final failure, Duplcuc Ia a striking 
and bnUiant figure in Indun history For cren if wc p>c 
up the old uncniical estimate we need not deny hii real 
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claims to greatness His political conceptions were daring j* 
and imaginatn e. He raised the prestige of France in the j 
East for some years to an amazing height, he \ion a reputa-j 
tion among Indian pnnces and leaders that has never been, 
surpassed, and he aroused a dread m Ins English contem-J, 
poraries nhich is at once a tribute to his personal power’ 
and a testimon} to their sagacity 


CHAPTER XII 


KETOLIflH AITD PBEWOH IN nffTIA TO TUB P11A.OB 
or PABIfl BEABONS POB THE PBBNOU DEPBAT 

After the departure of Duple}:!^ the English and the 
French in the Carnatic enjoyed a four yeoii breathing space — 
the ncutralrty of mutual exhaustjon. In that mlciml SuaJ- 
ud-daula captured Calcutta, and Qire with the best troops on 
the Coromandel coast sailed away to restore Bnluh authont} 
in BcngaL UTicn the Scren Years War broke oat, the bme 
seemed peculiarly opportune to the French government for 
an attack on the English settlcmentt in southern India. 
Count de Lally too of on Irish refugee, who had fought at 
Fontenoy and at Falkirk in the Jacobite rising of 1745^ 
was sent out to achieve this object He laodcd In April 1758 
after an unusually protected \*oyaLge, b) which time the 
English had recaptu^ Calcnttou Fort St David was bom 
horded and taken by the French mach to the anger of Clive, 
who characterued the surrender tts inCimous Then, how 
ever Lally s success stopped. He had many virtues, for he 
was brave, consaentious, incomipuble— a somewhat ran. 
virtue m India and at that time — and no mean tactician 
but he was hot headed and mtolcrant of adnee, even from 
those better acquainted than himself with the conditions of 
Indian warCire. 

The Governor of Pondicherry would not, and probably 
could not, furnish the money necessary for the pay of the 
troops and lAlIy was dmen to march against the Raja 
of Tanjorc to exact payment of a bond of fifty sit lakhs of 
rupees that had come into the hands of the French. This 
expedition, which was declared b> Pussy to l« equally 
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unjustified in its motive and its execution V a lamentable 
failure and seriousl} damaged the already waning prestige 
of the French D’Achd, the French admiral, who had fought 
two drawn battles with the Bntish fleet in April and August, 
now sailed for the Isles of France and Bourbon in spite of 
Lally’s protests 

Though it was an almost hopeless project to besiege an 
open port when his na\al coadjutor had thus left the com- 
mand of the sea to the British fleet, Lally now marshalled his 
forces for the attack on Madras He summoned Bussy, w ho 
had all this time, m spite of great difficulties and some vicis- 
situdes of fortune, kept his position at the court of Hyderabad, 
to come to his aid Bussy obeyed, but with extreme reluct- 
ance, knowing all too w ell that he could never recover his 
influence there His forebodings were soon justified Clive, 
in spite of his critical position in Bengal, was watching 
e\ents m southern India with a general’s eye, and ‘thought 
It was his duty to contribute his mite towards the destruction 
of the French ’ - Accordingly, in October 1758, contrary to 
the inclinations of hi^whole council, he sent Forde, an officer 
of great ability, to intervene in the Northern Circars Forde 
defeated Bussy’s successor at Condore m December 1758, 
and stormed Masulipatam m the following Apnl French 
influence at the Court of Hyderabad was gone for ever 
Salabat Jang ceded Masulipatam with territory of eighty 
miles long and twenty wide to the Bntish, and engaged to 
have no more dealings with the French 

In the meantime Buss/s presence had been of little 
support to Lally The two men differed fundamentally in 
policy Bussy believed in a French dominion dependent 
upon a system of treaties and alhances, with himself, the 
keystone of the arch, residing at the court of Hyderabad 

^ Lettres de messieurs dt Bussy, de Lally et autres Mimoire pour le 
stetir de Bussy, p 16 

® Reports of the House of Commons, vol ni, p 
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and commanding an army of pfckcd men Lallys object 
was to expend til his energies and concentrate all his forces 
in attacks on the English settlements one by one. The 
King and the Company bo said, * have sent me to India 
to chase the (Engliah) Company ont of it It doesn’t 
concern me that inch and such rajas dispute for such and 
such a nawnbship. ‘ 

The liege of Madras began in December 1758, but was 
abandoned m February, when the town was relieved from 
the sea. Henceforward the Er^ltsh were the aggressors, and 
Lally stood on the defenin-e. His troops were m a constant 
state of mutiny He had absolntely no money and his rela 
boos with the Governor of Pondicherry and his own officers 
were deplorable. Dj^cW remroed to the Coromandel ocait 
m September 1 759, and fought a third mdeorve battle with 
Poco^ Bat, though his fleet was considerably the more 
powerful, he yielded the fruits of victory to the ^gluh, and 
retreated to the Isles in October abandoning Voodichmy to 
Its foie. For all that, LaJIy held oat desperately for two years. 
In January 1760, however he was sevrcl) defeated by Sir 
EyreCooteatWondiwashjWbercBuss) wastakcnpnsoncr He 
was dnren into Pondichcn) and there forced to surrender in 
January 1761 To such an extent had he made himself 
hated that, had it not been for a Bnlish escort, he would 
probably have been tom to pieces by the infurated mob 
when he was leaving the at> lie was convc) ed to England 
as a prisoner of war but obtained release on parole and 
returned to France in order to face the charges there pre- 
ferred against him After a two jean trial he was most 
iniqujtously condemned to death and executed, though only 
errors of judgement could be proved against him. 

The fall of Pondteheny sounded the knell of French 
domimon m India, for though the town was restored lo 

> Ltttrrt 0HJiUmn d/ Fnttj dt IjJ r ntrtt J/We* t 
/ irr7 p, 3. UtlCT ot Ltllj- lo Uawy Jt« ij 171^ 
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I raiicc b) j 1705, the fotitfica 

tiOHK ij< niob‘'litd, nnd ihi trcu\. ui ntcordniiLc 

wath Ch\c^ , ^ j,, M;u.]iiis of Him., hmUcii tin. 

number of ir,ncd iiitn .\liuh tin, I rcticli inij’ht ni.iintnm on 
the Corom,j,,l,,| 

toT'-t, and c\<ludtd tiiLtn alio^ctlicr from 
Bengal c\C(,p. pmolj commerr 1 il r ip iciij Mulumnnd 
-Ml, the bhgijsb c.ituhdati., i\.is rccogm/ed as K.iuab of the 
Cannuc ; though ^•lldnt Tang’s title to the Sub.idar- 
«;hipofthci 3 ^^,can lias acknouledgod, Trench innuenceai his 
court ^\aB thing of the past. Morco\cr, the rccogni 

tion "AS Pyj. J^ing had been deposed bj 

bis brothel 2,;,, .jp, Ah m 1761, and was murdered b) him 
SIX months Mgmiurc of the treaty 'I he Ixorlhern 

Circnrb hf^^j pnssed under the sway of the English, and 
in 1765 Cjmj proLured an imperial decree ratifjing and 
rcgulan?in^ the English title 

HcnccfCjj.^^^j.jj Pondicherry was alwajs occupied b) Eng- 
lish troops Qp outbreak of war with France France did 
indeed Qp^ formidable attempt to rc-estabhsb her 

power in ^^p .-ittempt which will be described in its 

proper plaij,^^ ^ attack on that occasion was directed 

from the ^^pJ ^ regular bxse on land caused 

it to fail priMlegcs of the French Company were 

suspended jjj 3^ ro)al decree in 1769, Morellet, one of the 
ablest of Physiocrats (the famous school of French 
economist'^ who adxocatcd a single tax on agricultural rents), 
having passecj 3 

severe condemnation on its past financial 
histor)' ^ jp y^prii 17S5, the French Company was re-estab- 
lished, buj- Qp|y 33 <3 simple commercial house fortified by 

a monopo^y^ 3P(j pQ Jopger the sovereign mistress of a mighty 
empire ’ - 

Many ci^pges contnbuted to the final victory of the English 


Mimoir . 


■KT v situation actueUc de la Compatrntc des Judes, 

Morellet, Pans. 1760 

^”\pagmc frau^atse des Judes, Henry Weber, p 6^5 
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Company and not the least of them were its commercial 
superionty and better financial position Morellet gives the 
rahie of the sale of Indian goods in France from 1756 to 
1756 as in round numbers, £rr 450000,* but the total of 
the sales of the English O^mpany during the same period 
was more than three and a half times greater, amounting to 
£41,200,000.' After an, a flonrubing business Is essential 
to the prospenty of a trading company whatever its admims 
tmtive or militaiy success As Bussy — himself the most 
brilliant representative of the Political Resident — declared, 
laurels and conquests ore for a commercia] company a matter 
of simple calculation, always bad when the expense exceeds 
the recapti, or even when the produce is not at least on 
an equahty with the outgoing* * This pnnaple certainly 
governed the destiny of the nation that proved the successful 
nval of the French. The English did, on the whole, make 
their conquests pay tl^ hi^hic h Jhipl eiy 

cndeaimg£dJo_ovefTidu 7 'Alllkrou^‘t'iie war the English 
btijrl) trarmctc^Iia^rdinaij commcrcml affairs and in 
creos^ the value of thdr exports, as the records of their 
trade and shipping prove. The French figures, 00 the other 
hand show a senous Calling-olT for some year* after 1746 
Later on, the temtonal acquisitions in Bengal filled the 
English coffer*. The Er^lish never forgot that the) weref 
pnmarily 0 trading bod) Duplcit, on the other hand 
deliberately came to the conclusion that for France, at any 
rate the Indian trade was a faDurc and that a career of 
military conquest opened up a more aliractire prospect But, 
under the circumstances that determined the tiles of Euro- 
peans in the East, this was a cardinal error India was loo ( 
far distant from Puropc, and Prance was loo much invohed I 
m western conlincnlaJ politics to conquer an eastern cmiHrc j 

I 

• Ttne f ptm irr dcriird from Mofflirt pp. 

• Ftf'rit tf t\t H'wst ef » L Ir 

» l/%^rr/V» U iimrit Pmt t p. 3) 
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b} the s\\ord alone The policy of Dupleix, wrote the Eng- 
lish at ^Madras in 1753, ‘seems to require National, and not 
a Company’s support ’ * No power could attempt to hold 
India from a distant base over sea unless its occupancy was 
based on sound commercial and financial lines When 
Dupleix consciously inaugurated a diflerent policy, he had 
already taken the first step in the decline of French power 
in India 

The English Company was still a \ngorous, self-reliant, ' 
commercial bod} , managed by a private corporation, so far 
from being dependent upon state support that it had long 
been a creditor of the government for large sums Its 
constitution enabled it to wield no inconsiderable influence 
in matters of public policy, while at the same time it escaped 
the deadening effects of detailed state interference 

The French Company had in reality long ceased to be 
anything but a subordinate department of government All 
pow'er was in the hands of the royal commissary The 
Proprietors of the Company took no interest in its fortunes 
provided they could draw the interest on their capital, and 
this interest had since 1733 been guaranteed them by the 
state The ministers of Louis XV were no doubt lethargic 
and unenterpnsmg, but it must in fairness be remembered 
that European complications necessanly limited the amount 
of attention they could devote to eastern affairs , also, it is , 
quite clear from the early history of the French Company 1 
that individual initiative in France was sadly lacking in, 
matters of foreign trade The state, under Louis XIV and ' 
Colbert, had galvanized the French Company into life, and 
when the vigorous hands of its patrons were withdrawn its 
energy evaporated The state could not continue to subsi- 
dise the Company indefinitely Morellet, in the course of 
his inquiry into the history of the Company’s finances, lays ^ 

^ India Office Records, French in India, vol 11 p 103, Letter from / 
Madras, Oct 29, 1753 
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down two canon*, the truth of which no economist will be 
mdmed to deny First, that there are Infinitely more legiti 
mate and more important uses to which the public revenue 
can be put than in maintaining a company which is bank 
rupt when left to itself, secondly a commercial entapnso 
which Is not self-supporting ought to be abandoned.* TTicre 
IS much truth in the judgement of an English ob se r ver m 
1744, who commented even thus early upon the lament 
able condition of the French East India Company’s affiurs 
Thor attempts, he argues, have roiscamed notwithstanding 
oU the pains otkI assistance the government has bestowed 
upon them. In all other cornitnei, but particularly [in] 
Great Britain and Holland, undertakings of tbii sort have 
' been the work of pmute men m the beginning and have 
i nei’cr claimed the aid or evert the protection of the state till 
they were m some degree of forwardness, and then only from 
the apprehension of this difficulty that the desue of gam 
might engage such oombers of adventuTen m the same 
branch of commerce as might prove prejudicial to the 
public and to themselves. But m France it has been quite 
otherwise private people never did anything till cicatcd 
and encouraged by the government, and then were able to 
do httle more than rum themselves by hunching out mto 
1 enterprises beyond their abifitie*. ' 

In the gnm hand-to-hand f^htmg m southern India that 
went on almost uninterruptedly from 1746 to 1753 the 
English remained on the whole victonoui, largely owmg to 
the indomitable cfTorts and talent for leadership of Lawrence 
and Qive. Success on the mainland was seconded by luc 
cess at ica. Ihinng all this period England was gradually 
buflding up her ascendancy on the waterway* of the world 

• l//«ftrT rwr U ittmuiun su-tmtlU it It C^/^KU djt 
SI UbWMcrtllrt 17^ P 

• Aertumt tf tkt J-rtmJk E*tt ImMa 1 41 prifrtrl *1 

«>drfTol.lorJ lUrrlti /OMrvn/iift F ' vl/ / 

Loo i m, I7<4. 
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and after the beginning of the Seven Years’ Yar, \shcn 
France became more and more ln^ohcd in central 
European entanglemcntSj her predominant position became 
relatively greater Indeed, Bntish naial superiority '\i\ould 
probably in any case have rendered the ultimate success 
of Dupleix impossible Clue’s capture of Chandamagar 
robbed France of her chief settlement in the province that 
was in more respects than one the key of India. Even 
through the war of the Austrian succession, i 744 ~‘S, the 
English had succeeded in increasing their trade and so 
supporting the charges of war After 1757 j they could draw 
upon a new source of wealth — the revenues and resources of 
Bengal, which they administered for the Naisab 
None of these causes should rightly be emphasized to 
the exclusion of the others Too close an attention directed 
to the long, tedious, and uninteresting military operations 
m India itself produces the frame of mind which seems to 
hold that the mutual squabbles of two commanders and the 
success or failure of a few subordmate oflScers determined 
the future of a great empire But India was not won by 
the English and lost by the French because in one battle 
a commander marched up a hill when he should have 
marched down, or marched down when he should have 
marched up The causes of great histoncal events are 
wrought deeper into the woof of thmgs A later and truer 
view relegates the land campaigns (though here there is 
some exaggeration m the contrary durection) to the domain 
of ‘ obscure operations ’ and believes that the control of the 
sea was all-important Captain Mahan, the chief exponent 
of this theory, has made a very weighty contnbution to 
naval history, but as the history of Europeans in India was 
not his mam subject he has been inclined to underrate 
other factors contributing to this particular question ^ 

Captain M^an, in The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
P ^B4f says The movement toward colonial extension by France is 
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A wide and impartial furvcy will gire to each and all of 
them their proper place, and will attribute a full ahare of 
credit to the masterful gcniua displajred alike in peace and 
war by Robert Qivc. 

wboSf popoltf thotich inastrmteil by a £ew frut namf* | tbt attitml* 
oftberukn b cold and mlitrQftfdL This bceruinly cot tree of Fmcb 
bbtorj lo ladU. Tbe Conpuij w** ftliooct wholly tbe cmlore of the 
Crown and tbe mlobtcrti state patnnafo and aasbtaoce to thU 
may have been a mbtahe hot they were oeenpuy if there was to be any 
French trade with India, foe want of {topnlar cnletprbe and enthnsiassn. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE BEVOLUTION IN BENGAIi PLASSEY, AND 
OLIVE’S EIEST GOVEHNOBSHIP OF BENGAL 

In southern India, as we ha\e seen, the Anglo-French 
conflict was fought out in about twenty yeais The mam 
there was the rualry of the two European powers and 
the natne states were dragged almost against their will into 
the arena of the stnfe In Bengal, on the other hand, three 
European nations, the English, the French, and the Dutch, 
had long been accustomed to live together peaceably , the 
outbreak of hostilities came as a mere incident m the open 
war that broke out between the English East India Com- 
pany and the native pow ers The chief stations of all these 
nations were built upon the Hughli, the English at Cal- 
cutta, the French at Chandamagar, and the Dutch at 
Chmsura, and a glance at the map wall show' that the 
English, as nearest the mouth of that river, held the key of 
Bengal, for m order to reach the w'harves of their respective 
ports It was necessary for French and Dutch ships to sail 
past the batteries of Fort William But unlike the settle- 
ments in southern India, Calcutta and Chandamagar had 
observed a stnct neutrality dunng the war of the Austrian 
succession, under the protection of All Vardi Khan, the 
Subadar or Nawab of Bengal, w'ho ruled from 1741 to 1756 
jjHe was a man of considerable ability and great natural 
I shrewdness He seems to have clearly foreseen that with 
an incapable ruler of Bengal the country would soon pass 
under the sw'ay of the W'estern nations, and he compared 
Calcutta to a hive of bees that was a source of profit to its 
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and Onssa was governed, os we have seen, by Nawabs 
owning nominany the surenunty of the Emperor of Delhi 
But for many years now they had been practically mde 
pendent and strove to make them office hereditary They 
were men of Mughal, Peman or Afghan race ruling over a 
Hmdu people. Most of the wealth of the country was m 
the hands of the latter and a certain commimit) of interest 
costed between them and the western settlers with whom 
they drove so prosperoos a trade. It was noticed about 
1750 that the Hindus irere less tolonnt than they had once 
been of the rule of the Muhammadan minonty and were 
costing about for some opportunit) for freeing themselves 
from the yoke. Even before the death of All Vordi Khan, 
It was dear to keen observers that a collision could not 
long be avoided- The Nawab was strict and repnasI\o 
rather than unjust, bat the English were bccommg restive 
under the many vexatious rcstnciions on thetr trodc. 
Twould be a good deed wrote Orme to Clive in 175s 
to swinge the old dog I don^ speak at rondom when 
I say that the Company mutt think seriously of il, or twill 
not be worth their while to trade In Bengal ’ ^\a long 
as All ^a^dl Khan lived, discontent only smouldered 
but when he was succeeded by a htndstrong, weak and 
MCious )outh who pretsed equally hard upon the European 
traders and hts Hindu subjects, and insulted the great 
native /inanaal house of the Seths, events hastened to the 
catastrophe. Siraj-ud-daula determined to drive the Eng 
lish from hit dominions, and In directing hn attack upon 
them rather than upon the French or the Dutch he was 
guided, from his own ixnnt of view b) a right in^tmct 
Their settlement was the brgest and the richest, their trade 
under Surmani farman was tlic greatest, and they were 
most clov-ly connected with the Hindu merchant cUis 

^ Tit /*j «• FftrJ trrw/ Pern j/ ,m 17J6-J K C. Illtl, 
oL I lotrodtvtion p. f lill 
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If the English were expelled, the Nai\ab could deal at his 
leisure with the other European settlements Accordingly, 
having seized the factory of Cossimbazar and ill-treated 
his pnsoners, he marched upon Calcutta ivith an army 
of 50,000 The regular European garnson uas under 300 
men, and at that particular time it was much reduced 
beneath its ordmary strength, owing to the ivars in southern 
India, but including volunteers and native troops a force 
of 515 ivas finally mustered, about 230 of whom were 
Europeans The fort was m disrepair, the guns old, the 
powder deficient The Company’s servants in Calcutta 
seem to have been taken absolutely by surpnse, and made 
frantic appeals for- aid to the French and the Dutch, w'ho, 
however, were in a still weaker position than themselves 
The Nawab advanced to the attack on June 16, and two 
days later the w'omen and children were put on board the 
ships in the nver, at the last moment the Governor 
(Drake) and the commander of the garnson (Minchm), tw^o 
most incompetent men, joined them The fleet dropped 
down the river a short distance below the town and shame- 
fully left the rest of the garnson to its fate, though Orme 
believed that a single sloop inth fifteen brave men on 
board might have rescued the whole party The fugitives 
landed at Fulta, twenty miles lower down the river After 
the flight of the Governor and Commandant, the besieged 
garnson elected to the command Holwell, an ex-surgeon, 
under whom they held out for two days longer They sur- 
rendered on June 20, being then reduced to 170 men 
There followed the horrors of the ‘ Black Hole of Calcutta ’ 
— an oft-told tale A hundred and forty-six English 
prisoners, one of them a woman,^were forced to spend the 
mght of an Indian summer in the military pumshment cell 
of the fortress, a room of about eighteen feet square 
One hundred and twenty-three penshed m the inferno so 
vividly portrayed by Holwell, himself one of the survivors 
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The Nawab docs not appeo? to have been pcrsonallj re« 
sponsible for this ghastly deed, which was dae partly to the 
stupidity portly to the savagery, of snbordinales, but he 
never attempted to punish the pcrpelnUors, and treated the 
sumvon with callous seventy Temble, indeed, was the 
disaster that had h^Uen upon the fioimsbing English settle 
ment. ^\Tthin a few days the up-country factones and 
ogenaes had (alien into the hands of Siraj-nd-daula, Calcutta 
Itself was in hii gnp, and a few fugilnTS huddled together 
In mtseiy arid pnvation at Fulta — where the refugees from 
the fleet were Joined by the sumrors of the Black Hole- 
now represented the Bnttsh occupation of Bengal There 
for the time they were contemptuously left unmolested by 
their cruel enemy 

^Mien the news of this appalling disaster reached Madras, 
anxious consultations took place. War with France was 
known to be imminent, and at frrat it was scnouily doubled 
whether the English could o/Tord to denude the Coromandel 
coast of troops. But in the end It was deaded to moke 
the recovery of Calcutta the first care. Orme, the htstonan, 
who was then one of the council at tort SL George, eagerly 
advocated this course, and it was be who suggested that 
Cltve, lately returned from England to be Goremor of 
Fort Sl Da\*id, should command the mam rchef expedi 
tion, rather than Pigol, the Goi-emor of Madras, or Colonel 
^Mdercron, on officer in the Kings scmcc- A small 
advance-guard reinforcement was at once dispatched under 
Major Kflpalnck, which arrived ot tolta at the end of July 

The selection of Clivc in preference to officers of senior 
ftaiiding was a masterstroke of policy The cnicrpnie 
appeared to his colleagues difficult and dangerous, but he 
had no doubts and no treroors. lie turned with delight 
from the work of Improiing and increasing the investment 
at kort Su Dand to his warlike and more congeruil 
mission The cajiture of Calcutta , he wrote appears 
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no ver} difficult task ’ He was buoyed up with the con- 
viction that a great opportunity had come to him, and 
wrote to his father in an exultant strain ‘ It is by far the 
grandest of my undertakings, I go with great forces and 
great authority.’^ His supreme self-confidence was fully 
justified He commanded a force of about 900 Europeans 
and 1,500 natues, vhile the fleet, consisting of five men-of- 
war and five transports, was under the command of Admiral 
Watson The expedition, starting October 16, reached the 
mouth of the Hughli after an unfavourable voyage, and 
relieved the fugitives at Fulta m December On January 2, 
17573 Calcutta fell, and vithin a few days Hughli also sur- 
rendered to the Bntish Siraj-ud-daula once more led his 
army against Calcutta, and a sharp engagement was fought, 
which appears to have disheartened the enemy though it 
w’as by no means decisive On February 9 an offensive 
and defensive alliance was concluded between the English 
and the Nawab. The Company’s fort and all their former 
privileges and nghts w'ere restored to them, compensation 
was to be paid for losses, and permission was given to com 
money and fortify Calcutta 

Within a few weeks of their appearance in Bengal, Clive 
and Watson had thus restored the Enghsh to their old 
position and wrested from Siraj-ud-daula the concession, 
the withholdmg of which had been the mam cause of the 
outbreak But it may appear strange that any alliance at 
all should have been entered ink) with the author of the 
Black Hole atrocity, and that the treaty should have 
contained no provision for the punishment of the guilty 
The truth is, that Chve found himself in a very dangerous 
and critical condition, and he was forced to take many 
thmgs into consideration besides the English quarrel ivith 
Siraj-ud-daula , his mam reason, stated by himself, was that 

The Indian Records Senes Bengal tn S C Hill, 1895, 

vol 1, p 227 
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the delay of a day or two mig^t have ruined the Company’s 
aflmn by the junction of the French with the Nawab 
His relations with the commander of the fleet were often 
ftnuned. Chve was not only a soldier but a servant of the 
Company W atson, os a King's officer, openly showed his 
contempt for all avfl and commercial affairs, and m one 
moment of anger according to Chve, he went so far ns to 
threaten to open fire upon him with the guns of the fleet. 
Besides this, the Calcutta council claimed authont) ova 
Qlve himself and strongly objected to the special powers 
given to him by the authorities at Madras. Chve had, 
therefore, to steer his way with the greatest caution the 
commcrcul mterests of the Companj required peace and 
*0 he compounded with the Nawab when he could, rcalu 
Ing, In all probability, that be was but postponing on 
inevitable conflict. He took upon himself the response 
bilrty of refuting a summons from Madras to return thither 
He held that to Jea»-c Bengal at that time was to Imperii 
the whole of his work there, and ho judged— and Judged 
rightly— that Madras with its own resources was capable of 
warding olT any attack from the hrcnch- There was, how 
ever a »-ery real fear of effective hreiKh intervention in 
Bengal now that war was openly declared Dim} was in 
the Northern Circan within loo mfles of Calcutta SiraJ 
ud-daula, smarting from his humiliation at Bnush hands 
vras strongly suspected of leanings towards a Ircnch alliance 
and accordingly Qivc ond Uaison turned llicir attention 
to Chandamagar Tlicrc had alrcadj been some futile 
negolwtions to mamtxun the neutrality that had hitherto 
been charactcnstic of Furopcan settlements in Bengal, ond 
neither side liad plajed a very ingenuous part therein. 
The British now felt thcmsclies strong enough to awl 
Chandamagar and dispatches «crc received from taif,land 
enjoming hostilities with the french. Admiral Wstmn 
sailed up the nver ond bombarded the cncmj s forts 00 
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March 23, ‘ as daring and meritorious an attempt m Clive’s 
words, ‘as e\er vas made in His Majesty’s sea service’,’ 
while Cine himself on the land side drove in the pickets 
and attacked the garrison at all points The French fought 
gallantly, and inflicted se\ere loss upon the fleet, but, after 
ha^ng nearly 200 of their small force put out of action, 
surrendered Part of the garrison made their escape to 
Cossimbazar, vhere Jean Law, brother of Jacques-Frangois 
Law, was in command of the French forces” Clive had 
extracted from the Naw^ab some reluctant and ambiguous 
w’ords which he construed into permission to attack the 
French, but it required great tact to keep Siraj-ud-daula 
from intervening About this time, w^e are told, Clive 
received from him as many as ten letters in one day, and 
answered every one ‘with all the calmness and complaisance 
imaginable ’ The Nawab’s hesitation, so fortunate for the 
Bntish, w'as partly due to the fact that a temble blow 
had just fallen upon the Mughal Emperor, whose vassal 
he nominally w'as In January 1757 Ahmad Shah Durrani 
had sacked Delhi For the moment, the Naw'ab, uncertain 
what enemies might assail him from northern India, was 
anxious to maintain his alliance with the Bntish, and was 
therefore disinclined to save the French 

The danger from the French removed, Clive had won 
a breathmg-space and could reconsider his attitude to the 
native powers It must have been clear to all that a re- 
crudescence of hostilities -with the Nawab was only a question 
of time Subsequent events were to show that the huge 
army of Siraj-ud-daula was no match for the British forces, 
and if Clive had declared open war upon him success 

^ Reports of the House of Commons, vol in, p 146 

* After Pl^sey, Law was chased by Coote over the Oudh frontier. 
Within the next two years Law pursued the career of a mibtary adven- 
turer, marching to Lucknow and Delhi, and twice assisting the rebel 
son of the Mughal Emperor to invade Bengal He finally surrendered 
to the English with the honours of war m 1 761 
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would probably hare been his. Unfortunately this was not, 
and perhaps could not have been, understood at the time, 
and the English chose to fight the Nawab with the weapon 
of political intrigue. A revolution was in progre ss at the 
court of Siraj-ud-daula, and a conspiracy to dethrone him 
had been formed by disaffected nobles in favour of Mir 
Jafiir brother in-law of Ah Vordi Khan These men made 
overtures to the Bntish, and Oive, feeling that there can 
be neither peace nor security while such a monster reigns , 
took the questionable coarse of supporting the plot ogalnsl 
the ruler who was legally the ally of the Company This 
first false step led almost Inevitably to others. The negotia 
tions were condacted by Aminchand (Omichand) a wealthy 
Sikh finanaer who demanded a large commission on the 
money that might be found in the Nawab s treasury, and 
threatened unless this was guaranteed to him to divulge 
the whole plot to the Nawab The threat of the black 
mailer placed the Bengal counol m a most ur>cnv fable 
posiuon. They were at the mercy of Aminchand, and 
probably the least objectionable course would have been, 
as Orme declared, to pa) him his commission eaccssivo 
as It was, and leave him to enjoy it In oblivion and 
contempt Oivc thought otherwise. He afterwards dc* 
dared that art and policy were warrantable in defeating 
the purpose of such a \Tlkim and he won the consent 
of the S«rct Committee of the council, who were entrusted 
with the negouatjons to a schemo to outwit Aminchand 
Two drafts of the treaty with Mir Jofar were prepared 
erne authonied the commission demanded by Aminchand 
and was shown to him the other the real document did 
not The fictiuous treat) was signed b) Oiie and the! 
Secret Committee. Vt alson refused to meddle m the irons 
action, and Chve ordered hb signature to be counterfeited [ 
and appended to the sham treaty 

Chve always consatcnlly defended thb episode and 
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modern casuists have sometimes composed a laboured 
apolog)’ But It r\as really indefensible The critical 
position of affairs at the time affords a palliative but not an 
adequate justification Clive’s action no doubt suggested 
Horace ^^^alpolc’s reflection that ‘our go\ernors there [in 
India], I think, have learned more of their treachery and 
injustice, than they have taught them of our discipline ’ ^ 
In the treaty, ]\Iir Jafar promised, when he became Nawab, 
to confirm all privileges allowed by Siraj-ud-daula, to make 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the British, exclude 
the French from Bengal, guarantee the Company a million 
sterling as compensation for the loss of Calcutta, and pay 
half that amount besides to the European inhabitants By 
a private arrangement, not divulged to the Company at 
home, large gratmties w'ere promised to the army and navy 
and members of the council 

These prelimmanes settled, Clive now showed his hand 
to Siraj-ud-daula He sent a letter taxing him ivith having 
evaded the provisions of the treaty of February 9 and cor- 
responded with the French He further proposed to refer 
the dispute to the Nawab’s own council Receivmg no 
reply, he marched northwards from Chandarnagar, at the 
head of about 3,200 troops, for the famous grove of Plassey, 
twenty-three miles south of Murshidabad, -where the Nawab 
was already stationed with an army of about 50,000 men 
At Katwa, on the bank of the river withui fifteen miles of 
Plassey, he halted for four days It was still uncertam 
which side Mir Jafar would choose m the end to betray, 
and Chve’s anxiety was great The eve of his great victory 
was, curiously enough, almost the only occasion on which 
he seems to have shown any sign of indecision He called 
a council of war and gave his own vote agamst advancmg ; 
twelve officers supported him in the majority, but seven 
led by Ejure Coote voted m opposition Clive, after the 
^ Letters of Horace Walpole, P Toynbee, vol. -vi, p 28 
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couodl bad broken up, meditated for an hour fn solitude, 
and then announced that he would in spite of its decuion, 
continue to advance. He crossed the nver oo the aand, 
and reached Plassej shortlj after midnight 
The battle was fought on Jane 3 1757 'Hiere was 
a large disparity of numbera against the Bntah, but a great 
part of the Nawabs forces were commanded by the traitor 
Mir Jafiir and never properly came into action. At the 
same time hfir Joiar himself possibly moied by a last 
piteous appeal of the deluded Nawab to hts honour did 
not take that prominent part against bis feUow-countrymen 
that the Er^lish had expected and his conduct caused 
Cln-e the greatest micasmess. Indeed, he only nxn-ed 
forward to jom Oive when the issue was already determmed 
A long cannorude m the morning was followed by a 
Bntith attack m the aftenKon. The only resirtance worthy 
the name came from a handful of Frenchmen in the 
Kawubs service. It was a mere rout rather than a battle. 
Give had twenty-three men killed and forty nine wounded 
and the enemj not more than fii-c hundred killed and the 
same number wounded out of his large army 
After the battle, Mu Jofar conscious of the sott) part 
he had played, advanced with obvious diflidencc and 
mistrust but he was saluted by Give as Nawab of the 
province and enthroned at the capital, Murshidabad. 'W’hen 
the treasury there was entered it was found to contain 
not more than one and a half millions sterling, Instead 
of the forty roilliom which popular rumour supposed, or 
the twenty four millions estimated by ihc Company s 
agent at Cossirabanr The total sum to be paid over to 
the Fngbsh amounted to nearly two and tbrce-<pnrter 
millions It was therefore arranged that the debt should 
be discharged m Instalmentt. The deluded AmlrKhand 
was informed that he was to get nothing the wretched 
fugitn“e Siraj ud-daula, abandoned by all his scrvanls, fell 
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into the Innd*: of Mir Tif.ir\ troops a ft w d i)s Inter, as he 
fled up the Ganpc-s, nnd was put to duitli hr order of tljc 
son of his supplnnior 

Mir jafnr might he the nominnl head of the gorernment 
but the real power htliind the throne was Clive, and such 
success as the new rtgimc .it first met witli was almost 
cnlirclj due to his mc\haustihle cnergj After he had 
liecn appointed Governor of Ikngal he ijiielled several 
insurrections against Mir Jafar’s authority and defended 
him against his cMernal foes— the eldest son of the Emjicror 
who was in rebellion against his father, and the ruler of 
Oudh Besides protecting the r<v /aifjt'ii/;/ that he had set 
up, Clive used his position to strike down Great Britain’s 
remaining European rival m Bengal The Dutch at 
Chmsura looked with undisguised dislike on the sudden 
aggrandisement of Calcutta, and were enraged b> the grant 
to their nvals of hhert) to search all vessels in the Hughh 
Accordingly they entered into communications with the 
Nawab, who was already growing restive under Clive’s 
domination A fleet of seven ships appeared in the Ganges 
from Batavia, and assumed a threatening demeanour Tiic 
two nations were at peace m Europe, but Clive with calcu- 
lated audacit) took the law into his own hands The 
Dutch gave him a handle by laying hands on some British 
shipping He launched all his .available force against them, 
captured their fleet, and defeated them on land through the 
agency of Forde, m November 1759 ’The Dutch made 
a complete submission, disavowed the acts of their naval 
commanders, acknowledged themselves to be the aggressors, 
and paid damages From this date, though they presented 
their commercial status^ they abandoned all attempts to 
nval the British in the wider field of Indian politics 

In February 1760 Clive sailed for England, at the i-enith 
of his fame while only thirty-five In the position of the 
Bntish in India he had wrought a truly marvellous trans- 
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fonnatjon. Anting to the histonsn Onne in 1757 he said 
I am posicised of volumes of material* for the continuance 
of jtmr hutory m which will appear fighting, tncki, 
chicanery intrigue*, politics, aixl the Lord knows whah 
The boast was true, and vrith charactensiic frankness Clive 
did not disguise the large part pbyed by stratagem and 
I finesse m hi* policy 

A comparison of the position in 1756 with that in 1760 
reveal* beyond all possibility of cavil the magnitude of ha 
achievement In 1756 the Bnti*h in Bengal, though the 
most proipcrou* European community m that prmnnee of 
the empire, were regarded merely ns a body of merchants 
with OT>e nch letilement, a few temtorfal right* in the 
vilbges round Calcutta, and Kmio up-country agenaes or 
fiictonea at Cosslmbarar, Dacca, BaLuorc, Jogdea, and 
Patna. Though shrewd obfcrvtr*, such n* Botict the 
French phynctan at the end of the »e\‘cntecnth cenlur) 
and Colonel Mill aboat ten years before Phssey had seen 
and recorded iheir opinions that Indian armies would be 
belplesi before troin^ European troops, the Bntuh had 
never yet dreamt of challenging the power of the Nawab of 
Bengal TTic) had tubmitled with occasional protean to 
Ah Vordi khan* strict and irksome control It was necessary 
to keep on good term* with him, for the up-country fictones 
were quite unfortified, and it was the practice of the Nawabs 
In any senous dispute to blockade them and stop oil trade 
till submission was made. By 17O0 the position was en- 
tirely altered- The Bnlish were supretne in Bengal The 
hrcnch and Dutch were impovenshed ond reduced thru 
military and political power was gone The titular Niwal) 
of the province was little more than the creature and protfpf 
of the Company Bntish influence catended outwards 
from Calcutta through Bengal ond Bihar to the soulliem' 
boundary of Oudh The possession of this nch country 
also completely altered the English position in Madras. 
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This tremendous change vfas almost entirely the work of 
Clive He was throughout the movmg spirit The more 
closely the contemporary records are exammed, the more 
clearly his immense energy, masterful will, and. dominating 
influence over his colleagues stand out 

But when every tnbute has been paid to the mtellectual 
quahty of Chve’s achievement, certam moral limitations 
must be noted, for they reacted on the permanence and value 
of his results Recent ivriters on Indian history do not err 
on the side of hostile criticism of eighteenth-century empire- 
builders, but if James Mill and bis school were over-harsh 
in their judgements, the pendulum has now perhaps swung 
too far in the other direction By certain of his actions 
Clive had marred both the glory and the usefulness of his 
work Like the great Duke of Marlborough, he was over- 
fond of money, and he had unequalled opportunities of 
amassmg it Like Marlborough too, he did not make it 
dishonestly, nor was anything he did, perhaps, at vanance 
with the deplorably low standard of his age, but it is 
difficult to combat the verdict of Macaulay that he cannot 
be acquitted ‘ of having done what, if not m itself evil, was 
yet of evil example ’ The facts are not m dispute. By a 
pnvate arrangement made with Mir Jafar before Plassey itf 
was shpulated that £400,000 should be given to the army 
and navy and £120,000 (afterwards apparently increased 
to £150,000) to the Select Committee of six persons Ad- 
ditional presents were afterwards received Chve’s share m 
all amounted to £234,000, and other members of the 
Council received from £50,000 to £80,000 A simster fact 
was that Mir Jafar, as subsequently appeared, imagined that 
m paying these additional suras he was purchasmg immumty | 
from his obligations to the Company Chve’s defence was ^ 
that at this time there was no regulation of the Company 
forbidding the receipt of presents , and when presents were 
not exacted by compulsion, when they were given by 
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fonnarion. Wnting to the bistomn Orme In 1757 he said 
I am possessed of volumes of materials for the continuance 
of >-our hjstory m which will appear fighting, Incki, 
ducanerj” intngues, politics, and the Lord knows what* 
The boast was true, and with chaiactenstic frankness Clive 
did not disguise the large part played by stmtagem and 
finesse in his policy 

A comparison of the posihon m 1756 with that in 1760 
reveals beyond all possibility of cavil the magnitude of hii 
achievement In 1756 the British m Bengal, though the 
most prosperous European community in that province of 
the empire, were regarded merely as a body of merchants 
with one nch settlement, a few temtonal rights in the 
villages round Calcutta, and some up-country agencies or 
factories at Cossimbaiar Dacca, Balasorc, jagdea, and 
Patna. Though shrewd observtas, such as Dernier the 
French physician at the end of the scienteenlh century 
and Colonel Mill about ten years before Plasse) had seen 
and recorded then opmiorw that Indian armies would be 
helpless before traln^ European troops, the Driluh had 
never yet dreamt of diallengii^ the power of the Nawab of 
Bengal. They had submitted with occasional protests to 
All A ardi Khans ftnet and irksome control It was necessary 
to keep on good terms with him for the up-country facloncs 
were quite unfortified, and it was the practici. of the Nawabs 
in any serious dispute to blockade them and stop all trade 
tin submission was made. By 1760 the position was en 
lirely altered. The Bntish were supreme in Bengal The\ 
French and Dutch were iropovcnihcd and reduced thcirl 
militaryand political power was gone The tituhr Nawab 
of the province was little more than the creature and prot^gif 
of the Company Bntish influence extended outwards 
from Calcutta through Bengal and Bihar lo the southern 
boundary of Oudh The possessron of this nrh country 
aluj completely altered the English positicxi m Madras. 
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This tremendous change ^\as almost entirely the work of 
Clive He vas throughout the moving spint The more 
closelj the contemporary records are examined, the more 
clearly his immense energ)’, masterful will, and dominating 
influence o\ er his colleagues stand out 

But when e^ ery tnbute has been paid to the intellectual 
quality of Clive’s achie\ement, certain moral limitations 
must be noted, for they reacted on the permanence and value 
of his results Recent writers on Indian history do not err 
on the side of hostile criticism of eighteenth-century empire- 
builders, but if James Mill and his school were over-harsh 
in their judgements, the pendulum has now perhaps s^vung 
too far in the other direction By certain of his actions 
Clive had marred both the glory and the usefulness of his 
work Like the great Duke of Marlborough, he was over- 
fond of money, and he had unequalled opportunities of 
amassing it Like Marlborough too, he did not make it 
dishonestly, nor was anything he did, perhaps, at variance 
with the deplorably low standard of his age^ but it is 
difficult to combat the verdict of Macaulay that he cannot 
be acquitted ‘ of having done what, if not in itself evil, was 
yet of evil example ’ The facts are not in dispute. By a 
pnvate arrangement made vnth Mir Jaf;^ before Plassey it 
was stipulated that £400,000 should be given to the army 
and navy and £120,000 (afterwards apparently increased 
to £150,000) to the Select Committee of six persons Ad- 
ditional presents were afterwards received Clive’s share m 
all amounted to £234,000, and other members of the 
Council received from £50,000 to £80,000 A smister fact 
was that Mir Jafar, as subsequently appeared, imagmed that 1 
in paying these additional sums he was purchasing immunity . 
from his obligations to the Company Clive’s defence was 
that at this time there was no regulation of the Company 
forbiddmg the receipt of presents , and when presents were 
not exacted by compulsion, when they were given by 
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a prince m a state of independence, they were not dis- 
honourable.* The defeocc was legally sound, but in the 
first place dive must have known that hlir Jafiir was hardly 
a free agent These turns, says Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
were not really present* in any tense of the word 'they 
were moneys bargained for the sale of a province under 
a tiamticOon itained with falsehood and trcacheiy through 
out • — a judgement which though perhaps over severe, is 
hardly untrue. Secondly One, os a practical pohbemn, 
should have recognued that he was creating a \-cry dangerous 
precedent, and, as we know after hfa departure the 
Bengal Council, within the space of fire years, engineered 
three more revolutions without any of the strong reasons 
which paUioted, if they did not excuse, Clives action, and 
on each occasion dipped their hands deep into the treasury 
of the Nawob 

Durgoyncs doctrine, afterwords laid down in the House 
of Commons, u unimpeachable that it was impossible that 
any anT or military servant in treatmg with a foreign pnnee 
or state could, while doing so, lawfully bargain for or acquire 
property for himself That Give had on uneasy sense of 
the truth of this n proved b> the loct that m a long dis- 
patch to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
written four weeks after he entered Murshidobad he gave 
full details as to the compensation to the Company and 
inhabitants of Calcutta that Mir JoCar had stipubtcd to pa> 
in the public treaty and desraibed the defial in the treasurj 
but he made no alluvion to the pnvale agreement the brgt 
sums paid to the services and the Committee or to the 
huge amount afterwards received as presents. He did In 
deed, bter on, allude to the fact that the generosity of the 
Nawab had made his fortune easy but the Directors, when 

Ftf^rrt! tf Ik/ ef oI HI fv I 4 S. 

* Fiu »f tk/ TnJiik i’lrtet tm tkt E^t VI Ujiixiaiicnr r^t. hy *'Ir 
L. Cokfcfoole I* 3** 
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they -wrote, e do not intend to break in upon any sums of 
money is Inch have been giien by the Nabob [Navab] to 
particular persons by way of free gift’,’ could hardly have 
realized vliat large amounts were in question An excuse 
IS often found for Clive in the parsimonious conduct of the 
Directors, M ho still insisted on paying loss official salaries 
to their sen'ants in India. But though the salanes'were 
nominally meagre enough, there vere recognized nays of 
increasing them by the right of private trade Clive himself, 
on his first return to England in 1753, at the age of twenty- 
eight, after but nine years’ service, brought back a fair fortune, 
which enabled him to pay off his father’s debts, make con- 
siderable display as a man of fashion, and van a Parliamentary 
election after a lavish expenditure of money 

Finally, by the acceptance of these presents, Clive, though 
perhaps unconsciously, imperilled the permanence of his 
settlement ot Bengal, and so infringed his own canon that 
presents must not be received to the disadvantage of the 
Company Before Plassey, the Bntish seem really to have 
believed that the treasury at Murshidabad contained as 
much as forty millions sterling, and, m the light of this 
belief, the sums accepted as presents may have appeared 
comparatively small The real value, as has been said, was 
discovered to be £1,500,000, while the Bntish claims under 
the public and pnvate treaty araoimted to over two and three- 
quarter milhons The obviously right course was to surrender 
the sums promised by the Nawab as gratuities, but it was not 
taken The new government of Mir Jafar was saddled with 
the obligation of discharging the debt, and so started on its 
difficult and dangerous path already heavily handicapped 
Clive’s famous exclamation is well known, that, when he 
remembered the gold, silver, and jewels in the treasury of 
Murshidabad, he was astonished at his own moderation 
But when he made this statement m 1773 he must have 
^ Reports of the House of Commons, vol 111, p 149 
ei4 L 
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forgotten, or igrwrcd, the fact that at the time he was obliged 
to make airangements with the Nawab to have the sums 
due to the Bntish paid by instalments, for the reason that 
the deposits ra the treasury were msuffiaent to discharge 
the debt. 

But Give was to receive stiH more. Mir Jtfar had 
procured for him from the Emperor the btle of Omrahy or 
noble. It was customary when this rank was conferred on 
native subjects, for a j^gir or revenue denved from land, to 
be given them to support thor rani-. In dive’s case, of 
course, the title was merely honorary but thmkmg apparently 
that a qnarter of a mObon was not a soffioent reward for 
his services to Mir Ja£ar he wrote, on his own admission,* 
to the financial minister of the Nawab, informing him that 
he had been made an Ommh without a jegtr TTic hint 
was taken, and t little later Mir Jalar partly out of gratitude 
for the dnnng away from Bengal of the Emperor*! rebellious 
son partly os was suggested at the bmc, for fear that hu 
intrigues with the Dutch would be punished, granted to 
Give the huge sum of £30,000 a >tar being the quit rent 
paid to himself by the Company for lands south of Calcutta. 
T*here was nothing technically iliegol here, but the want of 
delicacy shown by One was surely amazing. Me have to 
remember that he had olread) received £234 000 from the 
man to whom he made this further appUcabon — on applica 
bon that, in the relations in which ihc} stood to one 
another was almost a demand. The acceptance of the 
made him the serrant of the Company also Its land 
lord — a position which as the Court of Directors afrerwards 
mai'nCarne<i was tr<en rf /ega/ nnpmper It has 

been well said that howcier great Chi-cs services ma) 
have been, they were rcall) the services of those who 
employed him, and therefore, if the Nawab was in a position 
to renounce the quit reni, tlic rcnuncution ought to have 

• Ftftrfi f/th JIfnst Wil, lit. p 
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been made m the Company’s favour’^ But there i\as at 
any rate here no concealment, and the Company deserve 
little sympathy, for instead of objecting at once, as they 
should have done, to the position ‘of being tributary' to their 
ov n servants they allow ed the payments to be made for 
some years, and then withheld them on purely personal 
grounds, ‘all cordiality with Lord Chv'e being at an end’ 
The Company, therefore, must share the responsibility, 
though It must be admitted that Clive was in a position to 
know, and they were not, how straitened at this time w'ere the 
means of the Nawab He was asked at the Parliamentary 
inquiry' of 1772 whether, at the time the jagir was granted, 
he knew that the troops of the Nawab were mutinous and 
clamounng for pay, and he answ'ered that he did, adding, 
as a kind of justification, that it w'as the custom of the 
country never to pay the army a fourth part of what was 
promised them He was then asked w'hether he was aware 
that before the grant w'as oflered to him the Naw'ab’s 
jewels, goods, and furniture were publicly sold to pay the 
Company the sums stipulated in the treaty, and again he 
was forced to answer ‘ Yes’ ^ 

Clive, therefore, by crippling the resources of Mir Jafar at 
the begmmng of his admmistration, cannot be exonerated 
from some share of the blame for the notorious misgovern- 
ment in Bengal that followed Full allowances must be 
made on the score of the lower public morality current at 
the time in all matters of finance It was the rule and not 
the exception for statesmen m the eighteenth century to 
make large personal profits out of their ofBcial positions 
The whole doctnne of pnze money governed not only 
military but cml life as well At the capture of Ghena from 
the pirate chief Angna in 1756 the Enghsh troops divided 
£120,000 amongst themselves, reserving not one penny for 

^ A Comprehensive History of India, by H Bevendge, vol 1, p 6<;9 

- Reports of the House of Commons, vol 111, p 155 
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the Eait India Company I-ccky ba* recorded the fact 
that the Duke of Marlborough received from the state no 
leas a sum than £64,000 per annum Hiq truth u that 
everywhero at this time, and especially m India, oa Sir 
John Malcolm, Chvei biographer admits, a spint of 
plunder and a passion for the rapid accumulation of 
wealth actuated all ranks. The whole atmosphere was 
corrupt from a modem point of \aew The older school of 
historians were apt to judge men like Clive and A\arTcn 
Hastings too severely by the standards of a later age, but 
it IS not less absurd to assume that all their financial trans* 
actions were worthy of praise. To do so is unjust to men 
who were capable of rising to greater heights. The 
Govemors-General appointed from the ranks of English 
statesmen after 1785 acelled even the best of the 
Compan) s servants in their attitude to such questions. 
TTie historian Thornton with justice remarks that the news 
and aalons of Indian officials at this time present a >eTy 
discreditable contrast to the conduct of Lord ^^ellesley m 
refusing the sum of £100000 teridefed to him without 
sohatatjon by the ministers of the Crown from the spoils 
of Senngapatam 



CHAPTER XIV 


MISGOVERNMENT IN BENGAL REFORMS AND 
OLIVE’S SECOND GOVERNORSHIP 

On Clive’s departure for Europe there ensued, in the 
■^^ords of Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘ the only period of Anglo-Indian 
histor}' which throws grave and unpardonable discredit on 
the English name’ The fact was more lamentable than 
surpnsing A little body of Englishmen engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits had, w'lthin a few years, been raised from 
the control of a single tow n and some up-country stations to 
a real, though as yet unacknowledged, authority throughout 
a wade province Theirs was the powder of the sw'ord that 
upheld the native ruler whose sw'ay was acknowledged 
throughout Bengal, Bihar, and Onssa This man, their tool 
and nominee, was himself m theorj' the deputy of a 701 
favi£ant, the Mughal Emperor -The divorce of the de facto 
pow'er from the de jure sovereignty was at this time the 
political fashion throughout India, and it appeared in the 
greatest Hmdu state as well as in the Mughal Empire, for 
the actual authonty in the Maratha confederacy had already 
passed from the successor of Sivaji, seated on his pnson 
throne at Satara, to the Peshwa, or Mayor of the Palace, and 
was soon to be transferred from the Peshwa to the Peshwa! s 
Brahman mmister, and from the minister to the hereditary 
generals of the confederate armies These political shams 
mevitably had a demoralizing effect upon the trend of Bnhsh 
pohcy, for which great allowance must therefore be made 
For the Bntish in Bengal to have accepted the native 
pohtical claims at their face value would have meant that 
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Calcutta, Ever *incc 1717 the Company had been allowed 
to conduct itj eiport trade from Bengal free of dut) 
After 1756 ita servant* began illegally to claim exemption 
on their pnvatc trade, which they earned 00 in the province 
and m which they competed with the Nawab^s lubjecU. 
It therefore happened that, while the Company was demand 
mg heavy subadies from that unfortunate ruler for the 
support of the troops that defended his domimons, it* 
servants, by claiming an illegal monopoly, were lessening his 
revenues and impovenshmg his people. The evidence of 
the wrong thus done to the natives of the province is indis- 
putable. Verelst, afterwards Governor of Bengal, admitted 
that a trade was earned on without payment of duties, in 
the prosecuQou of which infinite oppressions were com 
milted ' and the young Warren Hastings warned his fellow 
countr^iuea that they were erecting themselves mlo lords 
and oppressor* of the country It is quite impossible, in a 
short history to enter into the details of the struggle. It 
must bo enough to say that Mir kanm was graduall) 
driven to the convnctioa (hat bo could get nathcr justice 
nor a fair hcanug from the Bengal Counal, who m their 
attitude towards their oncntal suzerain displajcd as 
Macaula} sa}*!, the strength of avilization without its 
mercy Finally, all the hidden ferool) and brutality of 
the Nawab s nature flared out ho seized the scrraiits of the 
Company wasdcfcaledin two fiercel> -contested engagements, 
and massacred two hundred of his pnsonen. Throughout 
this disaeditoble episode, only two Englishmen ph>cd an 
honourable part, Vansiiurt and Hastings, who rcsuted ihor 
fellows at (he Council board, and supported the Navrab 
until bis acts of violence and trcacbcrj made it imposjiblc 
for them to do *0 an) longer The conduct of Hasting* 
was cspcaall) commendable^ for he did not stand high m 
order of seniont) he seems to have succo^fully routed 
the many strong, temptations of wronjy aojuinn^, wealth 
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mg that Mir Jafar was hopelessly weak, deposed him m 
favour of his son-m-law, Mir Kasim It is only fair to state 
that 'many members of the Council protested strongly 
against the decision ‘ to dethrone a man we were bound to 
support by the most solemn ties, divine and human and 
stigmatized it as ‘an mdehble stain upon our national 
character’^ Vansittart and Holwell hoped to regularize 
this second revolution by using the power they had so 
suddenly gamed over the Emperor Nothing could have 
shed a clearer hght upon the whole situation. Mir Kasim, 
the nominee of the East India Company’s servants, sittmg 
on a throne erected ivithm the Enghsh factory at Patna, 
was endowed with the viceroyalty of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Onssa, by a sovereign who had just been defeated and tak«n 
prisoner by British troops The Bntish had far more real 
power than Mir Kasim, and Mir Kasim than the Emperor, 
who was in fact a homeless fugitive , and yet m theory these 
positions were exactly reversed 

The Bntish obtained from Mir Kasim, as the pnce of 
their support, the cession pf the distncts of Burdwan, Mid- 
napur, and Chittagong, which gave them valuable temtory 
to the west, north-west, and east of Calcutta, and the 
Coimcil followed Chve’s unfortunate precedent by receiving 
for themselves gratmties to the amount of £200,000 A 
sidelight is thrown upon the rapacity of the Company’s 
servants at this time by the simple fact that Vansittart, the 
Governor, whose character stood higher than that of the 
average civil servant at this time, received more than 
£50,000, though he had an allowance from the Company of 
£18,000 a year, and earned on trade on his own account 
besides 

Mir Kasim was a ruler of considerable administrative 
ability, and m many ways improved the position of his pro- 
vmce, but he soon came mto collision with the Bntish in 
^ Reports of tlie Hottse of Commons, vo\ in, pp 252,254. 
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Roza Kbao) to be appointed on then- advice and not to bo 
dismissed without their sanction. The Court of Directors 
had again and again condemned the pnvato trading nghts 
cbimed by their servants, and had sent the strictest orden 
against the taking of presents. In iace of this the Bengal 
Council forced the new ruler to leave their trading rights 
untouched, and compelled him to handsome presents 
to the Governor and his colleagues of £r39j357 Corrup- 
tion had done its work, and the moral Abre of the whole 
settlement was rotten. There was says Verelst, a general 
contempt of supenors a total contempt of pubhc orders 
whenever obedience was found incompatible with pmatc 
mterest. Such was the state of adairs when Oivo ami'cd to 
take up his second governorship, after a five years residenco 
in GngUncL He had been given an Irish peerage, a reward 
deemed by himself madequate. He entered Parliament, 
purchased a great English estate and several rotten boroughs, 
so that he was soon at the bead of a latle coterie of 
followers In the Commons. He also plunged mto the 
poUtics of the Indu House, where be encountued consider 
able opponuon, probably duo to bis lamous letter to Pitt, 
written from India m January 1759 and advocating that the 
Crown should take over the East Indu Company’s terri 
torul acquisitions. The party bosulo to Give (led by 
the Director Sulivan— once his friend but now a bitter 
opponent), having gained the ascendancy in the Court of 
Duectors ordered the authontics m Calcutta to ccaso pay 
ing to him the revenues of ihc^^r vrhcrcupon Give initl 
tuted against them a suit in chancery 

In February 1764 news arrived of the deplorable po:»iUon 
of ofiair* in Bengal, and these disastrous udingi crublcd 
Give to wm a complete viaory over his enemies in the 
Directorate. Tho Court of Propraetors uuutcd that he 
should be tent uul to restore the fortunes of the Company 
and oTcnodc oil objections. lie was appomicd Governor 
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that beset him, and he was perhaps the only Englishman m 
Bengal who emerged from the busmess with clean hands 
and unsulhed honour 

Mir Kasim was deposed, July 1763, and Mir Jafar once 
more placed upon the throne He was forced to grant the 
English the privilege of mtemal trade, and mdemmfy the 
Company for their losses at the hands of Mir Kasim, who 
by British aid had usurped his throne Mir Kasim fled 
across the frontiers of Oudh The rulers of that country 
enjoyed the title of Nawab Wazir, 1 e First Mimster of the 
Mughal Empire, though they had long been practically 
mdependent, and were often at variance with their suzeram 
The then holder of the title, Shuja-ud-daula, was however 
for the moment supporting the Emperor, Shah Alam, and 
It was over their combined forces that Major Munro, who 
had just quelled the first sepoy mutiny in the Company’s 
army by stem measures, won a great victory at the Battle of 
Baxar m 1764 

Baxar, as Sir James Stephen says, deserves far more 
than Plassey to be considered as the ongin of the Bntish 
power in India. It was a fiercely-contested battle, and the 
troops of Mir Kasim offered a determined resistance The 
English lost 847 killed and wounded, while the enemy left 
behmd them 2,000 dead It was not merely the Nawab of 
Bengal, as at Plassey, but the Emperor of all India and his 
titular Prime Mmister who were defeated The Emperor at 
once made his submission, but the Nawab Wazir refused to 
come to terms till Bntish forces had marched mto Luck- 
now and Allahabad, and all Oudh was at their mercy 

Meanwhile Mir Jafar, the puppet Nawab of Bengal, had 
died m February 1765, and the Bengal Council raised to 
his throne the second son in preference to a grandson. 
They seized the opportunity to strengthen their oivn control 
over the country, for the real administration was to be 
henceforward in the hands of a deputy Nawab (Muhammad 
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forced to subscnbe the coTenacta agaimt the receipt of 
presenU, and the «y«tein by which they had been enabled 
to escape the regular internal imposts on their pnvute trade 
was abolished. Chre himself was m favour of the total 
abolition of licensed private trading, and advocated a large 
mcrease m official salaries bat he could not win the Court 
of Directors to his views. As an alternative, he attempted 
to regularize and limit the practice by granting a 

monopoly of the trade m salt to the superior servants of 
the Company m gmdtuted shares, so that the Goi-cmor 
received £17 500 per annum a Colonel m the army or 
a member of Coundl £7 000 and lower ranks, lesser 
amounts In a descending scale. Chve was oAerwartls 
severely censured for this arrangement, which was said to 
run counter to the orden of the Duecton against allowing 
their servants to trade in certain commodities, of which salt 
WSJ one. Tbu was no doubt technically true, but ever) oni, 
at the time considered it essential to augment the official 
salaries m some wa) and since, as we shall see, a fued 
allowance was hcncdbnrard to be made to the Nawab by 
the Company and hu income was no longer to be denied 
from internal dues, many of the former objections -agaiDst 
private trade in salt were removed. Two )ears later 
the Directors abolished hU system and substituted for it 
commissions on the revenues of the province, which gave to 
the Governor about £16 500a )car m addition to his ulary 
of £4,800, and to other ranks emoluments (n proportion,* 

Naturally these drastic reforms were not earned through 
without the most determmed rcsutancc from the onginal 
Counal, of whom Spencer the Governor and several other 
leading officuls were espeUed or forced to resign. \V*hcn 
Clive thundered against the rapaaty and oppression 

^ K /^rfr if t\t H *J CtfHVJU \ 1 . It !>. ll wi* 
llaa ocD more. TL< ktoout Outcidot VcreUl U >4 tl« 

joucaJinj \Ufc j« p 
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of Bengal and Coinmandcr-m Chief Tlie enjoyment of 
the jagir, on his own proposal, was guaranteed to him 
for ten years, or till his death, if he died before that 
period had elapsed His chief partisan, Rous, was elected 
Chairman of the Court of Directors On arriving in India 
he vas to work with the existing Bengal Council, if possible , 
if not, he was empowered to form a Select Committee of 
four, presided over by himself, to whom all the functions of 
government w ere to pass Tw'o of the Committee, Colonel 
Carnac and Verelst, were already in Bengal The others, 
Sumner and Sykes, sailed with him Clive arnved in May 
1765, to find the external position completely retrieved, the 
Company's arms everywhere victorious, and the highest 
political authonty of all India a suppliant for British 
chanty In internal affairs the Calcutta government had 
openly defied all the regulations for reform put forth by the 
Directors, had thrice set their own candidate upon the 
niasnad (or throne) of Bengal, and had turned each occa- 
sion shamelessly to their own profit Fmally, owmg to their 
policy towards Mir Kasim, they had plunged mto a war on 
a question that did not concern their employers’ interest in 
the least, for the East India Company was only concerned 
with the oversea trade. 

Clive acted with his usual decisive promptitude His 
' work may be classified under three heads , first, his reform 
of the Company’s civil and mihtary services , secondly, the 
acquisition of the Diwant (or revenue administration) of 
Bengal , and thirdly, his external policy It will be con- 
venient to summarize as clearly as possible his acts under 
these separate designations, and then to add a few words of 
comment on his achievements as a whole 

Chve soon made up his mmd that to stem the tide of 
corruption with the existing Council would be a hopeless 
task He therefore nominated his Select Committee two 
days after his landmg The Company’s servants were 
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m London to ln>'cst all hu avaiLiblo fundi m the purcbaie 
of India stock — a not very reputable ate of knowledge 

gained in his official capaaty Though be did not take for 
him^i^lf the huge profits (£17 500) allocated to the Governor 
from the salt monopoly he yet duinbuted hu shore among 
bu rclattvca and dq>endenti, and though he repeated with 
unnecessary iteration that he would rccave no profit of any 
kmd from hu tecond governorship, yet be was afrcrwards 
granted by the Company on his relnm another ten jeart 
enjoyment of the jogir and had he lived this would have 
amounted to £300^0 — not on iniulBcient emolument for 
a period of office of two yean. 

By hu reforms Chve alienated the whole of the avU 
service m Bengal, and by abolubmg, as he had beui 
requued to do, the custom of extra pa> or double batta m 
the army which, properly only granted on active service, had 
been coounued by Mu Jafor since PLusey 10 time of peace 
he incurred the relentless enmity of the officers. A dan 
gerous mutiny was organized, and Clive at one time stood 
almost alone in Bengal, against a combination of very 
sinister forces. Hu commanding genius was never more In 
evidence. He detennincd to pul all to the rule rather 
than suffer the outhoniy of the Council to bo iruultcd 
B) promptitude and danng ho crushed the mutinous ipini 
and completely cowed the rebellious faclioiu. 

The famous acquisition of the Diw\ini of Bengal was the 
first great step b> the Company towards lemiorul dommlon. 
Before he reaped Bengal, Chvc had come to the conciiuion 
that some such rcsponsibilit) must bu incurred. Ho wrote 
from Madras, wc must become Nabobs in faa if not in 
name, perhaps totally so, without disguise Fhc ] 

conferred upon its holder the nght to collect and admmi icr 
all the revenues of tlw province and Chvc prevailed upon 
the Emperor Shah \lani to confer this momentous jiowct 
upon the Last Indu Compan) Hcnccforwaid lU Kritants 
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universally prevalent and declared that *ever>' spark of 
sentiment and public spirit was lost and extinguished in the 
inordinate lust of unmerited wealth’, the men whq were 
trounced in this heated language naturally recalled the huge 
sums amassed by their censor in his first period of office 
To them it appeared that Clive, having then secured a 
colossal fortune, was apprehensive that, if similar methods 
w'ere not checked in Bengal, Parliament would direct its 
attention to the matter and his own conduct in the past 
would not escape investigation To this feeling they attn- 
buted the fury of his onslaught Plausible as all this must 
have sounded at the time, it was almost certainly untrue 
That Clive’s action in the past was injudicious and that it 
involved a most unfortunate precedent we have shown 
But, too apt as he was to shelter himself behind techni- 
calities and the letter of the law, he was honestly convmced 
of his integnty and the purity of his motives He would have 
answered that in 1757 there was no order of the Court of 
Directors against the receipt of presents, and that the change 
of succession brought about in that year was a genuine revo- 
lution The very strength and violence of his language in 
describing the corruption in Bengal, though it was perhaps 
partly due to natural irritation at the attacks of which he was 
made the object, shows that he really considered his own 
conduct in the past to have been on quite a different level 
from that of Spencer and his colleagues It ts true, 
therefore, to say that dunng his second governorship he 
cleansed the Augean stables of the Bengal estabhshment, 
that he acted throughout with a smgle-eyed aim for the good 
of the Company, that he took, as he frequently boasted, no 
profit to himself and received no emolument from the 
Court of Directors On the other hand, it is equally true 
that, when Clive arnved m India and heard at Madras that 
the Company’s affairs were far more prosperous than had 
been supposed, he wrote post haste in cipher to his agents 
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assumption of rcsponsTbility by the Company under Warren 
Hastings and Lord Comwailis. But Qire could not afford 
to indulge in counsels of perfecdon , be bad to deal with 
actuobties. He admitted that the Nawab bad only the 
name and shadow of autbonty yet * this name this 
shadow it is indispensably necessary that we should > enerate 
As Verelst — an acute obsenrer — noted, it waj almost im 
possible at 6rst to hare taken o^er the full management 
because of the limited number of the Company’s so^Tints 
and their ignorance of the task of administration. There 
was finally the conudemtioa that openly to hat'e assumed 
the government of Bengal would bav'e caused a breach with 
other European powers, and Cbve was supported in this by 
the almost uniTcrsal opinion of the statesmen of his day 
So much for the internal administration. Clive bad next 
to deal with the foreign rclatioos. It was expccied, when 
he lef^ England, that he would be called upon to conclude 
the war raguig between the Company and Mir Kasun But 
he found the work of conquest completed by the victories of 
x\dams and Munro, and U is probable enough, os was hinted 
at the time, that he felt a btUe natural disappointment when 
ho discovered nothing to do in the fiddL There was, how 
ever abundance to satisfy the most insatiable dtplomatUL 
The whole poliucal system of northern India was in the 
mdupg poL The Mughal Emperor and his chief romiiier 
were in the Company s power and supplants for their 
bounty Oudh lay defenceless before Bntuh armies. Give 
determined to confine the tcmional uifluence of the Com 
pony to Bengal, Ditur and Orma to restore his forfeited 
dominions to the ruler of Oudh to recognize the title and 
as £ar as possible, support the power of Shah ^Mam. bhuja 
ud-daula was called upon to pay fifty lakhs of rupees as a vrar 
mderomty and was remuatctl m his poisesMons with the 
exception of the distncls of Kora and Mbhabod. A dcfcn 
live alliance was concluded whereby the Company enpUj^cd 
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were to collect the revenues and defray the charges of 
government, to pay to the Nawab a fixed sum of 53 lakhs 
of rupees (reduced to 41 lakhs m 1766 and to 32 m 1769), ^ 
and to the Emperor 26 lakhs v 

The constitutional relations between the Nawab of Bengal'^ 
and the East India Company are very complicated and 
difficult to .understand Perhaps the clearest explanation 
that can be given of them is as follows The Naw’ab or 
Subadar of Bengal, as Viceroy of the Mughal Emperor, 
exercised two functions (i) the Dnvant, 1 e revenue and 
civil justice, (2) the Ntzamat^ 1 e mihtary poiver and 
criminal justice Now, as Sir James Stephen points out, in 
February 1765 the Nawab practically had granted the 
Nizamai to the Company, and in August 1765 the 
Emperor ceded to them the Dmani ; * the Company thus 
held the Dxwani from the Emperor and the Nizamat from 
the Subadar ’ So far the position, though highly technical 
and intricate, is not difficult to grasp It was further com- 
phcated by the fact that the servants of the East India 
Company as yet did not undertake their duties as Diwan or 
Nazim m their own persons, The nominal head of the 
administration was a Deputy Naib or Nawab (the words 
are practically identical), whom the Nawab bound himself 
to appomt with their sanction A similar Deputy was 
appointed for Bihar The whole administration was for 
many years conducted almost entirely through native agency, 
though in 1769 English supervisors (afterwards called 
collectors) were appomted to control the native revenue 
officers But accordmg to the testimony of Kaye, they 
only ‘made confusion more confounded and corruption 
more corrupt ’ Such was Chve’s famous ‘ dual system ’ 
It was easy even at that date to point out its defects The 
unfortunate divorce of power from responsibility soon caused 
a recrudescence of the old abuses The pohcy mdeed can 
only merit approval m so far as it led up to the more open 
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coondl m their senses can even adopt it unless the whole 
scheme of the Company’s interest be first entirely new 
modelled How right was Qft'e’s judgement was proved 
by the fact that durmg the neit twenty years the frontier of 
Bntah dommions was only defended with difficulty from 
external enetmes. The Maratha onset was repelled, but 
bad the Bntuh Imes been thrown further feprord, it is 
possible that in the troublous times ahead they could not 
have been held. 

Ch\e left Indu January 1767 shattered in health and 
spints. He had corned considemble reforms, though the 
partiality of biographers has sometimes exaggerated them. 
Tho Compan/s avil service was not thoroughly punfied 
uU the time of Cornwallis but CUve had done mote 
than any one man at the time could have hoped to sccom 
plish. He had made many enemies, who returned to 
Englarui vowing vengeance against him. They eflucted an 
alliance with a party whose motives were Car more worthy 
of respect— men gcnuvncly desirous that a stneter control 
should be eitabluhed in finanoal nutters over the Conh 
pony’s sen-ants. A feeling of alarm was spnngmg up at 
home at the temptations of the East and the fatal fadlity 
with which great fortunes were acquired. Those men 
sa^w a contemporary writer m (773 must hai-e more than 
a moderate share of urtuc, who, considering the unii-crsal 
veneration m this country paid to men of wealth, will 
return with a moderate fortune after bang several )‘cars 
entrusted with the goicrnmcnt of India ' and two )cars 
before Lord Chatham from hli place In Patlumcnt 
declared tor some )cars past there has been an influx of 
wealth into this country which has been attended with 
many fatal consequences, because u lias not been the rrgu 
lar natural produce of labour and industry fhe nehes of 

* C HJiJffJ/umi m j jHj 'n nr Ii,u4 Uumj 
im tU But JmJut I i. 
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to provide him mth troops for the defence of his frontiers 
if he needed them and consented to furnish the cost of 
mamtenance The settlement with Oudh was destmed to 
be the most lastmg of Clive’s pohtical acts, and it remained 
in the condition of a ‘ buffer ’ state till its annexation by 
Lord Dalhousie on the eve of the Mubny. 

It was necessary next to deal with the fugitive Emperor, 
Shah Alam, who with his high claims and feeble resources 
presented a pohtical problem of a peculiarly delicate and 
embarrassmg nature Clive made over to him the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad which had been withheld from the 
Nawab of Oudh, for the support of his imperial digmty, 
together ivith an annual subsidy of twenty-six lakhs He 
also obtamed from the Emperor the reversion of his 
to the Company, when his own ten years’ enjoyment of its 
revenues should be termmated 

The settlement -with the Emperor was an adroit com- 
promise and easily laid itself open to attack from polibcal 
theonsts Clive was at once accused of being quixotically 
generous to a political fugitive and of having treated cava- 
lierly a monarch in distress Men were found (of whom 
Eyre Coote was one) to advocate a British march to Delhi 
and the conquest of all India m the name of Shah Alam 
But Clive, though he recogmzed that ‘ It is scarcely hyper- 
> bole to say that to-morrow the whole Mughal Empire is m 
our power ’, was not to be dazzled by these briUiant pros- 
pects It was a great step m advance to extend Bntish 
sway over the three provmces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
and even so he begged the Court ‘not to be staggered at the 
Magnitude of their possessions ’ He knew as well as any 
one that, from a purely mihtary pomt of view, there was 
nothing to stop Bntish troops from advancmg on Delhi, 
but he was a statesman as well as a soldier, and deliberately 
recorded his opmion that ‘ to go further . is a scheme so 
extravagantly ambitious and absurS^that no governor and 

on M 
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m the exatcmcnt caused by the re;elatioas of the two 
Committees. 

On May 10, 1773, Colonel Burgoyne moved three rcsolu 
boos of importance (i) That all acquisitions made under 
the influence of a military force or by treaty with fonagn 
princes do of right belong to the state. (3) That to appro* 
pnate acquisitions so made to the pnvate ei^olument of 
persons intrusted with any a?il or mflitary power is illegal 
(3) That very great sums of money and other \'aluablc 
property have been acquired in Bengal from pnnccs and 
others of that country by persons intrusted with the dril 
and military powers of the state wbkh sums of money 
and valuable property have been appropriated to the private 
use of such persons. These resolutions were earned, as 
they were almost bound to for they mercl> stated 
mcootrovertible facts. On May 17, Colonel BurgO)’no abon 
doned general and abstract resolutions for a speciflc attack 
00 Give. He moved that Give through tho inSucnco 
of the powers with which be was intrusted as a member 
of tho Select Committee and commander in-chicf of the 
Bntuh forces did obtain and possess himself of the sum 
of £334 000 and that m so doing the said Robert Givu 
abused the power with which ho was intrusted to the mil 
example of the scniints of the pubbe and to tho dishonour 
and detriment of the state This resolution as drafted 
would have blasted Gives reputation. Brought Cvee to 
face with bu enemies, Give defended himself passionately 
and with sinking obUiQr llis speech ended with tho 
famous «t>rds. Before 1 sit down I have one request tu tho 
House and it u that when they come to decide upon my 
honour ihcj will not forget ihcir o*n. 

In the I louse Itself there was a great rcvuUion of fecUng 
It was stroooly felt that Gnc hod nobly atoned b) his 
subsequent career for the errors of Uslo and judgement in 
>757 'The original motion was disca r ded. The mere 
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Asia have been poured in upon us, and have brought with 
them not only Asiatic luxury but, I fear, Asiatic principles 
of government Without connexions, without any natural 
mterest in the soil, the importers of foreign gold have forced 
their way mto Parliament by such a torrent of corruption as 
no private hereditary fortune could resist’^ In 1772 it 
became apjjarent that Clive’s measures had not availed to 
ward off a serious economic cnsis, and Parliament found 
that the Company was m danger of msolvency, unless the 
Treasury or the Bank came to its aid This was the one 
unpardonable sin ‘ If . sovereignty and law are not 
separated from trade’, said Burgoyne, the leader of the 
Company’s critics, ‘India and Great Britain will be sunk and 
overwhelmed, never to rise again’ ® In that year a Select 
Committee of thirty-one members and a Secret Com- 
mittee of thirteen inquired mto Indian affairs, The 
first Reports of the former dealt with the revolutions m 
Bengal, 1757-60, the presents granted to the Company’s 
servants, and Chve’s jagir It is usually said by Clive’s 
biographers that these Comnuttees were inspired solely by 
animus agamst him, and Clive himself mdignantly declared 
that they questioned him as though he were a sheep-stealer , 
but there is httle evidence of any unnecessary bias m the 
Reports themselves, and they are a valuable storehouse of 
facts for the history of the East India Company It was 
mevitable that Clive should be the chief person exammed, 
for he had played the predominant part dunng those years 
on the Indian stage , and it was inevitable also, though most 
unfortunate, that his earlier acts in Bengal, the deception of 
Aminchand and the taking of presents, should be severely 
criticized In the meantime, it is true, Clive had per- 
formed great services, and stemmed the tide of corruption 
in Bengal , but this was almost forgotten for the moment 

I Chatham’s speech/^an 33, 1770, Hansard. 

T/ie Parltanienia)y History of Englaitdy vol xvii, p 458 
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hu gmdiog pnnciplc and his iucce»»e* were duo ratlier 
to his personal intrepidity, and to his power of mspinng 
large mosses of men with confidence, than to studied plans 
or dexterous manoeuvrea. * All his contemponirics m 
India, even when they hated and feared him, seem to have 
acknowledged his personal force. Early m his career he was 
led into courses that a strict morality or the standard of 
a later age would condemn, but Clive, like his great sue 
ceisor Warren Hastings, was convmced of his own Integmy 
Ho never ceased to defend and even claim ment for the 
actions that were impugned. This aspect of bis character 
IS portrayed by Horace Walpole with a choroctenstic jibe 
when he writes of Chios great speech In his own defence 
Though Lord Clive was so frank and high spinted as to 
confess a whole folio of his hlachiavellism they wen. so 
ungenerous as to have a mind to punish him for assassina 
tiOD forgery treadiery and plunder and it makes him 
\ery indignant ' In spite of some faults, there isthestamp 
of grandeur on all Qtve s words and actions. His last sad 
act showed that, though be I'olucd oiermuch the material 
things of this world, they counted os nothing with him m 
comparison with what he reckoned to be the loss of his 
honour His headlong valour on the battlefield, his 
splendid danng and audoaty m a political crisis, his moral 
courage m facmg disoficctcd and mutinous subordinates, 
his force and fire m debate, all justify the lofty icnhct 
of Lord Macaulay that our island has scarcely cicr 
produced a man more truly great cither In arms ur in 
council 

• L^J C*Jtf fijictub Uto wf \ lUio p, » 
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Statement that £234,000 had been received was earned, 
but the ivords of reflection on Clive’s honour were negatived 
without a division Finally, after a whole night’s debate, 
at five o’clock m the morning, the famous resolution was 
carried unanimously, ‘That Robert Lord Clive at the 
same time rendered great and meritorious services to his 
country ’ c) 

But Chve’s wounded feelings were only partly salved by 
this honourable acquittal He had always been rather 
melancholic m temperament, and brooding thoughts over 
the attacks upon his name, together with the agomes of 
a painful disease, drove him to take his own life on 
November 2, 1774, in his fiftieth year Thus in physical 
misery and with somewhat tarnished fame perished the 
real founder of British domimon m India Chve’s qualities 
peculiarly fitted him for the r61e on the Indian stage that 
he was destmed to fill He had a certain rough-hewn, 
almost elemental force and a tireless energy which made 
him a true pioneer of empire ‘ He settled great founda- ' 
tions’, said Burke, and agam m another passage, ‘Wheni 
Lord Clive forded a deep water with an unknown bottom, 
he left a bndge for his successors over which the lame ! 
might hobble and the blind might grope their way ’ ^ The 1 
note of his character was decision and an iron will He t 
diagnosed a situation quickly, knew exactly what he wished | 
to attain, and directed his course thither relentlessly As ■ 
a soldier he was a great leader of men, but Rtt’s famous ' 
description of him as a heaven-bom general is hardly 1 
appropriate ‘There is little trace’, says Sir Charles Wilson 
tmly, ‘ of Skilful combmation in his plans, and on some 
occasions he appears to have neglected the most obvious 
military precautions To seek the enemy and, on finding , 
him, to attack with headlong valour seems to have been | 

* Speeches in the Ttial of Warren Hastings, ed by E A Bond, i 
vol IV, pp 329, 348 1 
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following }*ear This terrible calamity whose ravages 
two generationj fiuled to repair ^ had far reaching social 
aod economic effect*. Many of the fimners of the rev'cnue 
and the old oiutocratic families were ruined. Bengal 
scarcely began to recover it* former proipcnty till after 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793. While the Company’s 
servants made large pnvate fortunes, the pipfits of the 
Company itself from this tune steadily decreased tiU, os 
we shall see, its credit became so unpaired that the state 
was forced to step m and regulate its affurs. 

In sonthem India an cm of troubles began. The rela 
tions of the Presidency of hlodias with Muhammad Ah 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, were necessarily very didicult 
Indeed, the double government of Madras, though it has 
attracted less attention, prodoced perhaps even more dl*> 
credit and corruption thw that of Bengal Outside the 
frontier* of the Carnatic, three native power* — Mysore under 
Haidar AH on extremely able and ruthless usurper who 
had dispossessed the old royal bouse the Maraiba con* 
fedcracy and the Nimm of Hyderabad— were striving for 
supremacy and they alternately courted the British power 
or combined together to threaten its existence. Cool heads 
and a consistent policy were necessary if the Presidency 
were to escape the pitfalls on ever) side. Unfortunately 
the Madras Council embarked on a course of war and 
diplomacy which ended in discredit and disaster Their 
position was much weaker than that of Bengal m regard 
to the native powers. Theur nominal ally the Niram only 
acquiesced in the surrender of the Northern Circars (for 
which Clive had procured an impenal grant) on promise 
of a yearly tribute. In 1765 the Council nude an allianco 
with the Nizam which invoh'cd their supporting him against 
Haidar Ah and the !llarathai. Tlic Nuam was, from the 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ADM^arSTEATIOW OE WAH.IIE 13 ’ HASTINGS TO 
THE END OP THE BOHILLA WAB 

A PERIOD of five years elapsed between the final departure 
of Chve from India and the appointment to the governor- 
ship of Bengal of Warren Hastings Two men of mediocre 
ability, Verelst (1767-9) and Cartier (1770-2), bridged over 
the mterval Their periods of office were signally uneventful, 
and only revealed the admimstrative failure of Clive’s scheme 
for a double government The puppet Nawab and his 
officers proved quite unable to repress the pnvate trading 
and extortion of the Company’s servants ^ many of the 
abuses which had been temporarily checked by the reform- 
ing hand of Clive once more made their appearance In 
1769-70 a terrible famme visited Bengal It has been 
estimated that one-third of the population, that is, about 
ten million souls, perished of starvation and disease, and 
one-third of the cultivated land became waste ‘ The scene 
of misery that mtervened’, wrote one of the Company’s 
servants in 1770, ‘and still continues, shocks humanity 
too much to bear descnption Certain it is, that in several 
parts the living have fed on the dead ’ ^ Many of 
the Company’s servants were accused, with too much 
reason, of making large profits by bu3ang up rice and 
retailing it at high prices The revenue, as Warren Hastings 
admitted, was collected ^\^th cruel seventy, less than five 
per cent of the land tax was remitted at the time of greatest 
distress, and ten per cent was actually added to it in the 

^ The Annals of Rural Bengal, Sir W W Hunter, p 410 
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hostilities continued with Hxudar and after a lamentable 
senes of blunders on the port of the English, the ruler of 
llysore piacticallj dictated peace on his ovrn terms nlmfwj ; 
under the walls of Madras in 1769 All conquests made by 
either ode were restored, and the Bntisb with criminal folly 
undertook to aid the ruler of Mysore if bo were attacked by 
another power This calamitons clause only j^unged them 
into fresh difficulties In 1771 a iEamtha army invaded 
ilysore, and Haidar Ah applied for Bntish help that help 


was not forthcoming the Madras Presidency earned at 
once the bitter arumosty of a relentless foe, and Incurred 
\ the discredit of repudiating their treaty obligations. 

The adaunistration of Warren Hastingi foils mto two 
' unequal divisions — the first from Apnl 13 177a to 
October 19 1774, when ho was Governor of Fort Uflliam 
m Bengal and the second from Oaober ao, 1774, to 
February S, 1785 when he became Governor-General of 
the Presidency of Fort William m Bengal under tbc consU 
tution set up by the R<ffllit7ng Act The tnie was a 
cumbrous cHie, and the wording of it emphasises the fact 
that he was by no means supreme over Madras and Bomba) 
There was os yet no Governor General of India 

career of Warren Hastings has alwa)s been and 


probably olwa)*! will be, a subject of controversy His 
enemies m his lifetime ^rcrc fierce, unscrupulous, and relent 
^ess. They transcended all reason and decorum m their 
attacks upon his narao and fame. Many of hts actions ucro 
grotesquely misrcpresenled,and unworthy motneswue freely 
imputed. WTicre cntiosm was pcrmissibk and tempcraio 
(hmpproval would not have been out of place, the wildest 
invective was mdulgcd in. Hence came a natural reaction. 
Of late years, the apologists of Iloilings have held the field 
I Jt may be admitted at once th^ in most cases the charges 
■^^of hiJ adversaries have been completely disproved. In 
some, alleged enmes and misdemeanours luve been shoHn 
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first, intnguing with the enemy, though, with extraordinary 
obstinacy the Madras Council refused to recognize a fact 
that was plain enough to their oflScers m the field The 
Bntish troops, however, even after the Nizam had openly 
thrown in his lot with Mysore and the Marathas, proved 
strong enough, under the leadership of Colonel Smith, to 
defeat the combined forces at the Pass of Changama and 
Tnnomali in 1767 In spite of these victones, the Presi- 
dency, by the treaty of Masulipatam in 1768, concluded 
a humiliating and ill-advised peace with the Nizam, mvolvmg 
terms "that needlessly mvited the hostility of Haidar All 
‘You have brought us mto such a labyrinth of difficulties’, 
wrote the Court of Directors, ‘that we do not see how 
we shall be extricated from them ’ ^ The Court had just 
previously stated their considered policy as to their Indian 
dominions m these words ‘ The Diwam of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Onssa, with the possessions we hold m those provmces, 
are the utmost limits of our views on that side of India 
on the Coast, the protection of the Carnatic and the posses- 
sion of the Circars, free from all engagements to support 
the Subah of the Deccan, or even -with the Circars, pre- 
serving only influence enough over any country power who 
may hold them, to keep the French from settling m them , 
and on the Bombay side the dependencies thereon, the 
possessions of Salsette, Bassem, and the castle of Surat . 
Much has been wrote from you and our servants m Bengal 
on the necessity of checking the Marathas, which may in 
some degree be proper , but it is not for the Company to 
take the part of umpires of Hindustan we wish to see 
the present Indian powers remam as a check one upon 
another without our interfering ’ - 

Though the Nizam took no further part m the war, 

^ Rise and Progress of the British Power m India, P Auber, vol i, 
P 233 

2 A Comprehensive History of India, H Bevendge, >0! 11, p 261 
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allcnnmce from 3a to 16 lakha of rupees, he was able, through 
economies m details and the obohtion of smecurc offices, to 
hand over to the Company’s pensioner a larger net sum In 
1773 m the face of many dif&mlties, he earned out a qum j 
quenniol settlement of the land revenues, and appointed 
English officials, now first colled collectors , aided by naln'o 
ossistantt, to superintend the districts. It maj be admitted 
that this settlement was only a qualified success but that 
was solely due to the inherent difficulties of the problem, 
tod the cntidsms passed on Phuiings were factious and 
ungenerous At the end of five years (1777) annual settle- 
ments were substituted, and connaued till the Penuanent 
Settlement of ComwoIUs. The collectors dispensed civil 
law but natives sdU presided over the cnmmal courts of thu 
districts. Hastmgs set up two Courts of Appeal m Calcutta — • 
the Sadr Drwani Ada!a{ (supremo e^vd court) presided over 
by the Governor General and two members of CounoJ and 
the Sadr Nizamaf Adahi (supreme criminal courts the 
president of which was a native judge. All these refomu 
were logical steps to those of a more fundamental nature 
introduced by Comwallu and Hastings had he been 
given free scope, would have gone further than the home 
authorities, and placed the adimmstration of cmninol offitirs 
also m Bniuh hands. The changes were carried through 
with conspicuous ability, and Warren Hastings wdl and 
firmly laid (m the words of Sir Uillam Hunter) the founda 
tjons of the s)^tcm of anl adimnistration on wluch ’the 
superstructure was raised by Cornwallis * 

Hastings had next to turn his aucnlion to forvign poliq 
Chvc s scheme for protecting the Ikngal fronlicn oiler worl. 
ing well for five years, was m danger of collapsing The 
Minihas recovering from ihetr terrible defeat in 1761 at 
Parupat had crossed the Narbada again m 176^ raided 
through Rajputaiu and Kobilldund and were now threaten- 
1 TJU Im/fnH e/ J mMj » L U / 
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conclusively to be mere errors of judgement, venal and 
excusable m the difficult position in which Hastings found 
himself But the zeal of Hastmgs’s supporters has some- 
times outrun their discretion There remam some few 
mcidents which it is only possible to justify entirely by 
a rather desperate casuistry It is the fashion sometimes 
to speak as, though the^ only censures on Warren Hastmgs 
came from Burke, Macaulay, and James Mill , but almost all 
the older school of Indian histonans, Thornton, Marshman, 
and H Bevendge, condemn in temperate language some 
parts of his policy, and in the case of Thornton and 
Marshman there was assuredly no natural bias against the 
great Governor-General Their sympathies were always 
naturally with the men on the spot, the representatives of the 
Company m India, rather than with the home government 
In the present work it would be impossible to enter into 
details of these great controversies The wnteds conclusions 
have been based on a careful review of the evidence, and 
when he dissents from the judgement of modem biographers 
of Hastmgs it must be understood that he has given their 
arguments the most careful consideration 
f\/ Immediately on his succession Warren Hastmgs intro- 
’ duced important admmistrative reforms The subject is 
severely techmcal, and only the barest outlmes can be given 
here Clive’s dual system was now thoroughly discredited, 
and the Court of Directors decided to ‘ stand forth as Diwan’, 

1 e collect the revenues of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Onssa through the agency of their own servants 
Hastmgs, at their orders, removed from office the Deputy 
Nawabs of Bengal and Bihar These men were prosecuted 
for peculations, but were honourably acquitted Their offices 
were abolished, a Board of Revenue was established, and 
the treasury was transferred from Murshidabad to Calcutta 
Great gams were at once apparent, for though Hastings, 
taking advantage of a fresh succession, cut down the Nawab’s 
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down, and this was one of them. All temperate and respon 
sible opinion has supported Hostingi's conduct in a most 
difficult crisis. 

The sale of Kora and Allalvrbad to the Nawab of Oudh 
was ratified by the Treaty of Benares, September 1773 and 
Hastings m personal mtcmews with Shu)a-ud.daula, was 
led mto the pohcy which ended m the Rohilla war Tho 
facts ore bnefiy as follows. Rohilhhond was a fertile belt 
of country with an area of ia,ooo square mQes and a popula 
Uon of about 6 000,000, skirting the base of the Hunalaj'os 
to the north-west of Oudh. The bull of the population were 
Hindus, but the ruling race were Rohillas and Potbons — 
afuhammadani coming ongmally from Afghanistan. Tho 
government was a loose and fll-dcfined confcdcnicy of chiefs 
presided over by Hafii Rahmat Khan the ablest and 
strongest of their number From about the >car 1770 the 
hlanuhos hung threateningly on the frontiers of Rohilkbond 
and Oudh. A tortuous sceno of Intngue and negotiation 
followed. The Nawab of Oudh and Hofla Rahmat Khan 
at one time meditated a coalition for mutual defence against 
the Marolhos at another time each ruler contemplated 
jouung the Marathas against the other The three parties 
were, as Sir John Strochey says, all utterly unscrupulous, 
and each knew that no trust could be placed in either of 
the others * Finall> however in June 1773 a treaty was 
concluded between the RohilLu and Oudh, by which it was 
agreed that, if the Marolhos invaded Rohilkhand, the Nawab 
\\anr should come to the rescue of the miudcd country 
and if he were successful in obliging the hlorathos to retire 
by peace or war he should rccciTe a sum of 40 lakhs from 
the Rohillas. The treaty was signed in tho presence of 
Sir Robert Barker who witnessed the signatures of the con- 
tractuig parties. In 1773 tho Marothas invaded KohUkhand 
a demonstration was nude against them by the Nawab of 
> IlAUitt^ R$XtLA /I Su Jotu) iitncbtj p. 4> 
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mg danger to British territones They began to mtrigue 
with the puppet Emperor, that ‘wretched king of shreds 
and patches’, as Hastings called him, who had been sub- 
sistmg at Allahabad on the revenues paid to him by the 
East India Company The Marathas offered to place the 
Emperor on the throne of Delhi, and, m spite of the earnest 
expostulations of the British that he should not entrust 
himself to the hands of the hereditary rebels against the 
Mughal throne, he accepted their proposal Sm_dhia, m 
December, 1771, escorted him into his capital He at once 
found, as the Bntish had predicted, that he was a mere state 
prisoner in the hands of his nommal protectors, and he was 
forced to hand over to the Marathas the districts of Kora 
and Allahabad, which had been given to him as an act of 
grace by Chve It was impossible to imagme a more 
awkward and cntical position for the Governor-General 
To permit Maratha hordes to occupy the distncts was to 
surrender the outworks of Bengal to the enemy, to con- 
tmue paymg the Emperor’s subsidy was really to replenish 
their treasury Both courses were impossible to a practical 
politician, and yet probably no other was free from legal 
and technical objections Hastings adopted a bold pohcy 
He decided to discontinue the tribute to Shah Alam, which 
as a matter of fact had not been paid smce the Bengal 
famme of 1769-70, by the Treaty of Benares he restored 
Kora and Allahabad to the ruler of Oudh for fifty lakhs of 
rupees m addition to a subsidy for the maintenance of a 
garrison of the Company’s troops For this drastic solution 
of the difficulty Hastmgs has been roundly attacked, but he 
seems to have been abundantly justified He held that 
Clive surrendered these distncts to the Emperor as living 
under Bntish protection. The Emperor had forfeited them 
morally, if not legally, when he parted mth them to the 
Com pany’s pptenfaal enemies There are political situations | 
where ordinary formulae and rules seem hopelessly to break 
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people, patterns of antique virtue, and their adversary 
ShuJa-ud-dauU, as a monster of depravity and craelty 
Modem cnhcism dispenses altogether with this land of 
invective. The question of the ongm of the RohiUa race is 
really qmte irrelevant to the point at issue. Burke and his 
followers were mistaken in supposing that they had any long 
prescnptivo right to the temtones they ruled. They were 
a plundering tribe, who had only established their power 
over the Hindu population of Rohilihand for about twenty 
five years. On the other hand, ihOT claim was qmto as 
good as that of most of the Indian states of the day who 
bod risen on the rums of Mughal power If the war were 
wicked, It was not less so because the RohiHas had not long 
established their sovereignty in the country 

But It can certainly be established that the Nawab had 
a l^al and technical case against bis enemies for infringing 
a treaty which will pass muster Military operations were 
probably not attend^ with any worse excesses than were 
common m Indu at this penod, though it is perhaps gomg 
a Uttle too tar to say that the campaign bad been earned 
on with an absence of violence and bloodshed and generally 
with a degree of humanity altogether unusual m Indian 
warfare * Though Champions enuosms of his native 
allies were coloured by dissatisfiction at his position m 
regard to them and jealousy of the booty they acquired, 
>ct he undoubtedly committed himself to the assertions 
that be had been obliged to shut his eyes against a wanton 
displa) of Molence and oppression of inhumanity and cruelty 
and that the whole army were witnesses of scenes that 
cannot be described’ These postil c assertions mado at the 
time must have contamed some basis of fact, and vro can 
hardly regard them os completely discredited by the halting 
statements of Champion himscK^ made twelve }cars later at 
the Parliamentary inquiry or the evidence of other officers 
I JfjjiiM n tU RAv C * /I .rr SU Jo^ btmhQr p. i 
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Oudh supported by a British contingent, and they retired 
Shuja-ud-daula promptly demanded the stipulated sum of 
40 lakhs, and Hafiz evaded payment 
At Benares Shuja-ud -daula proposed that the English, in 
return for a large subsidy, should lend him a brigade to 
conquer the Rohillas, as a penalty for their breach of the 
treaty Hastings was attracted to the proposal, partly from 
the strategic^ advantage that would be gained ‘ by extending 
the boundary of Oudh to the natural barrier formed by the 
chain of hills and the Ganges and their junction partly from 
the opportumty of replenishing the coffers of the Company in 
a tune of need But he recognized at this time, at any rate, 
that there were other objections to the scheme, and he gave 
a rather reluctant assent, apparently hoping that the need 
for sending British troops would never arise However, in 
January 1774, the Nawab of Oudh demanded the promised 
aid A Bntish bngade under Colonel Champion joined 
him, and their united forces invaded Rohilkhand on Apnl 1 7 
The decisive battle was fought at Miranpur Katra six days 
later, and Hafiz Rahraat Khan, who had shoivn considerable 
strategic skill, was killed fighting bravely About 20,000 
Rohillas were banished from the country, which was in- 
corporated with the dormnions of Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh 
Endless controversy has raged round the policy of the 
Rohilla war It formed one of the mam counts for the 
attacks on Hastmgs in Parliament, and it has been severely 
condemned, not only by Macaulay and Mill, but by most 
of the older school of Anglo-Indian histonans The case 
agamst Hastings was grotesquely exaggerated by the venom 
of Francis, the eloquence of Burke, the prejudice of Mill, 
and the over-charged metaphors and similes of Macaulay 
Hastmgs was depicted as an unscrupulous schemer, who had 
sold the lives and hberties of a free people for filthy lucre, 
and stood callously by while nameless atrocities were per- 
petrated The Rohillas were described as a simple pastoral 
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ODuiual with bun, and he failed to handJe the situation 
with his iistiaJ flnnness. To give a relactant assent m a 
matter of such importance, with the lame half hope, half 
bebef^ that the occailon contemplated would ne>‘er ame, is 
not imp r e ssi ve as statesmanship. There were other objec 
Sons to the policy It obviously broke the rule of the 
Directors against engaging in Indian warfare and it is 
difficult to dissent from the judgement of Sir Alfred Lyall 
that on unfortunate precedent was created when Bntish 
troops were lent to be employed ogamst a people with 
whom the Company had no quarrcL Though tbo Hindus 
were not dnven out of the country with the KohiUas they 
can hardly have gamed by the change of masten. The rule 
of Hahz Rahmat had been mild and popular we ha\x: 
Sir John Strachey’i high auihonty for the statement that, 
under his strong personal control, the Hindu population 
was treated with greater consideration and received better 
protecuon than m any of the neighbouring provinces, with 
one exception.’ The regime of Sbuja ud-daula prov cd weak 
and bod and we know that under his successor Kohilkhand 
was shamefully misgoverned. The utmost, however that 
can fairly be said against Hastings from the moral aspect, 
and It IS not a very senous charge, is that his view of the 
busuicsi vras, as Sir John Stracbey admits, somewhat 
qmcal and that m his dispatches and mmutes the fuundal 
advantages of the agreement with the Nawab appear unduly 
prominent* 

V Ilas/im-t MttJ tAf RMfla If cr Sir Jobs Suu bey 1^.30. 
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on the same occasion, who may have had reasons for mini- 
mizing the facts But they were undoubtedly exaggerated, 
and Macaulay and Mill were, to some extent naturally, 
misled by them The question matters the less because it 
IS qmte certain that Hastmgs did his best, by strong and 
digmfied protests, to check any brutalities the moment his 
attention was called to them, and there is no truth at all m 
the insmuation that he conmved at them 

From all the graver charges, then, Hastings may be fuUy 
acqmttedj but it does not really follow, as many of his 
modern defenders seem to suppose, that his policy was 
above reasonable cnticism any more than that of other 
statesmen, however supremely able they might be And 
first of all, exception may, perhaps, be taken to it even from 
the point of view of expediency We have seen that the 
Governor-General himself, at the time of the Treaty of 
Benares, senously doubted the wisdom of acceding to 
the Nawab WaziFs request for aid He felt the time was 
unfavourable, smce ‘ the Company at home was exposed to 
popular clamour, all its measures liable to be canvassed 
m Parhament, their charter drawmg to a close, and His 
Majesty’s Mmisters unquestionably ready to take advantage 
of every unfavourable circumstance m the negotiations for 
Its renewal ’ ^ The reasons -for lettmg the whole business 
alone could hardly have been better stated The best course 
probably would have been to tell the Nawab Wazir that he 
must settle his differences mth the Rohillas as he best could 
Hastmgs after^vards declared that the Company were bound 
to intervene as havmg guaranteed the treaty , but this was 
an afterthought, and Sir Robert Barker had merely witnessed 
the signatures of both sides To suggest that his domg so 
committed the Company to seemg that the treaty was 
fulfilled was disingenuous Hastings showed throughout 

the early stages of the business a vacillation that was 

» 

* Hasinigs and the Rohtlla War, Sir Joha Strachey, p lar 
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onentahzcd way* and ottentabou* expenditure, 6gure Ur^y 
m the cancatore and satire of the age. 

Two important event* fprang from their fncureioa pohu- 
aans conceived the idea of converting to the Exchequer 
K)me porbcm of this wealth and the Propnetor* of East 
India »tock clamoured that a greater share of the profits of 
the trade should come to them and less be intercepted by 
their servants m the East. After the news reached England 
of the acquisition of the Dtbmml, the Propnetor* could no 
longer be restrained, and in spite of the opposition of the 
Court of Directors, who knew their real position was not as 
prosperous as it appeared, tbhy raised the dividends on thar 
itock in 1766 from nz to ten per cent, and the next }‘ear 
to twelve and a half From 1766 Parliament began to take 
— from the point of new of the Director*— an embanassmg 
mterest m Indian afiair* and an active Uttle band of mem 
bers, prominent amongst whom were Beckford, Bon^ and 
Nugent, constantly urged (bat the Company* Indian pos 
sessions belonged of right to the Crown, though as was 
contended at the time, the Company had legally no such 
possessions being technically a mere Zamindor for Shah 
./Uam, the Mughal Emperor The ramisUy howeicr clcarl) 
shrank from any heroic solution of thu problem, and avoided 
raising It m its full sense. They were quite ready to make 
so much use of the agitation as that a pan of the Compan) s 
alleged wealth might bo diverted to the depleted co/Tea of 
the stale. But some fonn of compromise was the course 
that most commended itself to them. Accordingly PaiUa 
meat, in 1767 declined to pass any iwcqnng measure 
though It mterfaed openly and drastically m the afiaui of 
the Compan) It modified their mtcrnal constitution, 
limited the rate of dtvKknd to bo dcclaretl, and obliged 
them to pa) to the Exchequer on annual sum of £^00,000, 
w return for which they were allowed to retain tlicir icm 
tonal acquisitioru and revenues, fhis onoin-dly held good 



CHAPTER XVI 


•WAEBEN ifASTINQS THE HEGUIjATIISra ACT AND 
THE TRIAL OP NANDKUMAR 

The Rohilla \\ar was the last important event of Hastings’s 
first period of administration. His powers were consider- 
ably modified by the Regulating Act of Lord North, and it 
is necessary for a moment to retrace our steps, and examine 
the causes responsible for tliat measure 

Through the latter half of the eighteenth century we may 
trace the gradual growth of a feeling that the nation itself, 
through Parliament, rather than through a private trading 
company, however powerful and wealthy, must ultimately 
be responsible for British rule in India Clive had himself, 
iri ^7 5 93 suggested in a letter to Pitt that ‘so large a sove- 
reignty ’ as the diwani of Bengal, and the power that went 
with it, ‘ may possibly be an object too extensive for a mer- 
cantile company and it is to be feared that they are not 
of themselves able, 'without the nation’s assistance, to main- 
tain so wide a dominion ’ He went on to suggest that if 
the state were to take over Bengal, Indian revenues might 
go towards easing the burden of English taxpayers at home 
But Pitt was not prepared at the moment to raise so senous 
a question, and gave an evasive reply, declanng that the 
affair was ‘ of a very nice nature ’ Dunng the fifteen years 
that followed the battle of Plassey, immense wealth was 
brought back from India by retired servants of the East 
India Company, who bought estates and rotten boroughs, 
and expected to be received on terms of social equality with 
the old landed aristocracy The ‘ Nabobs ’, with their 
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£3 77o»8s 3 had been paid la compensation for losses in- 
curred' The reports of the two committees drove home 
the conTictwii that the independence of the Company must 
yield to the supremacy of PorliomenL 

Tvro Acts were passed In 1773 one of which granted 
^a state loan to the Company limited t hei r dividends, and 
obliged them to submit tbeir accounts to the Treasury the 
second and more important known os the Regulating Act, 
gave the Company a new constitution- The Directors 
were henceforth to be elected for four years, and one- 
fourth of their number were to retire every year remain 
mg at least one ^car out of office. There was to be 
a Governor-General of Bengal, assisted and controlled 
by four CouncHlon (for the voice of the majority was 
to bind the whole), the Governor General bong merely 
allowed a casting vote when there was an equal division of 
opinion. The Goveraor-Gcnera] and CouncQ were to have 
power to supenntend and check the tubordinato presidea 
aes in their relations with native powers. The Directors 
were to lay before the Treasury all correspondence from 
India dealing with the revenues and before a SccrOary of 
Slate ev'ciything dealmg with dvil or military offiurs and 
government. The first Govemor-Centnd and Counallom, 

\\ arren Hastings Lieutenant General Clavxnng, Monson 
Barwell, and Phihp Francis, were named in the <Vct- They 
were to hold office for five years, and future appoinlments 
were to be made by the Compan) A Sujncmc Court of 
Judicature was set up at Calcutta, consisting of a Chief 
Justice (Sir Elijah irapey) and three puisne judges. labcral 
salaries were granted £35000 to the Governor-General 
£10,000 to each Councillor and £8 000 to the Chief Justice. 

The Regulating Act was a lialf measure and disastrously 
vague in many points. Tbo titular auUiorii) of the Nawab 
of Bengal was left by imphcation miact, and ivo assertion 
' RifyfriicflXt lU cf vJ- lU Jp-J** »* 
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for only t\\o years, but subsequent Acts extended the period 
indefinitely. One measure for the relief of the Company 
IS interesting, not for its intrinsic importance, but for the 
momentous and unforeseen consequences that followed it 
The Company’s teas exported to Ireland and the North 
American colonies were entitled to draw back the whole 
duty It w'as, a consignment of this tea that the Boston 
'rebels’, m 1773, threw into the sea Thus curiously for 
a moment were the destinies of England’s oversea dominions 
m two hemispheres linked together 

Neither the Court of Directors nor Parliament was yet 
satisfied, and in 1769 the former sent out three of their old 
servants, Vansittart, Colonel Forde, and Scrafton, as ‘ super- 
visors ’, with instructions to investigate every branch of the 
admmistration m India, and full powers to suspend, if 
necessary, even the Presidents and Councils But this 
commission, which might have revolutionized the Company’s 
government m the East, met with a tragic fate The ship 
in which they sailed was never heard of agam after leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope Meanwhile, the hostile interest 
of the nation m the aflfairs of the Company had not dimin- 
ished A great outcry was raised when, after loans from 
the Bank had failed to buoy up their sinkmg credit, the 
Directors were forced to inform Lord North in 1772 that, 
unless they could obtam a loan of one million pounds from 
the state, they could not carry on then busmess In that 
year, both a Select and a Secret Parliamentary Committee, of 
thirty-one’and thirteen members respectively, were appomted, 
and began to pubhsh those exhaustive reports which led 
incidentally to the attacks on Lord Chve already descnbed 
These reports showed that within nine years, that is, from 
1757 to 1766, £2,169,665 had been distnbuted by natives 
of Bengal as presents to the Compan/s servants , and this 
sum did not include Chve’s jagir^ which capitalized would 
have represented a further sum of £600,000, Besides this. 
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years he was often out voted, and, though no minall y at the 
head of the administration, had frequently to carry out 
a policy of which he disapproved. It was no ordinary 
opposibon that he had to meet, for Fnmds was no ordinary 
man. Facmg his chief across the council table, he enb 
aicd with a plausible, subtle, and vindictive Ingenuity 
almost eveiythigg the latter suggested. Hastings could not 
rely upon support at home he was ultimately censured by 
the Directors, and hii recall more than once demanded by 
Resolutions of Parliament. There is something almost 
superhuman m the way be faced his enemies. From 1774] 
to 1776 he was generally overruled. Monsoo died m Sep-| 
tember 1776, and by the use of his casting vote Hastings 
regained control m the CoondL In 1777 however, hu 
rotho' ambiguous and ill-advised mstructions to on agent m 
London resulted In the latter tendering the Govemor 
Generals resigrutioo. Bat Hastings, declaring his agent 
bad exceeded his powers, refused to moke way for Cbrcriog 
the Sapreme Court upheld his dccssion, though they unoie* 
dialely aAerwords rightly prevented a very lU Judged and 
high handed attempt on bU port to dcdoic that Qavxnng 
hod by his action in the auUer forfeited bis ofSccs of 
Counallor and Commander in-Chicf In 1777 Gavenng 
also died, and in 1 7^ Hostings disabled brands In a duel 
Hu great enemy left Indu later in the some )-car ify 
antagonists be wrote tnumphanU) 'sickened, died, and 
ded and from that time onward his position was estab- 
lished. Ho hod charge of the government of Indu at the 
most critical and perHoas period of BntUh Indian history 
but the struggle irith his Coundl alone would have ex 
hausted the powen of any but a very strong man. Ho was 
enveloped, os he said himsdC m an atmospbao of dork 
allusions, mysterious lasiniutions, bitter invectue and 
ironical reflections 

The first action of the new Councillors was to condemn 
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was nude of tlic so\creignty of the Crown or Coinpiiny in 
India Tlie Council had the power to bring about a dead- 
lock in the e\ccuti\e by overruling the Governor-General 
Ihe control of the supreme government at Calcutta over 
the other presidencies only applied to their powers of 
making war on, or concluding peace wuth, native states, and 
was qualified by the provision that, in the event of having 
receued special orders from home or in the case of urgent 
necessity (of which they themselves could be the only 
judges) the subordinate governments could act w'lthout 
leave being first obtained from Bengal Finally, and 
this was destined to have calamitous consequences, 
neither the field of jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
nor the law it had to administer, nor its relations to 
the Council, were defined with sufficient accuracy Some 
of the particular appointments made by Parliament were 
very unfortunate Francis (identified by general consent 
with the author of the letters of Junius), Clavenng, and 
Monson had no Indian experience, and they seem to 
have sailed for India with the idea deeply rooted in their 
minds that the government was corrupt and tyrannous 
Francis, moreover, believed himself to be ‘on the road to 
the governorship of Bengal ’, which he described as ‘ the 
.first situation in the w'orld attainable by a subject ' 

The new Councillors (with the exception of Barwell, who 
was resident in India) arrived on October 19, 1774 The 
judges had landed two days before, and the new regime was 
formally inaugurated on the 20th There ensued a six 
years’ struggle which is probably unique m the history of 
administration The Councillors began badly by quarrel- 
Img with the Governor-General on some petty point of 
ceremonial m his reception of them, and they proceeded to 
make an aenmomous attack on his whole policy and method 
of government Any other man but Hastings would have 
been hounded from office In the course of the next few 
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half Ukhi of rupees from the widow of the old Nawab, 
Mir Jofar The accusation was welcomed with mdecent 
haste by Franos, Monsoa, and Clavenng, who, without 
wmUng for proofi recorded their opinion that there u no 
speacs of peculation from which the Goreroor-GeDcnd has 
thought it reasonable to abstain Hastings absolutely 
declined to be arraigned at the Council board by so 
notoriously infamous a moo as NandJnimar* When the 
majonty persisted in summoning the accuser the Gov'crnor 
General refused to meet bun, declared the Council dissolved, 
and left the room It has been pomted out that Hastings’s 
case would have stood better had be courted mquity and 
openly denied the truth of the accusation against him 
which he never seems to have done. But he had good 
cause to object to the high 4 ianded and msulting attitude of 
bis colleagues on the Council, and be may hav'c thought it 
would be difficult to prove his innocence before so opcnI> 
prejudiced a court lliere was further the fact that Hastings 
actually had received 150 000 rupees from the pn^ccis os 
entertainment monc) when be visited Murshidabad a 
transaction as hu strenuous defender Su James Stephen * 
admits, which, jf not positively illegal, was at least question 
able and which certainly ran counter to all the Company s 
instructions as to the acceptance of presents. 

On the withdrawal of Hastin g s, the majority of the Counal 
resohed that the sums m question bad been rccciixd b) 
the Govcrnor-Gencrab and required him to repay the 
amount mto the Company’s trcasur7 Hastin,,s treated 
this resolution with disdain, and a few days later lodged 
a charge of conspiracy against Isandkunur and hia accom 
phees. UliHc this rruttcr was still pending, Nandkuour 
himself was suddenly arrested, at the instance of a Calcutta 
merchant, on a charge of forgery un c o nne cted with ciUicf 
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the Rohilla war They recalled Middleton, the British 
Resident at Lucknow, and made a most unreasonable 
demand that the whole of his correspondence with the 
Governor-General, part of which was confidential, should 
be submitted to their inspection They ordered Colonel 
Champion to make a peremptory demand on the Nawab of 
Oudh for the forty lakhs he had promised to the Company 
for the expulsion of the Marathas They ‘ denounced it 
has been said with truth, ‘the Rohilla war as an abomina- 
tion, and yet their great anxiety now was to pocket the 
wages of It ’ ^ In reply to all this, Hastings with excellent 
reason contended that, whatever the rights of the case, the 
Rohilla affair belonged to the past administration and was 
on the point of being concluded, and therefore that the new 
government might have been satisfied with recording their 
disapproval of the enterpnse The real value of the new 
Councillors’ sympathy with the native powers was seen by 
their treatment of Oudh The Nawab Wazir died m 
January 1775, and they seized the occasion to force upon 
his successor a new treaty, mcreasmg the subsidies to be 
paid by him for the use of British troops, and obliging him 
to surrender to the Company the sovereignty of the distnct 
of Benares Hastmgs eloquently exposed the injustice and 
impohcy of this proceeding, m vain pointing out that it was 
a complete reversal of the Company’s traditional friendship 
with Oudh 

The whole position of Hastings was undermmed m the 
pubhc eye by the procedure of the Council, and many of his 
enemies in Calcutta thought they saw an opportunity to 
bnng about his ruin Several charges of defalcations were 
produced against him by native mformers, and in March 
1-7-73 Raja Nandkumar (Nuncomar), a Brahman of high 
rank, laid a letter before the Council chargmg him with 
having received, amongst other bribes, one of three and a 

^ A Coviprehaisive Htsioiy of India, H Bevendge, vol u, p 365 
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very tuDC when it was made, though Nandkumar had never 
become a willmg tool m the hands of Messrs. Qa\'enng, 
Monson, and Fnmas. * Sir James Stephen rLums to show 
that impey tned the case Cairiy and patiently that m his 
gumming up he gave fiiU weight to anything that could tell 
in favour of the pnsoner and iKai-, though the evidence 
was not overwhelming, the verdict cannot be said to have 
gone against it On the other hand, it was certainly 
unfortunate that the judges themselves cross-exammed, and 
that somewhat severely the prisoner's witnesses, on the 
alleged ground that counsel for the prosecutioo was mcom 
petent, and that Sir Elijah Impey in his summing up laid it 
down that, if Naivdlaimar's defence was not believed, it must 
prove fatal to bim. Impey no doubt spoke m good fulh, 
but more Indian crpenence woold have taught him that b 
the East, os Sir James Stephen admits, a good case is often 
bolstered up by perjury 

But even if we hold it established that there was no judioal 
murder there was certainly something equivalent to a mii< 
carriage of justice- For that, bowe^ cr the Supreme Court m 
the first instance, and Hastings s opponents on the Council 
subsequent]) were mainly responsible. Howmer guQt) 
Nandkumar may have been, the punishment of death was 
far too soxre, and fine or imprisonment as Sir James Stephen 
allows, would have been the appropriate penalty It u irry 
doubtful whether the Supremo Court bod on) jurisdiction 
over lutn-cs, and there Is practically no doubt at all 
(though the point has been contested) that the English law 
making forgery a capital enme was not operativi. m India 
till many )cars after Njndkunur's alleged forgery bad been 
committed.* \part from all Ihls^ the Supreme Court had 

* A Cemf tUmnt Jliiljrf ef ItUu II He^triJet oL U p. j;*. 

* Tb* jouecs OoqU Ui ^ jsa t 

ilni tlicir Irv wu oppoMJ tu u ct «lucli U w firmlf 
ctubluhed ia I&IU. siul lias Lea to oAcm a£tr4 cpo« Uu cuoiit Ukl 
lOe Ircidslert llut U caa tonlly b« diipolcil b«e Ms 71/ Slftr */ 
N«ibV'<«ar t» 4. U jp. 3 i*. Mso il I<t iiJ£t 71/ 7>ta/ // 

J/ota/'tiyJ j-p. 310-11 
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his insinuations against Hastings or the latter’s action for 
conspiracy He was put on his trial before the Supreme 
Court, condemned to death, and executed The charges 
against Hastings were dropped, and never proceeded with 

Men will probably never agree as to the mearung of this 
somewhat mysterious sequence of events, for the key to 
them hes m the ambiguous and doubtful region of secret 
motives and desires The incident created an extraordinary 
impression, and it was naturally believed for a long time 
that Nandkumar had paid the penalty of death, nommally 
for forgery, but really for having dared to accuse the 
Governor-General The matter, however, is one rather of 
biographical than of historical interest, and can only be very 
bnefly dealt with here Modem research regards the 
suggestion that Hastings and Impey dehberately schemed 
together to remove Nandkumar by a judicial murder as 
baseless ^ There is certamly, as Pitt saw, not a vestige of 
solid proof for it There are indeed many reasons agamst 
It Hastings and Impey by no means always saw eye to eye 
with one another, as their quarrel in regard to the respective 
jurisdictions of the Supreme Court and the Council proved 
At the trial Impey was only one of four judges, and there- 
fore, unless the other three were either m the conspiracy 
or so hopelessly incompetent that they followed the Chief 
Justice blmdly, the insmuation falls to the groimd The 
charge of forgery had originated m a natural way from long- 
standmg litigation months before Nandkumar accused the 
Governor-General, and m the words of an authonty, by no 
means excessively favourable to Hastmgs, ‘That charge 
would, in the natural course of law, have been made at the 

* Sir James Stephen’s Sfory of Nuncomar aitd Impty, though a very 
able defence, is not quite the last word on the controversy that it is 
sometimes represented to be, as Sir Alfred Lyall — himself very favour- 
able to Hastmgs — recognized Those who wish to pursue the matter 
further should also read The Trial of Mahataja Nanda Kumar, by 
hfr H Beveridge 
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and that the execndon of an accuser of the Govcnior*Genetal 
aught jreD be znisccoistFued hj the natJVe*. Tbef reSused 
to have any thin g to do with such a petition, and Nandkumar 
went to hu doom without a protest from them. Almost the 
only theory that will erplom thor conduct is that they had 
ce ased themselves to bdicvo m his charges, and were 
rehcTcd to see him put out of the way Francis ma y even 
have thought that Nandkumar dead would be a more potent 
weapon against the Goveraor-Genemlthan Nandkumar Imng, 
and may ha\e foreseen the use that might afterwards be 
made of hu execution. At the time he himself described 
as wholly unsupported and libellous the suggestion made 
in a final petition of Nandkumar that there was a conspiracy 
between the judges and the Goi-emor-Gencral, though a few 
weeks afterwards wc find him adopting the suggestion and 
giving it his approval 
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authoniy ‘10 upncvc ii.d *.i 3 vpciul the i.\( uUUjn of .mj 
capital ^tntence, uiKnLVi.r there -ihall appear in their 
ment i proper etr<,aiiion teir incic) ’ ^ince the iiali.t* 
unncri-alh reguded former) as a mere ini^demcanuiir, tins 
urs just the occesjon for the exercise of sueh discretionary 
power ]Jut ilioiijjli the* judges ni ule* in error of judgement 
and callouslj ujiheld llie e*\lreme letter of the hw, it is 
unnece*s->ir) to impute to them cornijit motues 'I'hey 
appear to ha\e been exceedingls jealous ol tlicir rights anti 
pru lieges Ihcy had not been l<mg eiiougli in India 

to adapt their legal liicories to e usiern ideas, and their 
attitude in this case is only tonsonant with their conduet 
throughout, whieh was one ill-judged attempt to app!) 
the methods of English courts to the whole natue popula- 
tion of Bengal Impe> especully seems to luxe held that 
a sex ere example was necessary to check the frequent 
occurrence of crimes of forger) in Bengal, in view of 
Nandkumar’s widespread influence and great wealth he 
consrdered that any remission of his seiUence would have 
suggested to the nalixc mind that the Supreme Court had 
been corrupted ‘ I had he said, ‘ the dignity, integrity, 
independence, and utility of that court to maintain ’ 

One of the most difficult things to understand about this 
sinister business is why the majority of the Council, at any 
rate, did not petition the Supreme Court in Nandkumar’s 
favour Hastings perhaps could hardly have been expected 
to intercede for his adversary, though his admirers could 
wish he had shown such a noble magnanimity.* But Francis, 
Clavering, and Monson had every apparent reason, as 
Sir James Stephen shows, to petition for a reprieve on the 
ground that Nandkumar’s execution xvould prevent the 
charges against Hastings from being properly investigated, 

^ It should be noted that Mr H 13e\eudge,ia T/id Trial o/Ma/ia>aja 
Naiida Kumar, claims to have shoivn (and gives some evidence for his 
contention) that a private secretary and dependent of Hastings exerted 
himself to prevent a respite bemg granted to the condemned man 
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authontiei, ignonug the claim of the Regulating Act m 
regard to the mter relations of the supreme and subordinate 
goremmenti, pledged themielve* by the Treaty of Surat 
to support a pretender to the Peshwaship m return for the 
cession to themselves of Basicin and the of Si^tf^ 
which they had already by a high handed action, occupied- 
They announced the /cut aaempU to their superiors at 
Bengal- The Goremor-Gencnil concurred with his Council 
m ftgmatmng their proceedings as ' impolitic, dangerous, 
unauthorized and unjust but there bis agreement with tho 
majonty at his CouncO board ended Smce the Bombay 
admintstrahon had already commenced hosflht/es and won 
some success, though at a heavy cost be argued that the) 
must be supported In continuing the war till peace could be 
made on advantageous terms. But be was o^'emiled, and 
Colonel Upton was sent dirca from Calcutta to Poona to 
conclude the Treaty of Punmdhar m March 1776, by which 
the Engitsh abandoned th^ cause of Raghunath Ran the 
Pretender usually known os Raghoba, on condition of 
being allowed to retain Salscttc. Tho Court of Directors 
unexpectedly and rather Inconsistentl) — m mow of their 
d ca d ed opinion against entanglements with nati\e powers — 
disapproved of this treaty and in 1778 Hastings with ihar 
full consent renewed the alliance with Raghobx On this 
occasion Fronds seems decidedly to have been for onco 
on the ngbt, and Hastings and the Court on the wrong 
side. The able mmulcs and protests of the former repay 
the most careful study But Hastings by the exerdse of 
his costing vote committed himscif and the Company to a 
long and costly war against the Maratba confederac), with 
whom in time, os wc shall sec, all the powerful rutnu states 
of southern India became allied. It would be difEcult to 
exaggerate the sinister cflcct of ihu unhappy dccuion upon 
the career of Hastings. Owing to this war and its comple- 
ment, the war with Haidar Ah, added to it by the folly of 
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WABBEKi HASTINGS ‘WABS IN WESTBBN AND 
SOUTHEBN INDIA 

We must now turn from Bengal to western and southern 
India Over Bombay and Madras the Regulatmg Act, 
as we have seSn, had given the Bengal government a con 
trol that was none too definite The subordinate Presi- 
dencies at this time, especially Madras, were admmistered by 
very mcapable men, and their history is complicated and 
confused Broadly speaking, it may be said that they suc- 
ceeded in embroihng themselves in wars with almost all 
the native powers of southern and central India, till m 1780 
the foundations of Bntish rule were shaken to their base 
The control of Hastings over the pohcy of Bombay and 
Madras at the beginnmg was almost non-existent, for either 
he could not impose his ivill upon them, or he was out- 
voted in his own Council and thus it was often the 
opinions of the recalcitrant triumvirate, Francis, Monson, 
and Clavering, rather than those of the Governor-General, 
that were ultimately forced upon the provincial governments 
Hastings was frequently left the dismal choice between 
ivresting what success he could from a plan of action of which 
he had disapproved, or disownuig and cashiering his subor- 
dinates He cannot fairly, except perhaps in one instance, 
be blamed for the welter of ‘ unjust and rather disreputable 
wars ’, bad diplomacy, and general mismanagement which 
made up the history of the Deccan under his governor- 
generalship As bnefly as possible the course of events 
must now be summanzed In March 1775 the Bombay 
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Fophun caused a thrill throughout India by his escalade of 
Giralior a fortress universally deemed impfcgnable. But 
subsequent operations vere less successful Goddard mode 
the one mittake of hia career m April 1781 m a premature 
advance on Poona, an^ Hastings concluded a separate 
peace with Sindhia by skilful diplomacy detached the Ra]a 
of Berar from the bUmtha confederacy and was glad to 
conclude the Treaty of Salbal m May 1782, by which all 
territory west of the Jumna was restored to Smdhia, Ragboha 
pensioned off by the Peshwa, and the s/atus quo before the 
war re-established at Bombay Since the Bntish only re* 
tamed Salsette — the exact position at the Treaty of Puiand 
bar — the material gains of a costly and harassing four >'can 
war were not, it must be confessed, very impressive. But 
the treaty at least secured peace with the hfamtha powers 
for twenty yean 

The Presidency of Alodras dimng the decade 1770-80 
was passing through a dismaT epoch m its butor) Its 
relation to Muhammad Ab the titular Nawab of the 
Carnatic, m some way resembled that of Calcutta to the 
Subodoj of Bengal ftluhommod depended just as much 
on Bntisb ba)'onets as his northern counterpart but smee 
Lladras did not possess anythmg equivalent to the Zlrwaul 
giving them ciccutue and financial control ova the 
Canuiic, a perilous amount of rcspocsibiljty was IJt in 
the hands of their nominal suzerain. In 1770 and 1771 
the British govemroent tried the expcrtmtnl of mom- 
taming at his court, as plenipotcnUones independent of 
the Company Sir John Landsay and Sir Robert IlorUnd, 
but the result was not successful and hopelessly com 
promised the Company with the Nawab. In 1773 Juit 
before Hastmgs conquered Rohilkhand for the Nawab of 
Oudh, the Madras autbonties subdued and deposed the 
Raja of Tanjorc with whom they had no quarrel, la order 
to oblige Muhammad AIL The latter demoralized and 
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the Madras government, Ins resources were exhausted and 
he Wiis driven to those questionable expedients for raising 
money \\hich brought about his impeachment I'lie most 
cogent argument put forward by Hastings for a renewal of 
hostilities was the arrival at Pootia in 1777 of a French 
agent, and the consequent fear of ‘ a repetition of the scene 
of wars and jntrigues formerly acted on the coast of Coro- 
mandel’ This man, however, proved to be an impostor 
unauthoHiied by the French government It was during 
the debates on the Maratha war that news arnved in India 
"tif the great disaster to British arms m North America — 
Burgoyne’s surrender to General Gates at Saratoga (1777) 
Francis made the news an argument against ‘hazarding 
offensive operations’ Hastings with his usual indomitable 
spirit replied ‘ I hope that our affairs in America are not 
in the desperate situation in which they are described 
to bcj but if It be really true that the British arms 
and influence have suffered so severe a check in the 
western world, it is the more incumbent upon those 
who are charged with the interest of Great Britain in the 
East to exert themselves for the retrieval of the national 
loss ’ ^ 

^Ve may here conclude the tale of events as they con- 
cerned western India An expedition from Bombay, 
wretchedly led, concluded the disastrous convention of 
Wargaon m January 1779 (afterwards disowned by the civil 
authonties), by which all temtonal possessions obtained by 
Bombay smee 1773 were given up Such successes as 
were gained by British arms were due to what his enemies 
styled ‘the frantic military exploits’ of the Governor- 
General. In 1780 Goddard made, a brilhant march across 'In 
India from the Jumna, took i^^madabad, and, having crossed 
the Narbada, captured Bassem, while m the same year 

^ Selectiom from ike Letters, Despatches and other State Papers in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, lyya-ijSs, G W 
Fonest, vol 11, p 403 
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The gorernment of iladnu had shown an absolute want 
of forethought and preparation m meetmg thm temble 
invasion, thta described by Burke m a famous passage 
Ho (Haidar AU) became at length so confident of hit 
force, so collected m hit might, that he made no secret 
whatsoever of hu dreadful resolution. He drew from 
every quarter whatsoever a savage feroaty (^old add to 
his new rudiments in the art of destruction, and com 
poundmg oil the materials of faT> havoc, and desolation 
mto one black doud, he bung for a while on the dechvities 
of the mountains. WhlUt the authors of all these evils were 
idly and stupidly gazing on this menadog meteor, which 
blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
down the whole of iti contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
no eye had seen, no heart concaved, and which no tongue 
can adequately telL AU the horrors of war before known 
or beard of were mercy to that new havoc A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every bouse, 
destroyed every temple The miserable inhabitants Seeing 
from their flamir^ nllaget, m port were ilaughtcred , others, 
without regard to so, to age, to the respect of rank or 
sacredness of function — Catbers tom from children hus- 
bands from wives— enveloped m a whirlwind of caiulry 
and nmirftt the goading spears of drivers, and the trampUng 
of pursumg horses, were swept mto captivity m an unknown 
and hostile land. Those who wae able to ei^e this tempest, 
fled to the walled atics but escaping from fire, sword and 
exile they feU mto the yaws of famine. Overcharged by the 
orator's genius as this purple passage undoubtedly is, the 
position was serious enough. \n English bngade u n der 
BaUUe was surroursded and cut up after a gallant resistance 
ilunro, the victor of Baxar smirched his reputation by fUng 
mg bis artillery into the tank at Conjoeram and retrcaiing 
in panic to Jlaxlras, where bo was hooted m the lUceis by 
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corrupted the whole .idnuniblrntion of the Presidency b> 
his collusive Ananci.il dc.ihngs with the notorious Paul 
Benficld and other junior servants of the Coinpui). Prom 
Muhammad Alt's transactions with these men sprang the 
huge scandal known as the Nawab of Arcot’s debts The 
historian Thornton hardly speaks too strongly when he 
sa>s, 'the moral atmosphere of Madras appears at this 
time to have been pestilential'* Within seven jears two 
governors were dismissed from ollice by the Court of 
Directors and a third suspended by the Cov ernor General , 
while Lord Pigot, who had been sent out to restore the 
Raja ofTanjore, was actually deposed and imprisoned by 
his subordinates for the necessary though rather tactless 
opposition he had made to their dishonest dealings '1 he 
unhappy man died m prison m 1777, Hastings showing a 
strange lack of sympathy m his case, though, as Sir Alfred 
Lyall notes, he might have been expected to exhibit some 
fellow-feeling towards a governor in difficulties with his 
council These open scandals and constant changes in 
the government naturally resulted in an inconsistent and 
chaotic policy which soon entangled the Presidency in the 
war already raging on the western side of India The 
Nizam had long looked with growing disfavour on our 
alliance with Raghoba, but he made no movement till the 
Madras government tactlessly offended him He then built 
up a temble confederacy of practically all the native states 
whose power was worth anything Mysore, Hyderabad, 
and Poona, supported by all the Maratha chieftains except 
the Gaikvvar of Baroda, joined together for one desperate 
attack upon British rule in India In July 1780 Haidar 
Ah poured his swarms of horsemen through the pass of 
Changama down upon the plains of the Carnatic, till the 
citizens of Madras could see from their walls the smoke of 
burning villages rolling skywards 

^ History of the British Empire in India, vol ii, p 347 
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year by which the Maratba chief engaged to negotiate a peace 
between the other belligerenta and the Bntuk The reialt 
was the Treaty of Salbai m ilay 1783 (lee lupra, p, 194), 
which uolated Haidar All by withdrawing from him the aid 
of all the ManUha powers. 

Meanwhile, m southern India, Eyre Coote, revisiting the 
scenes of hii former fame twenty >ears before, defeated 
Haidar All with the loss of ten thousand men at Porto Noto 
on July r 1781 He next etfected a joaclion with Pearce, 
who, having reached Puheat, forty miles north of hfadras, 
was threatened by Tipu, son of Haidar Ah their combmed 
forces fought a rather mdeasiTe engagement m August at 
PoUDore. A month later Coote won a complete Mciory 
over Haidar Ah at SoUngar War had now been declared 
with the Dutch. In Kotembex 1781 Negnpatam was talcn, 
and m January 1783 the splendid harbour of Trinconuli 
passed to the English. Here, however came a check to 
their good fortune^ Braithwaite, with a considerable force, 
after a desperate resistance lasting two da}i, was cut up m 
Tanjore byTipu anddeSuflrem the great French admiral 
having first fought on indecisive engagement with Sir Fdwaid 
Hughes on February 17 off lulicat, landed more than two 
thousand Prench troops. Haidar AIi forming a junction with 
them, captured Cuddaloro frooi the Ontish. hortunatcly the 
trench had slnct orders to do nothing of importance till 
the orriiai of Duss) who, bke Coote, was returning to the 
arena of his early exploits But Bossy’s amval was long 
dcla)ed owing to the increasing power of Great Bntoin on 
Uic seas. Though he started from Codlx m Soicmbcr 
1781 he found such diHicuIty m ctadmg Bniish Miuadruns 
tliat he was only able to join de Sulfrcin at Trinconuli in 
ilarch 1783 after long detenuons at the Cajid and the hic 
of trance, ilorcovcr he was unlock) in the liour of hit 
coming. He landed at Cuddalorc in Apnl 1783 only to 
find that Haidar Ab had died in December of Uic pro. ■ding 
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the indignant inhabitants In October 1780 the capital of 
the Carnatic, AVrcot, fell before Haidar *\li 

It IS well to. pause for a moment at this date, 17S0-1, 
and examine the position as Hastings had to face it — in his 
ow'n words, a ‘war either actual or impending in e\ery quarter 
and with every power in Hindustan ’ ‘ The fortunes of the 

English in India’, says Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘ had fallen to their 
low'est water-mark ’ Nor were the dangers from Indian 
powers the only ones France had declared war in 1778, and 
though Chandarnagar and Pondicherry, the latter gallantly 
defended by Bellecombe, had been captured in October, 
the French were known to be preparing a formidable expe- 
dition from home, hoping to recover their old prestige by 
fishing in the troubled Deccan w’aters There could be 
little hope of help from England, now standing desperately 
at bay and confronting a coalition of France, Spain, 
Holland, and the revolting North American States 
Though Hastings had m some measure brought these 
troubles upon himself — for the Indian complications sprang 
mainly from the ill-judged renewal of the alliance with 
Raghoba m 1778, which he had only succeeded in carrying by 
the exercise of his casting vote — yet the dauntless demeanour 
with which he faced them extorts our fullest admiration He 
interfered vigorously in the affairs of the Madras Presidency, 
suspended the Governor and sent the old veteran Sir Eyre 
Coote from Bengal, with all possible reinforcements and 
supplies, ‘as the only possible instrument to retrieve our 
past disgraces ’ He followed this up by dispatching Pearce 
m January i78r to make his famous overland march from 
Bengal to Madras He seconded the efforts of his captains 
m the field by his indefatigable diplomacy He detached 
two of the most formidable members of the hostile coalition, 
wmnmg over early in 1781 the Raja of Berar, who had for 
some time threatened an mvasion of Bengal from the south, 
and concludmg a treaty with Sindhia in October of the same 
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niptible, was a great improvement on thatofhupredeceswn, 
bat he had no experience of the tortuous path of Indian 
diplomacy and in the negotiations which ended the war he 
was no match for the wily Tipu who succeeded m delaying 
matters till Mangalore hod lallem The Sultan treated the 
English envoys with studied disrespect, making it appear that 
the English had begged a peace, and that he had groaously 
granted it m the hour of victory The Treaty dt Mangalore, 
on the bans of uti pcmJetu, was signed in I^Iarch 17S4 
Though Haitingi strongly disapproved of its terms and tned 
in vain to amend them the treaty at least enabled him, when 
he laid down his office a year later to leave the Bntisb 
domimoDS at peace with all the native powers. 
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year, and that Tipu, with whom he wished to cooperate, 
had departed to the Malabar coast, where things were not 
going too well for him Cootc and Bussy were not destined 
to renew their battles, for the brave old English general 
died on April 26. The command lapsed into the hands of 
General Stuart, an incapable man, who invested Cuddalore 
in -a dilatory manner Before anything efiective could be 
done, news arrived of peace between England and France, 
and Tipu thus lost his last ally The chief interest of the 
years 1782 and 17S3 lies m the naval operations of the 
French and British fleets oflT the coasts of Coromandel and 
Ceylon Between February 1782 and June r783 de SulTrein 
and Hughes fought five severe engagements, all of them so 
stubbornly contested that they were regarded as drawn battles 
De Suflrein’s greatest success was the recapture of'l'nnco- 
mali m August 1782, after he had cleverly outwitted his 
opponent Up to that date the French had, on the whole, the 
supenonty in naval matters, though they had been greatly 
hampered for want of a base on land But reinforcements 
sent from France were constantly intercepted in European 
waters, and the arrival of a new fleet under Sir R Bickerton 
in October gave the preponderance to the British After 
Haidar Ah’s death operations were chiefly confined to the 
western theatre of the war In May 1783 Tipu captured 
Bednore , but when he proceeded to the investment of 
Mangalore on the coast, FuUarton made a bnlhant raid into 
Mysore from the south-west In November 1783 he cap- 
tured Palghat and occupied Coimbatore , he was advancing 
on Tipu’s capital, Seringapatam, hoping to end the war with 
one daring stroke, when to his bitter chagrin he was recalled 
by the Madras authonties, who had already begun to negotiate 
for peace The Governor there was now Lord Macartney, 
who had arrived in June 1781 He was an energetic man of 
considerable force of character, and his internal administra- 
tion, where he showed himself straightforward and mcor- 
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fiuled to comply he would be treated os though he had 
refined absolutely 

In 1779 demand was repeated. The Raja remon- 
ttiated submusiTely enough, and objected that hU agree' 
meat with the Company exempted him from all contnbu 
hons beyond the tribute but when Bntnh troop* were 
ordered to march against him, ho yielded, and paid the 
£50 000 and on addiQooal fine of £2 000 for the expense* 
of the troop* employed to coerce him. 

In 17&0 the demand for five lnl,hi was repeated Chait 
Singh lent a confidential agent to Calcutta, and offered the 
Governor General a present of two lakh* (about £20 000) 
Hasting* at first refused, but finally accepted it Ho wo* 
accused at the trial of having intended to appropnalc thi* 
money but this charge may be dummed a* groundless. 
The money was *pent m the Company’* »ervicc m equipping 
on expedition against Smdhia. At the same time, it u only 
fair to cay that Hastings* critics had some reason to be led 
astray by the mystery m which he in>'ol\ed the matter at tho 
time. Not wishing the rest of bis Council to have control 
over the money or to know the source from which it was 
derived (and this was natural enough, for tho onl> really 
upright course would have been to refuse it) ho first spoku 
of It as a coolnbubon from bis own pnvate estate, though, 
to safeguard himself, he revealed all the cucumstances to 
the Director Sullvan as well as to the Accountant General 
of the Company's treasury in Calcutta, and fire months 
later informed the Directors that the money was not his 
own. But the five lakh* were exacted as before from 
Chait Singh and apparently (though this u not curtain) an 
additional fine was imposed for the tOort to evade pajment. 

\Ucmpts to glou OTcr thu transactioo had better be left to 
the thick-and-thm apologists of Hastings. It leaves upon ihc 
mind a most unpleasant impression of bis altitude lowatJ« 
the unfortunate Raja. Hostings knew that the money 
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CHAIT'siNaH AND THE BEG-AMS OE OUDH 
THE IMPEACHMENT OP WABEEN HASTINGS 

The wars described in the last chapter had been a very 
hea\7 drain on the Company’s treasury, and Hastings, 
whose admmistration hitherto had been financially success- 
ful, had now to face something very like bankruptcy In 
this period of difficulty and embarrassment he was led into 
those dealings with Chait Singh, the Raja of Benares, and 
the ‘Begams’, or Princesses, of Oudh, which furnished the 
most damaging counts at his trial, and have to some extent 
inevitably dimmed his reputation The facts were briefly as 
follows The Raja of Benares had formerly owed allegiance 
to Oudh, but by the treaty of 1775 henceforward held his 
lands from the Company as overlord In 1778, on the out- 
break of hostilities with the French, Hastings considered that 
he was justified in demanding, over and above the ordinary 
tnbute of 22^ lakhs (£225,000), a special sum of 5 lakhs 
(£50,000) as a contribution for war expenses The Council 
rather demurred to the nght to ‘ demand ’, and preferred 
the word ‘ request ’ , but the Governor-General carried hiS 
pomt by suggesting that the question of nght should be 
reserved for the Directors The Raja asked that the exac- 
tion should be limited to a single year, and was punished 
for his ‘contumacy’ by being ordered to pay the whole 
forthwith instead of by mstalments Chait Smgh then asked 
for six or seven months’ indulgence, whereupon payment 
was demanded within five days, and he was told that if he 
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eitraordfnanljrmoderate. Hastings, howo'er pronounced it 
to be not only unsatufactoiy m substance but oflensi\'C in 
style and though he had only a weah escort he had Chait 
Singh pot under orreiL But though the Raja quietly sub- 
mitted, this mdigmty placed upon him m his own capital 
was more than his troops could stand. They rose suddenly 
without hu connivance, and massacred the English sepoj-s 
with three officers. Chait Singh himvdf, fearing the conse 
quenccs, made his escape m the general confusion, Hastings 
was m great peril, and was forced to fly for safety to Chunar 
The ruing became very senous, but the Govemor-GenenU 
showed hu customary coolness and resource, and, summoning 
all available forces to hu defeated hu enemies. Chait 
Smgh protesting hu mnocence of the massacre, was dnren 
out of the country and found an asjlum at Gwahor His 
domains were deciared forfat and were conferred upon hu 
nephew who had henceforth to pay a tnbute of forty lakhs, 
instead of twentj-two and a bol^ to Calcutta. 

On thu transaction some bncf comments must be made. 

^Modern apdoguts of Hastings eilhcr defend it b) imdcr 
stating the facts, or And it comenicnt to slur it over Tim 
whole proceeding was really indefensible. It u true that 
the Managers of the Impeachment oNxrstatcd ibcir case 
confused the issues by lack of legal training, and u>cd the 
most unwarrantable language. Hastings s defenders hare a 
right to say that he had no thought of pnvate gam, that hu 
action was not perhaps more high liandcd than uun) of tho>c 
of Lord Wellesley nor more unnghlcous than Sir Cluilcs 
Napier's treatment of the Amirs of Sind, and to point out 
that neither of these emment men was impeached. But it 
docs not follow that tlie episode was abo>c cnucistu. Mucli 
time and trouble were expended at the trial ui duem^n^ 
the question whether Chait SWoh was a Raja or a mere 
Zammdar Thu poml u rcall} imnutcruL \ more imitor 
tant one u whether the Com|un> liad not defimtcl) 
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only offered as a bnbe, and would certainly not have been 
paid except to relieve Chait Singh of the larger contribu- 
tion There was some justice 111 the stinging comment of 
the eleventh Report of the Select Committee of 1783 ‘ The 

complication of cruelty and fraud in the transaction admits of 
few parallels Mr Hastings displays himself as a zealous 
, servant of the Company, bountifully gi\ mg from his own 
fortune . . on the credit of supplies, derived from the gift 
of a man whom he treats with the utmost severity, and whom 
he accuses in this particular of disaffection to the Company’s 
cause and interests. With £23,000 of the raja’s money in 
his pocket, he persecutes him to his destruction ’ '■ 

Chait Singh was not yet free of requisitions He was next 
required to furnish 2,000 cavalry — a demand, on his protests, 
reduced to 1,000 The Raja ultimately got together 500, 
wth 500 matchlock men as substitutes, and sent word to 
the Governor-General that they were ready to obey his orders 
But he received no answer,* for Hastings had determined to 
impose upon him an immense fine of fifty lakhs (£500,000) 
‘I was resolved’, he said, ‘to draw from his guilt the means 
of relief to the Company’s distresses In a word, I had 
determined to make him pay largely for his pardon or to 
exact a severe vengeance for his past delinquency ’ 

Hastings left Calcutta m July Chait Singh hastened to 
Baxar, and abjectly humbled himself before the Governor- 
General, who, however, declined to give him an answer till 
he arrived at Benares There, Hastings refused another per- 
sonal interview, and submitted his demands in writing In 
answer he received a letter from the Raja in self-defence, 
which an impartial judge can only regard as perfectly 
respectful, and, considering the way he had been treated, 

^ Reports of the House of Commotts, vol vi, p 582 The rupee was 
then reckoned at a little over 2s 

® Hastings himself admits that Chait Singh probably received no 
reply See his Narrative of the Insnnection which happened in the 
Zemeendary of Benares 
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the proseculon were right, that the words objected to were 
altered, a revised Sututad given to Chait Smgfa, and the 
original draft recalled.* Therefore the agreement of 1775 
was the one still regnlatlng the relations between the 
Raja and the Company The Council at Calcutta, 
though now consuting only of two ptraooi very friendly 
disposed to Hostings, were obviously much embarrassed 
by the escapades of the Govcmor-GenemC and asked 
themselves three questions Firsify 'Where were the 
Govenior*Generala particular instructions for such extra 
ordinary demands on Cboit Smgh ? Stcoiidly IVhy was that 
chief put m arrest when ho offered to moke every conces- 
sion ? Thirdly ‘Whether there was not a compact between 
him and the Company which speafred that he was only to 
pay them a certain annual trfliute? * Thear answers to 
these quesUoos show more desire than ability to support the 
Goremor-Oenenil. It u noticeable that m dealing with the 
thud, which, 03 they noli'cly admit, ' involves much argu 
mend the theory that the Saiutad ofx 776 had contravened the 
agreement of 1775 plainly never occurred to them hcilhcr 
did It occur to the Court of Directors who m Ihcir judge- 
ment on the transaction concluded that the compact of 1775 
pledged the Company to make no further demands upon 
Cbajt Singh be)'ond the stipulated tnbute. But waiving the 
question of the prior agreement and assuming that Hastings 
had the right in emcrgcnacs to revise the Company’s ircaiy 
obltgations, the question still remains whether ho did not 
act m a harsh and preapitate manner towards a dependent 
Here the facts speak for themselves to all those who are not 
obsessed vnth the conviction that Hastings was faultless. 
}ilan> modem vmten seem to hare persuaded themselves 
that he was justified but the late Sir iUfred Lyall, not only 

* SiUcitno pfwt iki LeUtrt DitpAka vot U, jn 

j57 I axa t 3 loti to sodmuad Mr G ^ormt • eoeimfats ca ikii 
b bU loUcdoaioo, rot t P- tsviU. 

* SiOitmj/rtm tki luttm DupiUk*] &C., toL Ul, p. tjl 
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in 1775 to levy no further contributions from Chait Singh 
as long as he paid his stipulated tribute Wilson, in his 
notes on Mill, maintains that there was only a resolution of 
the Council to that effect, but no treaty We now know, 
however, that there was a definite agreement with Chait 
Singh of July 5, 1775, that while he paid his contnbution 
‘no demands shall be made upon him by the Honble 
Company, of any kmd, or on any pretence whatsoever, nor 
shall any person be allowed to interfere with his authonty, 
or to disturb the peace of his country Wilson further 
states that a later Sunnad or grant of 1776 declared all 
former Siinnads to become null and void He mentions that 
the prosecutors of Hastings affirmed that the Sunnad was 
altered in compliance with the representations of Chait 
Singh, but replies that they could not prove that any other 
Sunnad was ever executed ^ But again, we now know that 

^ Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other State Papers in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, ipjo-ijSs Ed by 
G W Forrest, voL 11, p 403 The extract consists of the draft agree- 
ment with Chait Singh produced by Warren HasUngs at the secret con- 
sultations of the Bengal Council, June 12, 1775 Sir George Forrest 
prmts less than half of the proceedings of that day, without any marks of 
omission to show that the entry is mcomplete The full account may 
be read in Reports from Committees of the House of Cowimorw (1804'), 
vol V, pp 61^19 The portion omitted, though no doubt this is acci- 
dental, contains statements of Warren Hastings which tell strongly 
agamst Sir George Forrest’s view of the Chait Smgh incident Hastmgs 
says, almost prophetically, that without some such an arrangement 
Chait Smgh ‘ will expect from every change of government, additional 
demands to be made upon him, and will of course descend to all the 
arts of mtngue and concealment practised by other dependent Rajahs 
Hastmgs actually proposed that Chait Smgh should pay his revenue at 
Patna and not at Benares, ‘ because it would not frustrate the mtention 
of rendering the Rajah independent,’ and for fear lest the influence of a 
Resident at the latter place ‘might eventually draw on him severe 
restnctions, and end in reducing him to the mean and depraved state of 
a mere zammdar ’ Sir George Forrest also omits all record of the fact 
that the agreement was reconsidered on July and, with some modifica- 
tions m detail, was agreed to by the whole Council The terms of the 
agreement were commumcated to Chait Smgh by the mstructions of the 
Council to Fowke August 24, 1775, Reports from Committees of the 
House of Commons, vol v, p 466 

^ History of Brituh hidia, vol iv, p 256 (ed 1858) 
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the Company gained by tho larger tnbute emcted from the 
Raja of Benares, but at a great cost to tho unhappy country 
Hastingi himself had declared in 1775 thar the provmce of 
Chait Singh was as nch and well culuvnted a temtory 
as any dutrict, perhaps, of the tame extent in India In 
1784, when he Tinted the country he records that be 

was followed and fiiiigued by the clamour* of the discon- 
tented inhabitants and be declare* that the cause existed 
pnnapally- in a defectiTe if not a corrupt and oppressive 
administration ' 

The tecond madent was the iimous case of the Begoms, 
or Prmcestes, of Oudh. TheNawab WanrofOudtviVsaf'ud 
daula had for some years fallen into arrears vnth his subsidy 
to the Company Hu mother and grandmother the Begaras, 
held Xargtja^in or landed ettates and had inbcnlcd, though 
there was »omo doubt of the authentiaty of the wiU, a \alu 
able trensuie from the late Nawab. The Kawab Uanr had 
long desired to obtain part of thu wealth which he claimed 
was unjustly withheld from bun However this might be, 
ui 1775 the widow of Sbuja-ud-doula on the representations 
of the British Resident agreed to pay her son £300,000 
m addition to £360000 already given to him on condi 
Uon that he and tho Company guaranteed that he should 
make no further demands upon her Hasting* at the time 
was opposed to such a pledge being given but he was out 
voted m the Council and the agreement wa* nude. In 
1781 ^Uafmd-daula asked that the treaty with the Dcganis 
should no longer be considered valid, and that he might 
seize their treasure to pay hu debt to the Compan) and 
Hasting*, badly m need of mone) consented- The 
Govcmor'Gcnoal justified ihu abrogation of l{eat) nghu 
on the ground that the rebclbous conduct of the Begams was 
a reason for withdrawing from them Bntuh luotcction. \i 

^ SfU\t*^/rct tki Ljittn Dttpikktt S-c. C \\ c4. wi, 

p. loS) 
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an historian but a man of affairs, who did not even in the 
capacity of biographer lose all critical sense, admits in his 
masterly little Life that ‘Hastings must bear the blame of 
having provoked the insurrection at Benares He followed 
the recognized custom of needy Indian potentates . . and 
whenever the English m India descend to the ordinary level 
of political morality among Asiatic potentates they lose all the 
advantages o!" the contrast ’ All those who have studied 
the records at first hand will also assent to Lyall’s declaration 
that there was ‘ a touch of impolitic severity and precipita- 
tion about his proceedmgs against Chait Singh ’, suggesting 
that ‘ he was actuated by a certam degree of vindictiveness 
and private irritation ’ against him ^ 

One final line of defence should be noticed, namely that 
the pohtical position in India was so senous as to justify 
almost any means of obtammg money , and that Hastings 
made, and rightly made, expediency the sole cnterion here 
Then it can only be said that, moral considerations apart, 
the whole proceeding was a sorry failure , and, if utility is 
the sole test, the Governor-General’s action stands con- 
demned He set forth to get money from the guilt of the 
Raja , he got nothmg He jeopardized his own safety in 
a manner which earned the cnticism of Sir Eyre Coote, and 
was stigmatized by the Court of Directors as ‘ unwarrantable 
and impolitic’ By his precipitate act in arresting Chait 
Smgh in his own capital amid 200,000 of his own country- 
men, 420 miles from Calcutta, he brought a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, and the Raja escaped with part of his wealth 
Further, through his injudicious letter encouraging the army 
in the hope of plunder, all the rest of the treasure found 
(twenty-three lakhs of rupees) was divided up amongst the 
troops, and the total financial result to the Company was the 
cost of the hostihties that ensued In the future, no doubt, 

1 Warren Hastings, by Sir Alfred Lyall (English Men of Action 
Senes), pp 126, 137 
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was a gravo offence. But for what took place Hastmgi at 
Calcutta cannot be held responsible. He ordered the 
Resident not to permit any negotiation or forbearance, but 
there is a wide gulf between legitimate seventy and cruelty * 

Unfortunately for this comfortable doctrine it is quite 
clear from the extracts that Sir G Forrest is editing that 
Hastings was the moving spmt throughout He goaded 
on the reluctant Nawab, who protested that Ik was acting 
under compulsion, and we find two successivo Residents 
informing the Governor-General, In answer to letters up- 
braiding them with bong too mUd, that they had gone os 
far os they deemed possible. hUddleton wntes m February 
1782 apologizing for hanng admitted a ‘ temporary forbear 
once I must also observe that no further ngour than that 
which I exerted could have been used against females in 
this country * and Brutow m June quotes the opmion of 
the ofEcer who commanded the troops, that all that force 
could do has been done ' The eunuchs were seised m 
January and not released till December and all this time 
the Residents were in constant communication with the 
Goremor-Gcneral. It is quite obvious that they did not 
relish the work thrust upon them that they could not satisfy 
Hastings! desire for coeraon, and pleaded for gentler 
methods. The Govcmor-Gencral himself when lUafud 
daula repented of coercing the Bogams, declared that the 
Nawab had been influenced by his minister to assume a 
\cry unbecoming tone of refusal, reproach, and resentment 
m opposition to measures recommended by me, and men 
to acts done b) m> authority * 

One other point must be bnefly noticed. TTic dxffcndcfs 
of Hastings maintain that the Begams were acting in 

* StUfiifMj fnwt tXt SldU Pj/trt ef tkt Cntnuft Cnw 4 / toL 4 
p. 151 

* SiUxlunjf ^ tii LeUin k*i J.C., »oL iU p. />o 

* Wem, fu 
IlIOD p. <>3i 
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this point, however, the Nawab Wazir, who was thoroughly 
afraid of the ‘ uncommonly violent temper of his female 
relations began to hang back, and he had to be screw-ed up 
by Hastingb to the attempt to resume the j»girs and seize 
the treasure ‘ You must not allow any negotiations or 
forbearance,’ wrote the Governor-General to his agent in 
Oudh, ‘ but must prosecute both services until the Begams 
are at the entire mercy of the Nabob ’ ' British detach- 
ments were marched to Fyzabad to support the Navvab’s 
troops, and the eunuchs who acted as stewards for the 
Begams were forced by imprisonment, fetters, starvation, and 
the threat, if not the actual infliction, of the lash to part 
with the hoarded treasure Making every allowance for the 
difficulties of Hastings, it is impossible not to regret and 
condemn this proceeding Even if we grant that the 
Begams were unjustly withholdmg state property from its 
rightful owner, and that the Company was not bound to 
maintain its deliberately given guarantee, yet the temperately 
worded verdict of Sir Alfred Lyall is the mildest form of 
censure that meets the case ‘ The employment of personal 
seventies, under the superintendence of British officers, in 
order to extract money from women and eunuchs, is an 
Ignoble kind of undertaking, to cancel the guarantee 
^ and leave the Nawab to deal with the recalcitrant prin- 
cesses W'as justifiable , to push him on and actively assist m 
measures of coercion against women and eunuchs was con- 
duct unworthy and indefensible ’ * This point is of some 
importance, for a rather ill-judged attempt has lately been 
made to save Hastings’s reputation ‘The cruelty’, says \ 
Sir G W Forrest, ‘ practised by the Nawab and his servants 
has been greatly exaggerated, but it was sufficient to have 
justified the interference of the Resident To have 
countenanced it by transmitting the orders of the Vizier 

^ Idem, vol 111, p 950 

“ Warren Hasimgs, Six A Lyall, pp 136,137 
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suggested at the Ume by the Bengal Council’ — and the 
nfTnir would only have been remembered os one of a few 
errors of judgement m a long and otherwise glorious penod 
of office. In the case of the Bcgami of Oudh, Hastingi 
himself at the order of the Directors made partial restituucm 
He was naturally the kmdeal of men but there was a note 
of relentlessness in his character when he was m difficulties, 
and It u clear that he had steeled himself m this mstonco to 
measures of unjust seventy He would have been glad to 
thrust the responsibility on ha agents and he wished ha 
purpose to be earned out without knowing too accurately 
how It was oETected. 

To pass so much of censure on the Governor-General s 
conduct u not for one moment to condone the proceedings 
of the managers m the impenchraent They grossly cs 
oggeraled and datorted the facts, and used language which 
could only have applied to the worst excesses of the worst 
of tyrants. Above all, the) aoumed that Hosungi’s motives 
throughout were based on self-aggrandixcment and corrup- 
uon. Thu at any rate was absolutely untrue. Hu aim 
was the secuniy and welfare of the Company and British 
dominion in India. But until wc hold that men, cxiicdiency 
may otemde all considerations of eibical and political 
right, wo must continue to r^ard hu conduct on those 
occasions as a senous dqurture from the best traditions of 
Bntuh statesmanship ui the hast 

By the end of 1779 the quarrel between the executive 
and the judicature, the Council and the Supreme Court — 
those erramed mtcriopcrs as the) wao called— to which 
we have ahead) alluded, became an open scandal. The 
Counal ordered the zamindois not to acknowledge tbo 
jurisdiction of the judges, and the judges declared the 
Governor General and Council guilt) of contempt of coutt 

1 iMUn D*sf^ kn ic G \\ teneU » L Ui, 

^“ 95 • 
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complicity with Chait Singh, and that the Governor-General 
was convinced of the fact To this it may be replied firstly, 
that if his treatment of the Raja of Benares was high-handed 
and oppressive — and it must certainly have appeared to be so 
at the time — it was sufficient to arouse the instincts of self- 
preservation in the hearts of any native rulers The Court 
of Directors themselves declared, ‘ it nowhere appears from 
the papers at present in our possession that the Begams 
excited any commotions previous to the imprisonment of 
Chait Singh, and only armed themselves in consequence of 
that transaction, and it is probable that such conduct pro- 
ceeded from motives of self-defence under an apprehension 
that they themselves might likewise be laid under un- 
warrantable accusations’ Secondly, the testimony to the 
fact IS almost worthless, consisting of vague ex post facto 
statements of interested parties and hearsay evidence 
Thirdly, were it true and Hastings convinced of it, the right 
and straightforward course would have been to produce 
the evidence at the time and openly to have demanded 
satisfaction from the Begams ' 

When all deductions are made for the great difficulties 
that beset him, it seems impossible altogether to acquit 
Hastmgs in these two famous cases It is probable enough 
that, had it not been for the unexpected rising of Chait 
Singh’s troops, which put everything to the test of the sword, 
Hastings would have lessened the fine he intended to mflict 
But the point is that his harsh and precipitate attitude, 
culminating in the arrest of the Raja after the latter’s abject 
submission, could have left no hope in the breast of that 
unfortunate man The massacre of Bntish troops (for 
which Chait Smgh was not personally responsible) most 
disastrously embittered the whole question But for that 
untoward incident, the Court of Directors might merely have 
reversed the Governor- General’s action as impohtic and 
restored the Raja to his former position — a solution actually 
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ment of state. Ovil and mflitary matten were to be con- 
trolled by sue Commissioners for the aScurs of India 
popularly known as the Board of Control consuting of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer one of the pnnapal 
Secretanes of State, and four Pnvy Coundllors. In practico 
the commission soon became a phantom body and oil real 
power passed into the hands of the senior commissioner 
(other thin the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secre- 
tary of State), who was known os the President of the 
Board of ControL The ordera of the comroUsioners were 
to be transmitted to India through a secret committee of 
the Directors, and the Court of Propnetors was depnred of 
any nght to annul or suspend any resolution of the Directors 
approved of by the Board. The government of Indu was 
placed m the bonds of a Governor General and Council of 
three, and the subordinate Presideixies were nude definitely 
subject to Bengal m all questions of war, rci'eoue, and 
diplomacy 

In the meantime the enemies of the late Go>ernor 
General were preparing on elaborate assault on his whole 
career and m this work the generous bumanitomn 
sympathies and lofty though often misdirected, indignation 
of Burke were remforced by the thwarted ambition and 
bitter enmity of Philip Francis. Hastings am\cd m Lng 
land m June 1785 and it Bcemed for a tune os though ibo 
storm that threatened him would pass o\er But m 1786 
Burke, on an unwise challenge from HasUngv 5 agent mmed 
m Parliament far papers dealmg with vanous points m his 
admimstration. The attack at first rcpcUcd, gathered m 
mtensilj and cffcctiN cncss. The House acquitted Hastings 
on the question of the wars against the iUrathai and the 
RobiUos, but passed condemnatory resolutions un his deal 
mgs with Cbait Singh and tho Ikgams of Oudh. l^itt, who 
hod hithuto supported Hastings, felt bound to vote agauul 
him on the two latter counts. An aminng amount of 
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But the tension was suddenly ended In 1780 Hastings 
conferred upon Sir Elijah Impey the Presidency of the 
Sadr Dnvani Adalat^ or Company’s Court of Appeal, with 
a salary of £6,500 revocable at the will of the Governor- 
General and Council — an office which he was to hold in 
addition to his Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court and 
salary of £Spoo Impey, although he accepted the salary, 
declared himself prepared to refund it if his appointment 
were not approved at home From the point of view of 
Hastings this adroit solution of the problem had many 
advantages It put an end to an intolerable situation, con- 
ciliated Impey, and anticipated by many years the policy 
which e’ctended the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court over the provincial courts of the province But at 
home there was a vehement outcry on the ground that his 
action violated the spirit of the Regulating Act, the chief 
object of which was to render the Supreme Court indepen- 
dent of the Executive The law officers of the Crown after- 
wards gave their opinion that there was nothing illegal in 
the appomtment, but Parliament was not satisfied , it passed 
an Act in 1781 exemptmg the Governor-General and 
Council from the junsdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
a year later recalled Impey, though the subsequent attempt 
to impeach him broke down Sir James Stephen has ably 
defended Impey from the charge of having acted from 
corrupt motives, but he admits that the Chief Justice after 
his fierce conflicts with the Council was not well advised in 
accepting an arrangement, which at any rate gave the im- 
pression that he had compromised his independence It 
certainly seems impossible to deny that Impey had an evil 
reputation m India Cornwallis, who was not naturally 
censonous and would never say a word agamst HasUngs, 
wrote m 1786 m alarm to Dundas, ‘I trust you ivill not 
send out Sir Elijah Impey All parties and descriptions of 
men agree about him’, and again m 1788, ‘If you are in the 
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almost unbalanced by the ttmm, gradually abenated all 
popular sympathy from hia cause. It was strongly felt that 
whatever Hastmgs’i faults and errors might have been, they 
were more than adequaicly rcqmted by the long-<iiawn-out 
agony of the trial In 1791 it was decided to drop all the 
article* of charge except those deal mg with the case of 
Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudh, fraudulent contracts, 
presents and bribes. The verdict was onl> given m tho 
eighth year of the impeachment, on Apnl 13 1795 
Hostingi was acqmited on all the articles. In tho voting 
the highest mmonties were rcoirded in tho charge* relating 
to the mlers of Qeruires and Oudh, which wore defeated by 
majonbe* of 33 to 6 

The pty u that the matter ever went on) further than the 
Parliamentary inquiry Hastings’* ende* might well havo 
been content with the censure then passed on these two 
points, the least defensible of bt* acta. Following the pro* 
cedent created in Clive* cim^ the Common* should at the 
same timo ha>e earned a nder recognuing tho exceptional 
difficulties under wluch the late Govemor'Gencral laboured, 
and recording a genaou* appreoauon of hU long and 
splendid service* to Great Bntam in tho East. Thu* the 
justice of the case would have been mut and thu procedure 
m Porlumenc might well ha>o been supplemented m due 
time by the grant of some high honour from the Crown. 
Unfortunately this course was not followed, and )car after 
)ear the unedi5'ii^ spectacle was presented of Ilosimgs, 
still patient, imperturbable and courageous, sta n ding at the 
bar of tfuj Lords a target for the tcmbic imrcctircs launched 
against hun by the three greatest orators of the da) 

\ct perhaps ac nu> say that the impeachment had lU 
use*, for while it ended in the acquilul of the accused, it 
brought about tlie comiemnaiion of the k)‘slem under »hKb 
be had been callcrd upon to govero and e\cn if it rocaUd 
on Uis part some acu of unpohuc and unjuil «\crilyanJ 
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misplaced ingenuity has been expended m the endeavour 
to find some motive more or less unworthy for this action 
The simple truth appears to be that he and Dundas felt 
there was too much evidence, at least for a prima facie case, 
for them to hold out any longer , and it must be admitted 
that before the full defence was made, which could only be 
done at the trial, the facts at the very least called for criti- 
cism and an explanation The following passage in the letter 
of Dundas to Cornwallis of March 21, 1787, should put this 
controversy finally to rest ‘ The proceeding (1 e the im- 
peachment) IS not pleasant to many of our friends , and of 
course from that and many other circumstances, not pleas- 
ing to us , but the truth is, when we examined the vanous 
articles of charges against him with his defences, they were 
so strong, and the defences so perfectly unsupported, it was 
impossible not to concur ’ * 

The trial began in Westminster Hall on February 13, 
1788 The articles of impeachment as finally presented 
were twenty in number Most of them dealt with Hastings’s 
relations with Oudh He was charged with the violation of 
treaties made with the Nawab, unnecessary interference in 
his internal afifairs, compulsion put upon him to maintain an 
excessive number of troops, with oppression m the case of 
the Raja of Benares, with the arbitrary settlement of the 
land revenues of Bengal, the removal of the treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta, with fraudulent dealings in con- 
tracts, and the acceptance of presents and bnbes The 
chief managers of the impeachment were Burke, Fox, and 
Shendan, and they were helped and prompted throughout by 
Francis Largely through intermmable wrangling over the 
admissibihty of evidence the trial was spun out to an in- 
ordinate length As it dragged on its slow course the grow- 
ing violence and imtability of Burke, whose mmd became 

^ Correspondence of Marquess Cornwallis, Charles Ross, vol 1, 
p 281. 
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ZnrTBBB’Aii BaroBua thb qsmat la^rp bst^ls* 
USUI' IxOBD COBNWAl.ias AJTl) BIB JOSH 8H0BB 

Whew Hastmgs left Indio, Jobn Mnqjhenon, the senior 
member of Council, succeeded him as temporaiy Gorcmor 
General. He was not abo\e the a\-cnigo of the 
Company's servants m their worst epoch Concerned In 
some discreditable mtngues with the Kawabof the Camatic 
both before and after ho had entered the Company’s 
semce, he bad been cashiered by X^rd Pigot but reinstated 
by the Court of DirectocB. Dunng bis >car and a half of 
office he only succeeded in mabng some lU-admcd ova 
ture* to the hlaratha government at Poona which oAu 
wards embarrassed his successor and m carryuig through 
some reductions In expenditure. Hu admmistiauon, though 
approved by the Court of Dirccloa and rewarded with 
a baronetcy was declared by Lord Cornwallis, a man not 
given to exaggeration, to be a s)stuii of the dirtiest 
jobbing ‘ 

The feeling was now widely prevalent m England that 
a Govcnvor-Gcncral should be appointed who had not 
spent his ofBaal career m the corrupt atmosphere of the 
covenanted service. The choice of the Court fell finit 
upon Lord Macartney v»hov without having pa s u- d through 
the subordinate ranks of the Company s service, lad 
en)0)cd as Governor of Madras considerable Indian d 
penence He was, however passed over when he nude 

‘ *J CLirus / it Uoryiw t Cwwj.'ir CUailc* Km**! 

3 voli. 18(9 voL i p. 37 < 
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some instances of lax financial control, it also made known, 
as perhaps nothing else could have done, his splendid 
administrative abilities, his cool and dauntless courage, his 
mar\ ellous equanimity under cruel provocation, and, finally, 
his untiring efforts, at last crowned with success, to wrest 
victory from defeat, and, in a time of world-wide disaster 
elsewhere, to leave the British inheritance in the East in 
extent and resources not less than he found it 
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his acceptance conditional on hu elevation to an Engluh 
peerage, and the office was conferred upon Lord Cornwallis, 
who on two former occasons, m 178a and 1785, bad 
dedined it A Bill was earned through Parliament (1786) 
Irgalmng his appointment both as Governor-General and 
Comma oder-m-Chief and permitting him m emergenaes to 
ovemde a majonty in his CoonciL 
Lord Cornwallis was a mnn of high character who m 
spite of hii surrender to Washington at Yorktown — the 
reverse that ended the Amencan War of Independence — 
retained the trust and respect of his countrymen. He was 
the personal friend of Henry Dundos, for sixteen years 
President of the Board of Control, and of Pitt, the Prune 
Minister and had perhaps more than any other Governor 
Geneml the support of the Court of Directors These 
circumstances, together with the extraordinary legal powera 
granted to him by ±e Act of 178&— a tribute at once to 
hii penonsl mt^ty and a proof that the nation believed 
drastic reforms m Indian admmutrauon to be iKcessary— > 
gave him &r greater autbonty than any servant of the 
Company however able, could have obtained \ct it 
would hardly be fair to attribute the whole of Comwallus 
success to these advantages of position, conspicuous though 
they were. His standard of probity m tinancial matters 
was exceptionally high and probably transcended that of 
all other pohticians of his day He seems almost to have 
been without personal ambition. H15 sole aim was to do 
what he conceived to be hu duty axlequotely and without 
parade, and be was os phlegmatically calm in hu tnumphs 
OS be was stoically unmoved m hu defeats. There was 
abundant need for hu reforming hand. It u perhaps 
somewhat necessary to emphosue thu Curt. Modern writers 
on M arren Hastings go so for in their defence of hu policy 
that they sometimes leave the impression that there was 
nothing for Comwolhs to amend. But thu was ccrtomly 
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and m Parlument as to prcvem for many yean all inquuy 
into the scandal of the Kaireb of ArcoVs ddjts— debts of 
milhoaa of pounds m favour as Burke declared, of 
& set of men whose names with few exceptions arc cither 
boned m the obscurity of their origin and talents or dragged 
into light by the enormity of their enroes ‘ In spite of 
cbaractcmtic exaggeration there is some truth in the tame 
orator's paradox The servants m India are not appointed 
by the Directors, but the Directors are clioscn bj them 
The trade is earned on with their capitals. To them the 
revenues of the country are mortgaged The scat of the 
supreme govemmeDt u m Calcutta. The bouse m Lcadcn- 
hall IS nothing more than a change for tbcir agents, 
factors, and deputies to meet uu * How else but by the 
enslence of collusion between the Ducciors and their 
servants m the East con we account for the ihet that the 
Kesdeot of Benares, one of the posts m the gift of the 
Go^'ciuac-General, was allowed to nuke an onnoal incooic 
of £40,000 a year besides his ofhcial salary of £i 350? 
^Vhen Corawahu had deansed the Augean stables ho 
wrote, the splendid and corrupting objects of I ucluiow 
and Benares arc removed and here I must look back to 
the conduct of former Directors, who knew that ihcio 
shocking evils existed, but instead of attempting to suppress 
them, wero quarrelling whether Ibctr fnends, or those of 
Mr Hastings, should enjo) the plunder’ * 

Such was the state of things with which Cornwallis had 
to Nor roust it be supposed that any mere extension 

of state control over the East India Company would neces- 
sarily bare done away with the corrupt atmosphere. 1 arlia 
mentar) goiommcnt at this time was still hopelessly icruL 
Cornwallis bmiiclf was pestered b) men of high rank in 


* Doikca V/ivfA// toI Ui, 1^109. 
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not the case Hastings, as we have shown, cared little for 
money himself, and his faults where it was concerned were 
carelessness and extravagance rather than avarice, but he 
hardly seems to have been revolted by the vitiated atmo- 
sphere in which he moved, and he freely used means, which 
a later age and a higher standard can only regard as 
questionable, to bind men to his interests and win their 
support Sir John Ivlalcolm says with truth that ‘his most 
strenuous advocates while they defend his personal 
integrity, are forced to acknowledge, that the whole system 
of the government over which he presided was corrupt and 
full of abuses ’ ^ 

In his assault on this system Cornwallis was in great 
measure smgle-handed It was hopeless to ex'pect the 
Court of Directors to take any clear and consistent line 
on the question of financial reform We are apt to regard 
the Directors in England and their servants m India as 
two distinct bodies with very divergent mterests, but though 
this IS true to a certain extent, m some respects they were 
wont to act rather in collusion than m opposition The 
position of Director at this time was chiefly valued for the 
patronage m Indian appointments and the opportunities 
for securmg lucrative contracts which it conferred There 
are many indications of a questionable co-operation between 
the Company's servants abroad and their nominal masters 
at home The payment to Chve of his huge jagir was 
readily acquiesced m by the Court till they began to 
quarrel with him on other grounds Johnstone, member 
of the Bengal Council m 1765, and other delinquents who 
had received valuable presents against the direct prohibition 
of the Directors, had mfluence enough in Leadenhall Street 
to quash the suits that were instituted against them for 
restitution of their ill-gotten gams The notorious Paul Ben- 
field wielded such influence both in the Court of Duectors 


( 


^ Sketch of the Pohtual History of India, John Malcolm, i8it, p 40 
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abandoned reluctantly at Coniwalliis comert sobatatioo, 
wu small nominal salaries with large commusiona at a 
filed rate on the collection of revenues. The meagrencti 
of the aalanes is often greatly exaggerated, and if they were 
too small the commissiona and perquisites woe a great 
deal too large. The Resident at Benares at thu time, as 
we have seen, had a salary of i ooo rupees a month or, at 
the current value of the rupee, £1,350 a year, which would 
now be considered fair remuneration for the position , but 
he made besides in indirect ways the huge amount of 
£40,000 a year and, if we ore to believe Corawalhi, other 
perquisites besides. The truth seems to be that, as them 
was no peniioa awaicmg the Compan/s servant on his 
retirement, it wus considered absolutely necessary that m 
fiileeu to twenty years’ service each man should have accu- 
mulated a fortoae upon wbkb to retire m comfort At 
this penod we find that the Compan/s servants in Bengal 
(x) received a fixed salary from the Court of Directors 
(s) received also commissions on the rmenucs of Bengal, 
(3) engaged m the forbidden pniutc trade. I am sorry 
to say wrote ComwaUis, that 1 have e\*cr> reason lu 
believe that at present almost all the collectors ore under 
the name of some relation or fnend, deeply engaged in 
commerce, and by thar mfiuencc as collectors and judges 
of Adalat become the most dangerous enemies to the 
Compan)-'! interest * The rclbnni cficctcd b) Cornwallis 
were wide and sweeping He proved the item foe of every 
kmd of job sinecure, or dubious contract For the viaous 
i)'slem of commissions he subsutulcd generous salmcs at 
a fixed amount bo separated the executive and judicial 
powers of the Compan) s scr^'ants. He thus left the 
functions and posiUon of the collector very much what wc 
know them to be lo-da) * The covenanted service of the 

1 A JIuUrj 0 / IptJu It UcicfWce oL U, p. | ^ 

I It molt be ncued bovc^cr tliaS Uk AbKtlaU KUoiaiki* Utvrva 
uccuUrt aad JedkUf powers bu &«t beta buIouWL b<« 
p- JSJ. 
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England, including the Prince of Wales, to perpetrate ‘ some 
infamous and unjustifiable job V ‘'^nd when the question of 
the rene\\al of the Company’s charter came to the fore in 
1793, he declared he feared the ‘furious clamour’ that 
uould be raised against ‘annexing the patronage of India to 
the influence of the Crown’, and he still thought a Court 
of Directors,, though its constitution might be improved, 
could ‘prove a useful check on the ambitious or corrupt 
designs of some future minister’ ^ j 

In a history like the present it is impossible to deal' 
adequately ^vlth the work of each Governor-General in 
every field , but it is important to gain a clear idea of each 
man’s most characteristic contribution to the building up 
of Bntish dominion in India Few were destined to do 
more permanent work than Lord Cornwallis, especially in 
the department of internal affairs Externally the interest 
of his rule is almost confined to his war with Tipu Sultan 
of Ivlysore, and his success there, though considerable, was 
not of the nature of a complete triumph In internal affairs 
his governor-generalship is one of the most notable, and 
his achievements m order of importance are the reform of 
the covenanted service, the permanent settlement of the 
land revenues of Bengal, and the reorganization of the 
Bengal courts of law 

The emolument of Englishmen who spend the best part 
of their lives in the East has always been fixed on a higher 
scale than that of their fellow-countrymen in temperate 
chraates Modern practice, the outcome of much expe- 
rience and many mistakes m the past, has solved the 
question by the payment of adequate salaries during the 
working period of the civil servant’s career, and retirement 
wuth a generous pension at a comparatively early age The 
plan adopted by the Court of Directors, which they only 

^ Idem, vol ii, p 51 

* Marquess Cornijuallts, W S Seton-Karr, p 76 
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3^ tnilli oas m airear*. Hoitings, following irulnjcUon* 
from home, returned to the system of annual leases. 
This precarious tenure by universal consent was a mistake. 
The flow of capital to the land was checked. The rcienuc 
steadfly diminished. Cornwallis reported that on his arnial 
in India he found agncnltnre and trade decaying, ryots 
and nanindan siniing into poverty and monfy lender* the 
only flourishing doss in the community The annual 
tenure was not regarded favourably b> the Bntiih Parba 
ment of landlords, who looked upon the zamindar* as 
landholders m the ordinary sense of the word. iVn Act 
of Parliament was passed m 1784 directing the Court of 
Ducctors to abandon the annual system and frame per 
manent rules for the raising of the land revenues. 

Nearly two >*caia kter the Court of Director* tardily 
urged Cornwallis to make a tea years’ settlement with the 
zarmndart, which was ei'cntiully to be declared permanent, 
if It proied satisfactory From that date, 178^ to 1789 
Cornwallis with the aid of John Shore a Bengal civilian 
whose knowledge of land tenures was wide and profound 
studied the question, and in 1789 a seiUemcnt for ten >cars 
was made. In 1793 Cornwallis urged upon Dundas, against 
the ad\-Kc of Shore, that the existing settlement should be 
made permanent Dundas eagerly welcomed the sugges 
tioD, and shut himself up for ten dap at Wimbledon with 
Put, the Pnme Minister that they might study the question 
without mterruptiorL At the end of that time they decided 
for ComwalU* agauut Shore, and on MokU aa 1793 the 
settlement was fixed m perpetuity 

Upon this famous Permanent Sclllcmcnt histonani haic 
passed diameiticall) opposite judgements. It was ia)i 
Maxshman, a bold brav^ and wise measure Under the 
genul bflucnce of this tenitorul chaitu which for the 6f»l 
lime created indefeasible nghis and inlcrcsls in the s<.il 
population has maeased, cuUmiion has been extended, and 
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Company from tliat date assumed a new aspect, and grew 
by natural development into the imperial civil service of 
the Indian Empire 

In India the great bulk of public revenue has always 
been raised from the land W hen the British in Bengal 
were granted the dnvant in 1765, they found a system in 
vogue by which the ‘ryot’ or peasant cultivator paid a 
fived share of the produce of his land either in cash or 
kind to the ‘zamindars’ The ‘zamindars’ were at first 
mere collectors of the revenue But the office gradually 
tended to become hereditary in the families of the original 
holders Thub the ‘^amindari’, which was originally, as it 
has been described, an hereditary contract agency, became 
something resembling a landed estate. The /jamindar re- 
ceived the terntorial revenues of the state from the ryots 
and paid the Mughal sovereign or his Viceroy nine-tenths 
of what he received, retaining the remaining tenth for 
himself He succeeded to his /amindari by inheritance, 
but was expected to pay a fine on his succession He 
could sell or give away his office on obtaining permission, 
but if deprived of it by the state, he became entitled 
to compensation Over the lands in his zamindan he had 
a right to regulate the incidence of the cesses (or taxes) 
imposed by the ruler of Bengal, and he was responsible 
for the keeping of the peace within his jurisdiction On 
the acquisition of the diwam in 1765 the collection of the 
revenue was left in the hands of natives, though in 1769 
with dubious success Bntish ‘ supervisors ’ were appointed 
to control them 

In 1772, as we have seen, Hastings, on taking over the 
management of the diwam from Indian agents, leased the 
right to collect the revenues to the highest bidders for five 
years This quinquennial settlement however proved a 
failure The farmers of the revenue offered more than 
they could pay, and at the end of the penod they were 

Q 2 
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state dues and were forced to part with their ancient nghti 
to new propnetora To such of them as were able to wltlh 
stand the first strain and to the new owners of lamlndani 
the Permnnent Settlement ultunately gave an enormous 
mcrease m rent at the expense of the state and the ryots, 
whilo the hope that they would mvest much capital in 
improving and developing their » estates wa^ doomed to 
disappomtzneot The amount to be paid by the zammdan 
was fixed at three and threcrquaiter mflhons sterling, while 
the rents received by them now exceed thirteen millions. 
The state once and for all parted with the power to divert 
a portion of this aneamed Increment, and the rest of India 
has to b? taxed more heavily that Bengal landlords may 
enjoy a position of especial emolument. Though Com 
walUi endeavoured to some extent to mitigate, m the 
interests of the ryots, the hardships of an economre rent, it 
cannot be caid that he was \ef7 successful Thor status was 
undoubtedly unpaired, and it was not until 1859 that the 
Bengal Land Ai^ oflorded them real rdiei* This feature of 
the Permanent Settlement is its greatest blot m the 6)^3 of 
those who regard the zanundar as onginahy the headman of 
the free village, representing the cultivators and nomiDOted 
by the goiertuneni to collect and puy over the statu rerenuei. 
According to this view though be tended as ume went on to 
be looked upon os the landlord of his zomindori, the peasants 
who paid the dues were dcitber his tenants nor his vassals. 

A leiy great blunder as well as gross injustice was com 
muted when a settlement was made with a m i n da ra alone, 
and rights of property every whu as good as ihors were 
completely ignored. * 

Summing up therefore, it may be said that most of the 
advantages of the Permanent Settlement might equally wcU 
have been obtained by a setUement for a long term of years. 
The slate would riot then have parted for ever with all power; 

» A CtmfnKatutt INiHry ^ ImJu 11 UciaJJgr 
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a gradual improvement has become visible m the habits and 
comfort of the people ’ ' On the other hand, Holmes sa}s 
‘The Permanent Settlement was a sad blunder . The 
inferior tenants derived from it no benefit whatever The 
zamindars again and again failed to pay their rent charges, 
and their estates were sold for the benefit of the govern- 
ment ' * 

The views* quoted are typical of tw’o opposing schools, 
and are not so irreconcilable as may at first sight appear 
The Permanent Settlement, in contrast to the chaotic 
system which it supplanted, had many fairly obvious advan- 
tages It ultimately improved the position of the zamindar, 
who was secured in his zamindari as long as he paid the 
state revenues He henceforth appropriated to his own 
benefit the difference between the rents he received from 
the ryots and the claim of the state He had no longer 
to pay fines on succession or obtain permission before 
effecting a sale, and he was relieved from the burden of 
maintaining order in his district The Permanent Settle- 
ment gave popularity and stability to the British govern- 
ment, and has helped to make the province the wealthiest 
and most flounshing in India It has avoided the evils 
of penodical assessments which, at however long mtervals, 
produce economic dislocation, evasion, the concealment of 
wealth, and the deliberate throwing of land out of cultiva- 
tion Even though the state sacrificed much future revenue. 
It gamed indirectly through the general increase m pros- 
penty and the abolition of those checks to industry and 
improvements which must always appear when the govern- 
ment bears away part of the profit 

On the other hand, the immediate effect, even Upon the 
zammdars, was disastrous Many of them, being unable 
to recover the rent from the cultivators, could not pay the 

^ The History of India, J C Marshman (1871), vol u, p 35 
History of the Indian Mutiny, T R E Holmes, p la 
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Code of Regulatioiu, drawn up by George Barlow, was 
printed and published to giude the offioais of the new 
judiaal system. 

vin these three fields, then, the status of the covenanted 
aril serrice, the collection of the land rercnues, and the 
organization of the judicature, lay the real and important 
work of Comwalhs He gathered up the scattered frag 
menti of govemment which he found and reduced them to 
one comprehensive system. He gave substance and per 
maneucy to what had before been light and transioaL He 
laid the foundation of the present Indian constitution ✓ 

In his foreign policy Cornwallis was anxious above all to 
m ai ntain the neutndity and peace which was consonant with 
the declanmon of Parliament made m Pitt’s Act of 1784 
and repeated m 1793, ‘to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion m India are measures repugnant 
to the wish, the houour and policy of this nation 

He refused m 1788 to assist the son of Shah Alam, then 
residing at Benares, to recom his throne at Delhi, and ho 
succeeded with tome adroitness m extricating himself from 
the agreement which hlacpbcrson had injudiciously made 
with the Peshwa^ — a scry awkward, foolish scrape ‘ but be 
was not able to avoid bostfiitics with the nilerof M)*!©!!!, the 
most formidable and relentless of tbo Compan) 1 adversaries. 
The path of the Goveraor-Gcneral was cnUmglcd with 
former flkidvised treaties nude by the muddle-headed 
governments of Madras, and by the habitual treachery of the 
native powers. A very mvolved story must here be briefly 
told. The Nizatn of Hyderabad, always the ally and gentr 
ally the embarrassment of the Compan) appealing to the 
Treat) of Masulipatam (1768), called for the aid of Unush 
troops to recover certain of his former lemtorics from Tipo 
while at the same time, as was afterwards discoicrcd, be 

1 Cerrts/i.itlfiu* J/.ir/11/iX CermaLu CLuUi Ron, l» 

p. 219. 
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'.to derive an increased revenue from the unearned increment 
lof the land ‘ The land revenue throughout the Permanent 
Settlement area, says Mr E D Maclagan, ' has now, like the 
Enghsh land tax, none of the characteristics of taxation, 
and may be said to be at the present day nothing more than 
a rent charge, the burden of which has long ago been dis- 
counted by the reduced sellmg price of the land which it 
affects ’ ^ Had the Permanent Settlement but been post- 
poned for another ten or twenty years, the capacities of the 
land would have been better ascertained Many mistakes 
and anomalies would have been avoided, and the reforms 
brought about by Cornwallis himself m the civil service 
i\ould have trained up a class of officials far more competent 
to deal with so vast and intricate a subject 

In the orgamzation of the judicial courts, civil and 
criminal, Cornwalhs completed the work begun by Warren 
Hastmgs. Briefly to summarize a very technical and diffi- 
cult subject, he vested the collection of the revenues and 
the administration of justice m separate officers, though this 
principle was afterwards departed from in the governor- 
generalship of Lord Hastmgs An ascending hierarchy of 
civil courts was established, consisting of (i) small courts for 
the recovery of petty debts, presided over by native Com- 
missioners j (2) Ztllahy or Distnct, and City Courts under 
a British judge with native assessors , (3) four Provmcial 
Courts, each under three European judges, also with native 
assessors , (4) the Court of Appeal, or Sadr Dtwani Adalaf, 
consisting of the Governor-General and members of Council 
m Calcutta A parallel organization of crimmal courts was 
set up — the judges being practically the same and those of 
the provincial civil courts gomg on curcmt — surmounted by 
the Court of Appeal, the Sadr Ntzamat Adalat The 
cnminal jurisdiction of the native Deputy Nawab, or Naib 
Nazim, was thus finally abohshed, and an elaborate new 
* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol iv, p 229 
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able inconvenience of our being conitantly exposed to the 
neccMity of commencing a war without having prenotaly 
secured the osnstance of effiaent allies ^ 

Tipu himself forced on the war In 1787 he had sent 
envoys as &r as Constantmople and Pom to seek allies 
against the British^ and he was buoyed tip by many deluding 
hopes. In December 1 789 ho attacked Travancore, a small 
state m the extreme south>west of the Peninsula, whose Raja 
was on ally of the Company and m the following year bo 
devastated the country with his usual wantonness and cruelt) 
Cornwallis succeeded in forming a triple league against him 
by agreements with the Peshwa and the Kuam m Juno and 
July 1790, each of whom was to provide a contingent of 
troops and share m the profits of the conquest Both were 
unwilling allies and rendered 00 useful aid, but at least they 
were prevented from joining Mj-sore. 

The campaign of 1790 conducted by General Medows 
was unsotisfiictofy Accordmgly m December 1790 the 
Gov emor-Ceneral himself assumed thecx>mmand captured 
Bangalore in hforch of the following jear and advanced on 
the capital. Sen nga pa tarn but though he defeated Tipu m 
a pitched battle in May be was foro^ through a shortogu 
of supplies to spike his heavy guns and retreat The thud 
campaign in the late summer of 1791 was more successful. 
Tipus mountom fastnesses were reduced, and m January 
1793 a second advance was mode with on imposing force on 
Senngapatam and the outworks of the town were captured. 
Tipu then made his submission, which was accepted by the 
Goveroor-GeneraL Some cnllcs have supposed that Corn 
wallis had it then in his power to complete the work which 
be left to W eUesle) but thurc were many good reasons for 
stopping short of the storm of Senngapaum Sickness was 
sprcaduig in the British camps treachery and with good 

reason, was suspected In ihoNUom and the Marathas. War 
* A Ctmf t\tnnn HuUrjftf ImJu 11 UcroUcr U p. 
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intngued uith the latter for a coalition against the English 
When Lord Cornwallis looked into the diplomatic history of 
the point, he discovered that in 1769 a treaty had been made 
with Haider Ah explicitly recognizing his claims to the terri- 
tories of w’hich the 'i'realy of Masuhpatam professed to 
deprue him Further, the treaty of 17S4, concluded with 
Tipu himself, also acknow'ledged these rights On the other 
hand, it was dear that Tipu was meditating war against the 
Company s dominions, and Cornwallis was anxious before 
embarking on it to secure the alliance of the Nizam, but 
a clause in Pitt’s Act of 17S4 prevented the Governor-^ 
General without the consent of the home authorities from 
declanng war on native princes or entering into a treaty with 
that object, unless previously attacked Cornwallis, by a 
rather desperate piece of casuistry, determined to accept the 
Nizam’s appeal to the treaty of 1768, though his action in 
domg so violated the two subsequent treaties of 1769 and 
1784 He adopted the extraordinary expedient of writing 
a letter to the Nizam, explanatory of the treaty of 1768, 
which declared that, if the distncts claimed by the Nizam 
should ever come into the possession of the British, they 
should be handed over to him , troops were to be supplied 
to the Nizam but were not to be employed against any 
powers in alliance with the British , a list of these powers 
was added and the name of Tipu was deliberately excluded 
The war with Mysore was m all probability, as Cornwallis 
said, ‘ an absolute and cruel necessity but that so naturally 
open and frank a man should be dnven to such expedients 
to range the Nizam on his side, illustrates the dilBculties of 
the neutral course imposed by resolutions of Parhament and 
the precepts of the Court of Directors upon the Indian 
government, and, it must be confessed, lent some support to 
those who argued that Tipu was almost forced henceforward 
to take up arms m self-defence Little wonder that even 
the peace-loving Cornwallis spoke feelingly of the ‘ unavoid- 
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walJi* allied with the Peshwa was defeating Tipu, Smdtua 
and Holkar the nonunal generals of the coc 

federacy were fighting one another m northern India — a 
nralry presaging tronble for tho bead of the nation at Poona 
and for the tranquUhty of aH India. 

Still, on the whole, Ccrztwalli^ now created a tnarquif 
could leave India, m October 1793 with the feeling that 
no immediate distorbance was imminent. Jti^ before bis 
departure, on the declaration of the Revolutionary war with 
France, the bdpless French possessions were occupied b) 
British troops. 

The retirement of Cornwallis comdded with the renewal 
of the Company's <±artcr m 1793. Had the period of 
their prml^es chanced to lapse ten years earlier it is lUely 
that popular feeling would have gone hard against any 
extensioa of the monopoly But ibA reforms of ComwalUs 
enabled a highly fiLvourabto balance sheet to be set forth. 
The great seaports and manuloctunng towns, Lirerpool, 
Bristol, GUsgow Manchester Norwich, Paisley, and Exeter 
petitioned against the exclusion of the cotmLry m general 
Irem a share in the Indian trade, and the whole question of 
Free Trade or Restriction was raised, but ministers sup* 
ported the Directors, and the Company's pnrllcgcs were 
extended for another twenljMbur years, with the small con* 
cctson that 3 000 tons of shipping should be provided 
annually for the use of private shippers. One of the mam 
arguments of Pun das was that, if the trade to India were 
thrown open the colomxatioo of the country would follow, 
and Jndu be loit to Great Bntiaru 

Lord Cornwallis bad once expressed a hope that ho would 
never ogam see the tupreme government in the hands of 
a Company's wavant. He was, however himself succeeded 
by suA a one Sir John Shore, bu colleague and adsucr 
in fonmng the land settlement m BcngaL The appoint 
menc was due to the fiuluro to find m England what Kmg 
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With France was evidently imminent, and the Directors were 
clamouring for peace Further, the Governor-General was 
not eager to take over the management of the whole country 
of Alysore, and so deliberately stayed his hand By the 
treaty of March 179a, Tipu was forced to cede half his 
dominions, pay an indemnity of more than £3,000,000, and 
surrender two of his sons as hostages 

The war Brought the Company their first really im- 
portant accession of territory since 1765 On the west of 
Mysore they obtained Malabar and the sovereignty over 
Coorg, whose Raja had supported their cause , on the south, 
Dmdigul with the surrounding districts, on the east, the 
Baramahal and the command of the famous passes through 
which Haider Ali used to make his devastating incursions 
The general result was that the British had cut off the 
Sultan of Mysore from^approach to the sea on the west, and 
commanded the defiles giving access to the table-land of his 
country The Marathas gained territory on the north-west 
and the Nizam on the north-east of Mysore. Each of the 
confederates got one-third of the indemnity Cornwallis 
summed up the results of the war by saying, ‘We have 
effectually crippled our enemy, without making our friends 
too formidable ’ ‘ 

There was a pause for the moment, but the omens were 
not favourable for a lasting peace. Tipu was humiliated and 
cowed, but m his dimmished kingdom he nursed an im- 
placable resentment agamst the power that had vanquished 
him, and he had already begun to meditate busy intrigues with 
the French, the Amir of Afghanistan, and the native states 
of southern India The Peshwa and the Nizam eyed each 
other jealously, and even durmg the campaign the Marathas 
were only kept from fading on the plams of Mysore by their 
fear of the Bntish forces In the meantime, while Corn- 

‘ Correspondence of . Marquess Cornwallis, Charles Ross, vol 11, 
P 154 
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to cany the Bntah fiir on the way to dominion in India , 
but at present the government hardly reolked the lengths 
to which such engagements would lead them, and, m so ^ 
as they did realize them, shrank from the responslbihties 
involved. At the end of the Mysorean war, Cornwallis tried 
to persuade the Marathas and the Nizam to enter upon 
a mutual guarantee to protect each other's temtones against 
Tipu Sultan. The Nuom, as the weaker party bad been 
willing to accede to this request, but the Marathas had 
refused, with the mtention, no doubt, of making the Nizam 
their prey m the future as Ih^ had so frequently done m 
the past. The Nizam then endeavoured to obtam such 
a guarantee from the East India Company, but Cornwallis 
hesitated to give him more than a vogue assurance of sup- 
port Sir John Shore firing refused to do more than his 
predecessor and the Nizam therefore turned to other aid. 
He emplo>'ed a distinguished French ofheer Rayroond, to 
tram his troops and recruit battalions of Frenchmen. 

, In the meontune the Maratha states were makmg their 
‘plans for the plunder of Hyderabad. Somethmg must bo 
said here of the power of tbcir confederacy A glance at 
the map wilt show the dominating position they held in 
central India. The temlorics of the Peshwa formed a brood 
belt of counti} running down the western shore of the 
Deccan between the Nizams dommions and the sea to 
the northern frontier of Mysore. The boundaries between 
the districts controlled by the Caikwar Holkar, and Sindhia 
were \cry wavenng and ill defined, but roughly we may say 
that the Caikwar held Kathuwar and Gujarat Holkar, the 
south^vrestem part of Malwa Smdhia, north caslcni MaJwa, 
the tcmiory wciO of the Jumna, and the upper Ganges and 
Jumna Doab The lands of the Raja of Ikwar extended m 
a broad belt from hu capital, Nagpur to the sea at Cuttack 
on the Bay of Bengal Thus the Marathas commanded the 
wide centre of the peninsula, and stretched from Gujarat in 
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George III described as ‘ a very proper man of distinction ► 
a failure that caused Dundas, the famous President of the 
Board of Control, to entertain for a time the idea^ of himself 
proceeding to India Smce the governor-generalship of 
Cornwallis, only three of the Company’s servants were pro- 
moted to the highest place, namely Sir John Shore, Sir 
George Barlcjw, and Sir John Lawrence, and in each case, 
it IS interesting to note, their period of office was marked 
by a policy of peace and non-interference. 

Certainly in the administration of Sir John Shore the 
neutral policy laid down by Parliament and the Court of 
Directors received a fair trial The Indian government 
showed Its genuine desire to allow the native powers to 
manage their own affairs British dominion remained sta- 
tionary, and Sir John Shore preserved neutrality even up to 
a pitch which, in the opinion of some, jeopardized the 
national honour of Great Britain ‘It was proved’, wrote 
Sir John Malcolm, ‘from the events of this admmistration, 
that no ground of political advantage could be abandoned, 
without being mstantly occupied by an enemy , and that to 
resign influence, was not merely to resign power, but to 
allow that power to pass mto hands hostile to the British 
government ’ ^ Shore’s period of office proved the lull 
before the storm For five years a precanous peace was 
preserved, while the ominous clouds were gathermg that 
resulted in the wars and annexations of Lord Wellesley 
"When the time for Bntish interference came, it was aU the 
more drastic for having been so long delayed 
0 The two native powers that most gladly submitted to 
' British protection, the Muhammadan governments of Oudh 
and Hyderabad, were willing to do so because of their very 
weakness The Company’s alliance with them, especially 
with the Nizam, by the mere logic of events was destined 

1 Sketch of the Political History of India, John Malcolm, 1811, 
P 225 
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of the Empire, and Smdhia himtclf the Peshwa* Deputy 
So by an extraordinary tenes of pohtical fictions and a 
cunous turn of the political wheel, the ilughal emperor 
had now passed under the control of a general of the 
Hmdu confedciacy which was swayed by the minister of 
the Peihwa — himself the Mayor of the Palace of the Raja 
of Sataia, whose chums were historically ^ased upon a 
rebelhon against Mughal soTpregnt) It is true that Siodhia 
for a time mflered viossitudes of fortime. He was defeated 
b) a Rajput coahtion m 1786 and m 1788 be temporarily 
lost hn hold on Ddhi, when a savage Rohilia chief imprisoned 
and blmded the miserable Shah Alom Rut by 179a he 
hod recovered his position, hod rescued and restored the cm 
peror and again stood forth m Sir John Malcolms slriVmg 
words the nommai slave, but the rigid master of Shah 
Aiam Emperor of Ddhi the pretended fnend but the 
designing rival of the boose of Holkor tho oppressor of 
the Rajput pnnees and the proclaimed soldier but the 
actual plunderer of the fainily of the Peshwa * In 1793 
he obtained new patents from the emperor making the 
titles Vicegerent and Deputy hereditary and perpeluaL 
Wth these ho marched to Poona and held a solemn 
micsdturc. He persuaded the Pcsbwa that a senoua 
mistake had [been made m the late war in supporting 
the Bntuh power against Mysore and urged a doser cotv 
nenon with Tipu. Before any defimte action could be 
taken ^fahadji Sindhu died suddenly m 1794 hu sue 
cciior Daulat Rao Smdhu, was a )outh m his teens, and 
for a time the control of Moratha ofiUirs passed again into 
the hands of Nona Fanu> is. There was, howcicr no change 
in the boitihiy diipla)vd to the Niram who appealed to 
Sir John Shore for support The Go\ emor General dicadwg 
to be dragged into a war with the whole Maraiha confedcrac) 

1 Qw/ied If JL ItorriJce io kJ* r/ tmJ j 

t<A ll. p. (j6t 
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the west to Onssa in the east, their terntory reaching up 
northwards to the confines of the Punjab, and on its 
southern frontiers enveloping on three sides the dominions 
of the Nizam 

The constitutional position of the Maratha confederacy 
at this time forms a cunous and baffling political puzzle, 
but for the understanding of what follows it is essential that 
an outline of the main features should be grasped The 
nominal head of the whole, the descendant of Sivaji, still 
dwelt m his palace pnson at Satara m the origmal Maha- 
rashtra All real power in western India had long passed 
to the Peshwa (Pnme Minister) at Poona, but he too had 
now become almost a roi fainean t m the hands of his 
mimster, the able Nana Farnavis The nominally subor- 
dinate members of the confederacy had in the meantime 
passed beyond the control of Poona m all but name. The 
Bhonsla Raja of Berar claiming kmship with Sivaji, Holkar 
of Indore, and Sindhia of Gwalior, hereditary generals of 
the Peshwa, who were originally given their lands as a 
reward for military service, and the Gaikwar of Baroda, were 
all practically independent princes Between Sindhia and 
Holkar there was a family feud The Raja of Berar was 
rather isolated by position from Poona intrigues, and the 
Gaikwar alone of Maratha powers never challenged Bntish 
suzerainty, but maintained treaty relations of some kind or 
another from the date of Warren Hastings’s Maratha war 

The greatest Maratha chieftain, in personal ability and 
m extent of his dominions, was Mahadji Sindhia, who since 
1784 controlled Hindustan from the Sutlaj to Agra, held 
valuable territories in Malwa and the Deccan, and possessed 
a fine army disciplined and recruited by De Boigne, a 
brilliant Savoyard soldier of fortune The old Emperor 
Shah Alam had been forced to put himself under Sindhia’s 
protection, and, at the peremptory request of his protector, 
had issued patents appointing the Peshwa supreme Vicegerent 
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Was recaUed to deal with troubles m Afghanistan. The 
days of invasions by Asiatic conquerors from the mountains 
of the nortlhwcst were over 

Sir John Shore s integrity was undoubted but the scnous 
mutiny of the Bengal oflicera at the end of hit governor 
generalship went far to prove the wisdom of ComwalUs'i 
warning, Such u the present temper of the Bntuh part of 
the community in India that nobody bill a person who 
has never been m the service can be competent to govern 
onr possessions with that energy and vigour which u cssen 
tial to our pohdcal safety and inlemaJ prospenty The 
mutmy was due to diiiallslhction with the economical 
reforms of Cornwallis and jealousy between the King’s and 
the Company’s services, and so threatening was the position 
that the Governor General was dnven to make many con* 
cessions to the disaffected- He was thereupon snpeiscdcd 
and, after Dundas had ogoin dallied with the idea of going 
to India, CorawaiUs was appointed Govenwr General ui 
February 1797 But so many points were yielded to the 
mutinct&s even by the Court of Directors that Cornwallis 
resigned ofBcc before leaving England, and Shore, who 
was created Lord Teignmouth on his retirement, was sue 
cccdcd in 1798 by the Earl of ilommgton. w 
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refused to intervene, though the Nizam was undoubtedly as 
much an ally of the Company as the Raja of Travancore 
had been in 1790 This policy has been universally con- 
demned as a slavish observance of neutrahty British good 
faith was tarnished in the eyes of native powers In fact, 
had It not been for the ‘incapacity of Indians for acting 
together’ which has so often saved the Bntish position in 
India, serious Consequences might have been the result of 
Sir John Shore’s timidity The Nizam was defeated at 
Kharda (Kardla) in March 1795 — the last occasion, as 
Marshman notes, when all the Maratha powers mustered 
together — and forced to submit to humiliating terms But 
dissensions broke out at Poona on a change in succession 
to the Peshwaship, and there ensued such a tangled skein 
of treachery and intngue as to be almost unparalleled 
even in eastern history As a result, the Marathas forfeited 
m great measure the pnzes of their victory Nana Famavis, 
to gain the Nizam’s support against the opposite party, sur- 
rendered most of the advantages gained at Kharda 

In northern India, Shore acted with more vigour than he 
had done in the south The Nawab of Oudh died in 1797, 
and was succeeded by a reputed son of ignoble birth and 
utterly worthless character The Governor-General inter- 
posed, and raised the brother of the late Nawab to the 
throne, taking the opportumty to conclude a treaty ivith 
him which made the Company responsible for the whole 
defence of Oudh, m return for an annual subsidy of seventy- 
six lakhs of rupees, and the cession of the fort of Allahabad , 
he also bound the Nawab to hold no communications with 
any foreign state The motive impelling Sir John Shore to 
this unwonted attitude was probably the recent presence at 
Lahore (1796) of the last of the invaders of India from the 
north-west, Zeman Shah of Kabul, who aroused for a moment 
in Hindustan hopes and fears that he would repeat the 
career of his grandfather, Ahmad Shah Durrani But he 

on R 
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He saw that Great Britain could no longer play any but the 
predominant part m India. A balance of power among 
the native states was impossible however consaeoUousIy the 
East India Company might stnve to support iL \Vhen 
the amuci of the Niram and the Peshwa fought at Kharda, 
Bntish representaUvei were with the sovereigns in dthcr 
camp, and all the eflbrta of Sir John Shore were directed to 
isolating the conflict and preserving a benevolent nculralit) 
To Wellesley such an attitude was impossible, and in seven | 
years* time be wrought a marvellous transformation he 
crushed the power ofhlysore, eitended Bntish control, pn>>| 
tectlve but dictatorial, over the great Muhammadan states f 
of H>‘derabad and Oudh, took over the administration of ' 
Tanjore, SunU, and the Carnatic — that running sore of 
administration — struck boldly at the seat of MonUha povNcr 
IcA the Peshwa a mere dependent on Bntuh support, robbed! 
Smdbia of Delhi and bis royal prisoner, and was only 
presented from ontiapatiog the work of one of bis successors, I 
Lord Hastings, by the fact that bu generals for the firstj 
time blundered m their tactic^ and that his bnUiant but 
somewhat breathless progress had long alienated the panic 
stneken Court of Directors, and was now begummg to ' 
alarm m cn the mimsicn of the Crown. 

Wellesley's first problem was Mysore. In his search for 
allies against the power that had humiliated him TIpu had 
sent his emissaries to Arabia, Kabul, Constantinople, ami 
Mauritius. The Goicmorofthc Isles of hrance incautiouily 
blazoned abroad the alliance between the French Republic 
and the l>Tant of Mysore. Tipuwith ha own hand pUnied 
the tree of Libcrtj at Scrwigapatam— nertr surely before or 
since planted in such uncongenial soil — ami was elected a 
member of a Jacobin Qub. A few hrcnch troops (under 
a hundred in number) landed on the weal coast if southern 
Indu at Mangalore almost at the same lime as la^rd Morn 
ington ilcpp^ ashore at Madras. Flic Governor General 
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EXPANSION LOBD WELliESLBY STTBSIDIABY 
ALLIANCES AND ANNEXATIONS 

Richard Colley Wellesley, Earl of Mornington (m 
the peerage of Ireland), had held office as a Lord of the 
Treasury and Commissioner of the Board of Control He 
was in the pnme of life, thirty seven years of age, a great 
classical scholar, a master of stately if rather grandiloquent 
Enghsh, of bnlhant and ardent temperament, and endowed 
with greater genius though less solidity of character than 
his more famous younger brother He was one of the 
greatest of British rulers of India. Only Clive, Warren 
Hastmgs, and Dalhousie can challenge companson with 
him, and in actual achievement he outdistanced them all 
He came to India at an auspicious time for one who ivished 
to play a great part, when the policy of non-interference 
and neutrality was on the point of breaking down, and he 
seized the tide of his opportunity at the flood He had 
great chances and made the most of them — brilliant mili- 
tary commanders, governors of the subordinate Presidencies 
who did not dream of opposition, and, for the first few 
years at any rate, the active sympathy of Dundas and Pitt. 
But above all his own imperious will, wide and bold poli- 
tical grasp of facts, and gorgeous imagination swept onward 
to a more ambitious view of Bntish Dominion than had 
hitherto been entertained It was afterwards realized that 
the change he inaugurated was in any case inevitable But 
while others shrank from it even when they saw it coming, 
Wellesley went boldly forth to anticipate and to meet it 
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the bard tenns of givmg op £2 000,000 and half bis remain 
mg lands. The Sultan himself was killed m the breach, 
ifomingtons success was greater than be had expected 
He thonght to ha^'e cnppled Tipu pcrmanentl/ r>ot to hair 
had his kingdom at disposal. He annexed to the Com 
puny's dominions large and important temtonca Kanarn 
on the west, Coimbatore 00 the south, and ^mc districts 
on the easti together with the fortress of Scrwffifxitain 
fbe general result was that Mysore was surrounded 00 all 
sides except the north by the Bnnsh frontier, and the 
Company held now continuous temtory in the south from 
the coast of Coromandel to Itf^lnhiir To the Nisam wero 
assigned certain lands on the north'east, while to the 
Feshwo, who may be said at least to ba\e obsenrd neutral 
ity, some districts were oOered on certam conditions, which 
he refused. Upon this they were dinded between the 
Nlam and tbe East India Compan> A child of the 
Hindu royal Gunily dispossessed by Holder Ah was raised 
to tbe throne of Mj-sore, which, In spite of its diminuhed 
territories, was larger than tbo hereditary dominions of his 
bouse before the annexations of tho last two htuhammadan 
usurpers. Tipus sons were provided for with 'dispro- 
portionate mognificenco Tbe conquest was loudly ac 
claimed in England. Generil Hams was raised to tho 
Baronage and the Coreroor-GeoenJ was made ilarqms 
\\ ellesley in the peerage of Irelaod^^an honour which bo 
considered inadequate and describes bitterly os a double 
gUt potato Sir Arthur Wellesley succinctly thus sumoicd 
up tho first year's work of the Covemor-Cencial Ourpnn 
apol ally the Nuam was restored to us, tho French state 
growing m the peninsula of India was dcstro)i.-d, our fonnid 
able native enemy Tipu, the certain ally of the trench in 
India, was subdued ' 

The history of the first and second wars wiUi Mysoiu 

' A y b. J 0 «ce p. l» 
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promptly determined on war He would have launched 
against iMysore a military expedition at once, but he found 
the unprepared state of the military forces at Madras 
rendered this impossible, and altered his method though 
not his intention He postponed operations for a year and 
made preparations with characteristic thoroughness He 
endeavoured to revive the tripartite treaty of 1790 with the 
Nizam and the Marathas The influence of Sindhia and 
the distracted state of the Maratha confederacy kept the 
Peshwa aloof, but he bound the ruler of Hyderabad to the 
British cause by the first of his famous ‘ subsidiary ’ alli- 
ances, September i, 1798, that is, an alliance which implied 
the subordination of the allied Prmce to the British govern- 
ment m external policy and foreign relations, the maintenance 
and payment of a contingent of the Company’s troops, 
and the expulsion of the officers of other European nations 
The Madras government with characteristic timidity op- 
posed this measure, but Lord Mornmgton bore down their 
feeble opposition This disbandment of the Nizam’s for- 
midable French force was carried out with great coolness 
and adroitness by Malcolm and Kirkpatnck, and an inter- 
cepted letter from Bonaparte at Cairo proved, at least to 
Wellesley, that action had not been taken a moment too 
soon The Governor-General demanded absolute submis- 
sion from Tipu, and, sweeping aside the latter’s temporizing 
letters as insolent evasions, set his forces m motion 
Simultaneously the mam army under General Harris and 
the Nizam’s contmgent controlled by Arthur Wellesley, 
the Governor-General’s younger brother, afterwards Duke 
of Wellmgton, mvaded Mysore from the east, while a Bom- 
bay force made its way through the Western Ghats Tipu 
was first defeated by the western invading force, then 
routed at Malavalh by Harns, and dnven within the walls 
of his capital, Senngapatam The city was earned by 
assault on May 4, 1799, after Tipu had refused to accept 
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the whole adminutrahoo m tune of war This \\ cDesley 
hid relhiined from doing, but at the capture of Seringa 
patam be found evidence that the Nawab and hu son had 
entered mto some sort of correspondence with Tipu. This 
evidence, U must be confessed, was not very conclusive or 
convincing, but the evils of the Nawab s government were 
undeniable, and it afforded \\ elleiley the pretext he desired- 
On the death in July 1801 of the Nawab (son of that 
hluhommad Ah to establish whom so much Bnlish and 
French blood had been shed m the wars of 1746- 
63), Wellesley used this evidence to assume the whole 
avil and military goi'cmmcnt of the Carnatic, perhaps 
os he himself declared, the most salutary and useful 
measure which has been adopted since the acquisition of 
the dttotifu of Bengal Onc-fiflh of the revenue was paid 
to the new Nawab, who was allowed to retain the title. 

^\ellesley neat turned bu attenUon to bis northern fron 
tier He held that the buffer state of Oudh formed but a 
weak defence on the north vcsiero boundary of Bengal, 
and he called upon the Nawab to disband a portion of his 
own incffectivo onu) and receive a larger subswllary force. 
The Nawab resisted till, weaned by the Importunity of the 
BnUsb Resident, be expressed awisb toobdicatc. Wellesley 
eagerly welcomed such a solution, and declared that the 
Nawab’s mtenhon could not be loo much encouraged 
But the proposal had not been senouiJy meant, and in 
any case the Nawab had only contemplated it on condition 
that his son should succeed him when he found that 
W cllcsicy objected to this stipulation, ho withdrew his offer 
Wellesleys mdlgnauon knew no bouruls and, cx{trcss< 
mg himself extremely disgusted at the duplicity and in 
luiccnty of his conduct be presented the Nawab with a 
draft treaty which greatly increased the number 0/ the 
subsidiary force and raised the subsidy |uyabJc to one 
and a quarter milhon sterling ITic Nawab s protest, which 
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throws into relief the greatness of Wellesley’s achie\ ement 
The ruler who had defied the arms of Hastings and pro- 
longed the war of Cornwallis to three campaigns was van- 
qmshed in two months Tipu was a savage and cruel 
despot, but his implacable enmity to the British claims the 
respect due to consistency He, like his father, understood 
that Great Britain rather than any native power was the 
enemy, and he never leagued himself with her against his 
neighbours It must be admitted that "Wellesley, when he 
had once obtained incnmmating evidence against Tipu, 
gave him little opportunity to recant or explain, but ruth- 
lessly swept aside his letters as evasive and unsatisfactory 
The allies Tipu sent so far to seek failed him m the hour 
of need, and he had to face unaided the whirlwind he had 
raised Had the Maratha chieftams, sinking their internal 
differences, possessed his smgleness of purpose and all-con- 
suming hate, the final advance of British supremacy might 
have been long delayed 

Elsewhere Lord Wellesley extended the Company’s sway 
by more peaceful means in accordance with the principle 
that he boldly enunciated a few years later ‘The Company 
with relation to its temtory m India must be viewed in the 
capacity of a sovereign power ’ In October 1799 he made a 
subsidiary treaty with the Raja of Tanjore, who practically 
resigned the whole admmistration in return for an annuity 
of £40,000 He took advantage of a change of succession 
at Surat to abolish the double government, pension off the 
Nawab, and assume supreme control He then apphed 
the same pohcy in more important fields The government 
of the Carnatic had long been an open scandal The dual 
control had debased the Nawab, ruined his people, and so 
corrupted the settlement of Madras that the civil servants 
of that Presidency possessed the worst reputation of all the 
Company’s representatives By a treaty made with Corn- 
wallis the Governor-General had been empowered to assume 
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who studies uspartuilly t he records of this penod mn deny 
that Wellesley was impatient of opposmoo, too regardless 
of the f eelin gs of natire rulen, often unjustified m the 
interpretation be chose to put upon treaties, and somewhat 
unscrupulous m the diplomatic preasure he eierted against 
those who dared to resist his designs. Even a fiivoumble 
critic, for instance, has to admit tKor in the of Oudh 
be subordinated the feehngs and mlerests of his ally to 
paramount connderations of fintish pohey m a manner 
that showed \‘ery hule patience, forbearance, or generosity ' 
Hu course has been justified on the ground merely of 
pohtical exigency and the measure of bu success In ex 
tending the bounds of British dommion has been held a 
sufficient defence of the means be emplo}ed. But the 
political justification was assuredly not the only one. The 
sweeping and somewhat rutblaa changes he made m the 
political map of Indu did undoubtedly on the whole make 
not only for tho stability of British rule but for the omehora 
tion of the lot of miUloos there u apparent through all the 
GovernoT'Cencmlf speeches and dispatches a burning m 
dignntion at tho wrongs and miseries inOictcd by Incotn* 
potent native governments on their hapless subjects, and a 
determination to vrage a relentless war against the forces 
of anarchy and misrule. On that broad and general pica 
it is perhaps neccssar) and it u certainly prudent, to rest 
Lord \\ ellcsiey’s though to do so b Irankly to abandon 
the outposts of a techiucal and legal dcfcoca 
As at ihu time roost of the energies of the govemment at 
boroc were bent on combating the Insatublo arobuiOQ of 
Bonaparte in the Rcvolutionoiy war with Franco, so \\ cUalcy 
their cares in his distant outpost of empire, and bu 
survey ranged even bejond the wide limits of bu immed m o 
charge. He has indeed been accuicd of cxaggoatuig the 
French peril, partly because he counteracted it so thoroughly 
* Bniuk D^inum u* InJu bti A. LjfsU, p. 
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showed some ability and appealed efiectively to former 
treaties, was arbitrarily ignored by the Governor-General 
as containing ‘unfounded calumnies and gross misrepre- 
sentations both of facts and arguments’. The Nawab 
submissively gave way But new demands were made upon 
him ^Vellesley had lately developed his favourite instru- 
ment of the subsidiary treaty in a new' direction By a 
revised agreement in iSoo the Nizam of Hyderabad, instead 
of guaranteeing an annual subsidy, handed over for the 
upkeep of the subsidiary force the territory acquired in the 
Mysorean wars of 1792 and 1799 (which brought the 
British frontier to the river Kistna), and was formally 
granted protection against all external enemies Wellesley 
determined to adopt the same expedient in the case of 
Oudh, and though the Nawab had not failed with his sub- 
sidy, he demanded and extorted the surrender of Rohil- 
khand and the northern districts between the Ganges and 
Jumna, amounting roughly to one-half of his dominions 
The settlement of the ceded districts was handed over to 
a commission presided over by Henry Wellesley, the 
Governor-General’s brother Thus trenchantly Lord Welles 
ley dealt w'lth what he called ‘ the corruption, imbecility, 
and abuse of that vicious and incorrigible system of 
vexation and misrule ’ — the government of Oudh AVhat- 
ever may be thought of the means employed, the practical 
results were all-important Oudh was now surrounded by 
a belt of British territory which abutted on the Himalayas 
and marched with the ill-defined frontiers of Smdhia’s 
dommions in northern India 

Naturally the voice of criticism was raised on many of 
these transactions The conduct of the Governor-General 
was sufficiently high-handed, especially in his dealings with 
the Nawabs of Surat and Oudh An effective case was 
made out against him in the polemics of the day, and on 
paper it w'as sometimes unanswerable In fact, no one 
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tmeosmess at the comtant extennoo of tbor temtonol posses* 
tions. There were other causes of dmatisfoctioii. ^^dlesIey 
was one of the first statesmen to appreciate the teaching of 
Adam Smith, and his towards the pnoaples of 

Free Trade Tsere not popular in Leaden ball Street The 
appomtmenta conferred upon hu brothers Henry and Arthur 
and even the salaries paid to them were cnticued in a 
manner that roused the fury of the higb*imnded though 
autocratic Governor-General, who stigmaUrcd the comments 
of the Court os a direct, marked, and disgusting personal 
indigmty to hmiKgJf. His farsighted efibrts to secure 
a better training and educatioii for the avil seriants of the 
Company by establishing the college of Fort U^Hham were 
neutralized, and, finally the vide sweep of bis political out 
look which caused him to diqiatch John Malcolm in 1800 
on a commcrcul and political mission to Persia, aroused 
nothing but distrust and dishke m what tho Goicmor 
General afterwards allowed himself m a lettu to Dundos 
to style the most loathsome den of iho India House 
In January iSoa be therefore announced his approaching 
resignation, but the Directors, though as )ct willing to 
wound, were still afraid to strike, and the> asked him to 
retain office for at least another >ear Uellesle) foreseeing 
trouble from the Marotha confederacy acceded to thar 
request. 

\\ ellcsle/s Maratha policy was destined to plunge him 
into a war uhicb at its early stages proved to be iho most 
successful and glonous ever waged by Bntuh arms m 
India, but later on was cloutled by some unfortunate 
blunders and defeats. The fame of bis goiernor genual 
ship was tcmporanly dimmed tho Directors clamoured fur 
his recall , be lost for the first lime the support of the 
immstry and rcsigrwd before bo amid gather up tho broken 
threads of bu pohey and complete hli work. 

The Maratha powers had regarded wuh great uncjiincu 
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that men forgot its magnitude Indeed, when he assumed 
othce the growth of French influence in the courts and 
camps of natne rulers was a serious menace to British 
power No one could then know how' quickly this menace 
would \amsh before the Governor-General’s vigorous treat- 
ment Tipu was negotiating with the Governor of the Isles, 
and French officers were preparing to drill his troops 
A French general commanded air army of 15,000 men m 
the Nizam’s dominions, and Sindhia had 40,000 trained men 
under a French commander, so that Wellesley without much 
exaggeration could speak of ‘ the French state erected by 
M Perron on the banks of the Jumna’ 

The danger from French ambition Wellesley removed 
step by step, but he was not content with defensive strategy 
only He projected an expedition against Mauritius, from 
which as a base French privateers preyed upon the 
shipping of the Indian Ocean, but was baulked by the 
refusal of Admiral Rainier to co-operate with him without 
authorization from home He urged the ministry to take 
the Cape from the Dutch, now' m alliance with France 
He contemplated an attack upon Batavia, and m iSoo 
eagerly obeyed orders from England to send an Indian 
army to Egypt, which under General Baird landed at Cosseir 
on the Red Sea and marched across the desert and dowm 
the Nile to the shores of the Mediterranean at Rosetta, only 
to find the French force at Alexandria had capitulated, 
and that Bonaparte had abandoned his designs of direct 
eastern conquest At the peace of Amiens, March 1802, 
which afibrded but a thirteen-months’ breathing space in 
the war with France, Wellesley on his own responsibility 
suspended the restoration of the French settlements — an 
action afterwards approved by the home government 

So far Lord Wellesley had carried wth him m his policy 
the support of Pitt’s mmistry, though he had already alien- 
ated the sympathies of the Directors, who showed growmg 
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the revised subsidiary treaty with the NuatHi by the term* 
of which the East India Company engaged to protect hu 
nhdefended temtone* against all enemies. They thus saw 
one of their most feitilo plundenng preserves withdrawn 
from them and they greatty dreaded this thrusting of the 
wedge of Bntish influerkce into their own temtones , but 
had they renmmed umted among themselves, they would 
have had httle need for fear All Bntiih statesmen had 
a salutary dread of sUriing op the enmity of that hardy 
race of wamon, and Dundas in 1788 thought that an 
alliance with them, and the resulting combination of Bntish 
infantry and Marotha cavalry was all that is wanting to 
maltt our power complete The Maiat has* own mternal. 
dissenstora brought on them the fate the? feared. 

In March 1800 the shrewd old statesman Nana Fanuvis 
died at Poona, and with him deported, In the words of the 
Bntish Resident, all the wisdom and moderation of the 
hlaratha government Both Daulat Rao Sindhta and 
Jaswant Rao Holkar at once endeavoured to obtain the 
upper hand at Poona, and went to war with each other 
liie harassed Peshwa, Baji Rao U at first submitted, though 
with extreme reluctance to the control of Slndhia, but at the 
moment Holkar was the strongest and most enterprising 
of the ilaralha chieftains. He defeated ihcir united amucs 
at Poona m October 1803 the Peshwa fied for refuge to 
Basse m, and, being now in desperate plight, appealed for 
help to the Bntish government 

There is not much doubt of the policy that would Iuto 
been pursued by Lord Cornwallis or Sir John Shore. They 
would ha>o left the Maralha rulers to settle their own 
disputes and bavo confined ihemsclres at the utmost to 
protecting the frontiers of H)derabad. Lord Wellesley 
decided otherwise. He believed with reason that the policy 
of non-mtervcnlion would only have meant postporung the 
cm! day He shrank from the ungenerous task of meeting 
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ho had good hope of peace, but if war muit come the treaty 
would enable the BnUsh to meet it under the most favour 
able orcumatances. 

On thu point there was soon very httle doubt os Arthur 
Wellesley acutely observed the treaty wa* made with a 
cypher The alarm and anger of the other Maratha 
leaders was toon roarufest. Thoagh they were often at 
vamnee with their titular chief, they willed* that none 
should lower his prestige but themselves, and they nghtly 
regarded the Treaty of Bassem as equivalent to an open 
surrender of national independence. They therefore began 
to compose their differences. The Peshwa himself teertUy 
approved their action. Sindbu and the Bbonsla Raja of 
Bcrar who was, according to Arthur WcUcslcj the chief 
mover m the business, at once combmed. Fortunately tbo 
recent devastating war between Smdhia and llolkir was too 
fresh m the memories of both these cbidbins for a cordial 
co-operation at present, but at least they made peace with 
each other and Holkar withdrew his forces to watch events 
the Gaikwar held oloot 

Sindhu and tbo Bhonsla remaining south of the Narbada 
were requested, if their intentions were peaceable, to separate 
their forces and rccrosj the mcr They refused to do so 
and war was the only altenulivc. The Bntish hod never 
been called upon m Indu to meet a more formidable cnem) 
Their forces dunng the war ot no lime cacixdcd 55 oco 
men the hlaratha armies were estimated at 350 000 besides 
40,000 troops organized into brigades trained arid disci 
pUned b> Frenchmen. Wellesley mapped out a comprehen- 
nvx plan of campaign. The encm) was to be assailed at 
all pomts. The two main theatres of the war were to be 
the Dcccan under Colonel Arthur Wcllcslc) and Hindustan 
under General Lake. But operations vrerc to be conducted 
simultaneous!) m Gujarat and Omso, where the territory of 
the Raja of Bcrar ran down to the sea and ihrusl a lurncr 
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the fugitive’s request for aid with a refusal, and vividly 
foresaw the danger that the Peshwa might, if rebuffed, 
throw himself into the hands of the French as the Nizam 
had done in 1795 — though it may be noted that his 
brother Arthur did not beheve m the possibility of a 
Maratha-French alliance Accordmgly, by the Treaty of 
Bassein, December 31, 1802, he entered into a subsidiary 
alhance witlf the nominal head of the Maratha confederacy, 
involving the usual terms, the permanent stationmg of the 
Company’s troops at Poona, the control of the allied state’s 
foreign policy, the cession of territory to meet the charges 
of the army of occupation, and a stipulation particularly 
humiliating to Sindhia and Holkar that the claims of the 
Peshwa upon the Nizam and the Gaikwar of Baroda should 
be subject to British arbitration British troops reinstated 
the Peshwa m his capital in May 1803, and Holkar’s troops 
precipitately retired 

This treaty is jightly regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant landmarks of British dominion in India. ‘ Wellesley’s 
subsidiary troops says Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘ were encamped at 
the capitals of the four great Indian powers , at Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Lucknow, and Poona’ But the Treaty of 
Bassein was far more momentous than former subsidiary 
alliances Henceforward the Company had either to con- 
trol the greatest Indian power, or was committed to hostili- 
ties ivith it The ministry at home, which had hitherto 
upheld the Governor-General, began to utter its misgivings 
Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board of Control, 
characterized the policy as ‘critical and delicate’, and laid 
his finger correctly enough on its weakest aspect To enter 
into treaty relations with the Marathas ‘assumes that the 
genius of their government is industrious and pacific instead 
of being predatory and warlike ’ He believed that it made 
war inevitable, and he hinted at the desirability of abandon- 
ing the connexion or modifying it Wellesley replied that 
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Smdhlas temtones taken from him In Omaa, Cuttack hod 
been occupied and the Bhonilas forces defeated. Foar 
months' campaigning had seen the utter defeat of the whole 
Maratba confedemcy It was ft wonderful result of a 
campaign wonderful!) organized, and unstmted pmise has 
been nghtly gii'cn to the master mind which willed and 
planned the whole. 

Nor was the \ictory won over a desplcafile foe. The 
fighting was severe and the battles wero fiercely and stub- 
bornly contested For all that, the enemy partly owed their 
defeat to their abandonment of the old traditional hloratha 
tactics of wQd, plundering raids, a swift retreat, and harassing 
guerrilla warfare The true fortune of hlaratha annici, as 
HoILor more successful than bts nvuis, contended, was on 
their saddle-bow The trained botiolioos and batteries of 
Sindhifl could crush other native powers they could onl) 
offer a fierce resistance to the Compan>''8 forces. Oe Boign^ 
the able French adventurer who had trained these troops, 
had alwa)-! foretold that they would ne\-cr conquer British 
armies. & Thomas Munro^ on acute observer wrote of the 
ifanitha army its disaphne, its arms, and uniform cloth 
mg, I regard merely as the means of dressing it out for the 
Bjcnflce. 

The results of the campaigns were consolidated m two 
treaties, that of Deogoon with the Raja of Beror and that of 
Sur]i-aijangaon with Sindhix NegoUalicms were cntnistod 
to Sir Arthur eUesley who added the laurels of a diploma 
tut to those of a soldier claiming with truth that he had 
made two very good trcaucs of peace* The icmlonal 
dominions of the East Inda Company h ere widely extended. 
Their power henceforward shadowed and protected the 
descendants of ^Vkbor on the throne of the Mughols. The 
annexation of the Doab and the ovcrlordship of the aucs 
of Agra and Delhi earned the Dntish frontier to the upper 
course of the Jumna and the homer of the Ilimaiiyas. 
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between the southern districts of Bengal and the northern 
possessions of Madras 

The blows dealt at the enemy were swift and temble 
Arthur Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar m August 1803, and, 
forestalling the combmed armies of Sindhia and the Bhonsla 
in an attempted dash on Hyderabad, brought them to 
action on Sej^tember 23, 1803, at Assaye, a village about 
forty-five miles north of Aurangabad. Though he had 
under 5,000 men and the enemy over 50,000, Wellesley 
won a ‘transcendent victory’, as the Governor-General 
exultingly descnbed it, and utterly shattered the Maratha 
army in a fiercely fought battle, the British loss in killed 
and wounded amounting to over 1,500 The remammg 
strongholds of Smdhia in the Deccan were speedily cap- 
tured, and he was forced to make a truce on November 23 
which dissolved the confederacy Sindhia two months-later ’ 
was- secretly supporting the Bhonsla again, but Wellesley 
pursued them into Berar, defeated them at Argaon in 
November, and captured the great fortress of Gawilgarh in 
December 1803 

The campaign m Hmdustan was perhaps even more 
important There the Frenchman Perron, actmg as Regent 
for Sindhia, had founded) an almost mdependent power in 
the Doab, the land lying between the Jumna and the 
Ganges Lake, marchmg from Cawnpore, captured Ahgarh 
at the end of August, and so disheartened Perron that he 
left Sindhia’s service Lake defeated his successor at the 
bsttle of Delhi in September, marched mto the city, and 
took under Bntish protection Shah Alam, now a miserable^ 
blind old man of eighty-three, ‘ seated under a small tattered 
canopy ’ Lake made a treaty in October ivith the Raja of 
Bharatpur, occupied Agra on October 18, and vanquished 
Smdhia’s remaining army at Laswan in November In the 
minor theatres of war everything had happened as Wellesley 
had planned In Gujarat, Broach was captured and all 

9U ? 
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otabliihed the resources of permanent tranquflhty and 
prosperity within the lirmts of their respecti\-e domimons* 
Our mfluence and ascendancy m the Connals of those 
alhes arc now founded on the sohd basis of then: entire 
confidence in the equity and moderation of our views and 
tn their just reliance on our protecting power ‘ 

No doubt It was provokmgly perverse of the native 
powers not to adopt these enlightened views,^ut their real 
feelings could hardly have been more widely difiercnt from 
this stately presentation of them. Nor did the Governor 
General s eloquent arguments altogether carry conviction to 
the miniitiy In England. Lord Castlereagh, m a dispatch 
which crossed that from which the foregoing passage is 
quoted, hinted a doubt whether the recent acquisitloni did 
not contravene (as they most ccrtamly did) the policy upon 
which Parliameot had hitherto profes^ to act, and render 
the frame of our government complicated and unwuldl) 
in such a d^ee as to hazard its burning enfeebled and 
embarrassed m ordinary hands when the directing numl 
of Lord Wellesley was in duo course rcmo\*cd from the 
supreme controL 

The peace indeed was soon endangered, tor this 
Uellesley men in the opmion of bis brother was parti) 
responsible by pressing upon Smdhia and the BhomU a too 
strmgent mterpretation of the treaties These chiefs rapid!) 
becamo disaffected, but war brolie out actually with Holkar 
who had taV^n no part m the recent fighting. On his plun 
denng the tcmiory of the Raja of Jaipur \\ ellcslc) ordered 
operations to be commenced, tor the first time his generals 
made Colonel hlonson, adtanong U>o far into 

the plains ofRajpuiana, was forced into a disastrous retreat, 
losing fne battalions and six companies. Smdhia ioon rose 
in revolt, but the Maralha cause again waned. HolUr 
failed to take Delhi ably defended by Ochtalony one 
^ A SiMtunfrem \\ Di b. J 0»» 
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The acquisUion ot CuUack and Balasore linked up the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, and all the eastern 
seaboard now passed under British control Valuable dis- 
tricts were ceded in Bundelklnnd and Gujarat All Sind- 
hia’s possessions in the Deccan were forfeited, and a great 
part of Rajputana was freed from his sway In addition 
both Sindhia and Ilolkar recognized the Treaty of Bassein, 
admitted British Residents to their courts, definitely sur- 
rendered their claims on the Nizam, and engaged to take 
no Europeans other than British into their service. The 
Raja of Berar relinquished to the Nizam districts m 
Berar west of the Warda nver, and received a British 
Resident at Nagpur, while Sindhia, in February 1S04, 
entered into a defensive alliance with the East India 
Company 

Wellesley triumphantly declared that the Peace ‘ com- 
prehends every object of the war’, as indeed it did, but he 
added, and here events proved him wrong, that it contained 
also ‘ every practicable security for the continuance of tran- 
quillity ’ Indeed ^Vellesley was curiously blind to the real 
feelings of the Maratha powers after the war, which were 
sullen resentment, bitter humiliation, and smouldenng en- 
mity To the Governor-General in the enthusiasm of his 
victory, swayed no doubt by a half unconscious desire 
to wm the approval of the ministry at home, it appeared 
that ‘ the influence and ascendancy 'of the British govern- 
ment m the councils of Hyderabad and Poona have been 
increased and permanently established, not by limiting the 
authority, controlling the independence, or reducing the 
power of these states, but by the operation of arrangements 
which have confirmed and corroborated their respective 
nghts, authonties, and independence, extended their domi- 
nion, consolidated their power, and augmented their re- 
sources , secured them from the vexatious claims and 
litigious and violent interference of other powers, and 
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acted most imprudently and iflegally and that he could not 
be suffered to remain m the gorernment ‘ 

There was a cunous contrast m the treatment at home 
meted out to Lord Wellesl^ and hU great predecessor 
Warren Hastmgi. The Court of Directors on the whole, 
and the Court of Proprietors without an) qualification, had 
steadily supported Hastuigs, and it was Parliament that had 
brought him to trial and slnven for seven yean to procure 
his condemnation In the case of Wellesley Parliament 
promptly voted down two attempts of a private member to 
carry an impeachment, and passed a resolution eulogizing 
his ardent zeal for the pubhc scmcc, Tho Courts of Direc 
tors and Proprietors, on the other hand, pursued the late 
Governor-General with unrelenting opposition and voted 
for his condemnation by on overwhelming majority It 
was not till after the lapse of thuty >*€011 that they made 
their reantatioo by ossunng bun that they could rww look 
back with feelmgs common to their countrymen to the 
eventful and brilliant period of his gov'trnment in India. 

C0rrx3f»ttdtaa Cfinru^Itfs Ouila Rom tdI ill 

P.6JJ 
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army was defeated at Dig, November 1 2, and Holkar was 
himself routed by Lake at Farruckhabad, November 17, 
1804. Then followed a serious error on the part of the 
British commander The Raja of Bharatpur had aban- 
doned the British side, and Lake determined to capture his 
famous fortress and capital He was essentially a field 
officer with no experience of sieges, and he was hot- 
tempered and impetuous He launched four successive 
assaults on Bharatpur, all of which were beaten back, with 
a loss in killed and wounded of 3,203 men, and he was 
dnven to make a peace with the Raja in April 1805, leaving 
him in possession of the fortress he had defended — a serious 
blow to Bntish prestige 

The disaster was far from irreparable Holkar’s power 
had received some shattering blows, and in all probability 
another campaign would have seen him vanquished, but 
Lake’s failure seemed to justify all the warnings and pre- 
monitions of the Governor-General’s opponents Lord 
Cornwallis, now in his sixty-seventh year, was appointed to 
supersede Wellesley He arrived in India in July 1805, 
and Wellesley left in August 

It is easy to inveigh against the Directors for not appre- 
ciatmg the late Governor-General’s brilliant services, but 
there was something to be said for their point of view The 
debt of the Company had rapidly increased under stress of 
the constant military operations from 17 millions in 1797, 
to 31 millions in 1806 Wellesley’s attitude to the Court 
was marked by a hauteur and contempt that he did not 
trouble to conceal A widespread belief was gainmg 
ground in England that our Indian conquests were getting 
larger than we could profitably or even safely manage We 
have seen that even m the hour of victory the ministry had 
faltered in their usual approval of Wellesley’s actions, and in 
the shadow of defeat they mthdrew their support Pitt 
expressed the opinion that the Governor-General ‘ had 
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compensation, trcabe* without secunty and peace without 
tranquillity The Bntisb, he held, could no longer hope to 
insulate themse l ves and to meet Maratba ambition and 
enterprise with the language of peace would bo to preach to 
the Toanng ocean to be still 

It 11 easy to pour contempt on such a policy which m 
the retrospect of the historian compares unfavourably with 
the long views and masterly schemes of Lord Wellesley but 
It must be remembered that, for the moment, the financial 
position was desperate. The treasury was empty Expen 
diturs was annually exceeding revenue, and the export 
trade was practically at a somdsblL The preceding years, 
said Cornwallis, called annually for reinfcnremenU of men 
and remittances of money which yielded little other 
profit except brillunt gazettes Wc literally have not 
the means of carrying the ordinary busmess of govern 
ment For this reason the veteran statesman, though he 
recognized that it was a despaate act to embark for India 
at the age of suty six soiled at wbat he belJe^ed to be the 
coll of duty to carry out an unpopular policy 

He entered upon office ag^u as Go\enK>r General and 
Comniandcr in-Cbicf in July 1805 and soon after pro- 
ceeded to the Upper Pronnees to pacify if ixMsiblc the 
restive Smdhia and put an end to the war with Ilolkar 
Comwallu desired to conciliate Simlhia by the restontion 
of Gwalior and Oohad, and to rdmquish all temtory west 
of the Jumiu with the exception of Agrx But be un 
donbtcdly went too (or m bts desire for peace To Unut 
Bnlish responsibOiUes to the Imu of the river unfortunately 
implied removing British protection from several Rajput 
chieftains who had rendered loyal scmco in the talc war 
Comwallu contemplated the surrender of Delhi to Smdhu 
and the removal of the king to some point within Uniuh 
temtory and he was even disposed to abandon the demand 
for the release of the Bntuh Rcaidenl imprisoned by 
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BBAOTIOIJ; FKOM THE POLICY OP ANNEXATION 
LOBD OOBNWALLIS, SLR GEOEGE BARLOW, 
LOUD MINTO 

The aim of Lord Wellesley had been, as we have seen, to 
build up and consolidate British dominion in India, partly 
by absorbing those decadent, dependent rulerships such as 
Surat and the Carnatic, the administration of which had 
long been an eyesore to those imbued with western ideas, 
partly by secunng a general control over all native states 
from Cape Comorin to the Sutlaj, maintaining m their 
terntones subsidiary forces, and regulating their foreign 
policy 

An attempt was now to be made to ivithdraw from such 
wde responsibilities, hmit the Company’s sphere ivithin 
a well-defined area, and leave the native powers outside the 
pale either to make their own peace or prey upon each 
other m intestine stnfe 

It may be noted that both Cornwallis and Barlow shrank 
from applying this policy with logical consistency It was 
impossible now to denounce the subsidiary treaties -with 
Hyderabad or Oudh, or even with Poona The efforts of 
Wellesley’s immediate successors were therefore confined to 
casting off embarrassing ties with Sindhia and Holkar, and 
sacnficing the subsidiary relation with those powers which 
Wellesley had contemplated Even so, they went too 
far m the opinion of an acute observer, Metcalfe, after- 
wards acting Governor-General, who epigrammatically but 
rather unfairly described their policy as ‘ disgrace without 
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better terras than he could haw hoped for Though he was 
called upon to renounce fats claims north of the Charabal, 
he was pro mi sed the restoration of his forts in the Deccan 
after eighteen months. The Gorernor-Gencral, dreading 
that the treaties with Stndhia and Hollur might imply 
that the Company was under an obligation to defend the 
trana-Chambal states, published declaratory articles sur 
rendering Tonk and Rampur to Holkar aniJ' withdrawing 
Bntish protection from the rest, with the result that in 
a short time several of them felt the demtating hand of the 
hfnratha leaders, and amongst others the Raja of Jaipur to 
whom we were tinder speoal obligations. 

Against these consequences Lord Late bitterly protested 
but Barlow had certainly earned out the will of the home 
government, and his policy held the field for ten >ears. 
^VUh more poUticsi good sense than consittency be sharply 
recalled to his duty the Ntsom, who was begranmg to iotngue 
with the htaiatba powers as tboogh the subndLip treaty no 
longer existed, and he niccessftJly resisted the orders of tho 
Directors to denounce the Treaty of Bassan. In Internal 
afiairs his coasiderable odmiDistrainc talents enabled hire 
to cony tome drastic economics and to produce cqulfabnum 
in the finances. 

\ dangerous mutiny of sepo)^ at Vdloro in the Madras 
Presidency ofibrded curious premomiofy of tho 

revolt of 1857 Some injudiaous changes m mihtary dress 
and new regulations m regard to the fashion of wcarmg tho 
hair Hkc the famous order to use the greased cartridges, 
were to impl> an attack upon caste and rdigbn. M 
in the great ifuUny tho movement was fostered by the 
pnnccs of a dethroned dynasty the heirs of Tipu of iI)‘sorc 
and vras attended by the massacre of Bntish odiccfs, Ic 
caused the recall of Lord Uilliam BenUnck live future 
Governor-General, from the govxrnorship of Madras. 

In 1807 Lord Mmlo, l*rc>idail of the Board of Control 
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Sindhia ‘as a mere point of honour ’ He exaggerated the 
danger of a renewed war, and altogether failed to appre- 
hend how near the power of Holkar was to collapse But 
It IS ill critici/ing the work of a djing man, and Cornwallis 
was d}ing by inches. Sending forward his instrurtions to 
the horrified Lake, who protested vigorously against them, 
he was carried up the Ganges At the end of September 
one of his stiff wrote, ‘ the powers of his mind are unfortu- 
nately failing him fast, he do/es aw-ay the remnant of life 
that IS left him ’ On October 5 he died at Ghazipur, 
having won, even from those whose policy he w'as opposing, 
the respect due to his sterling honesty and noble sim- 
plicity of character He was succeeded provisionally by 
Sir George Barlow’, senior member of Council, a man of 
mediocre abilities and unpopular manners, but a conscien- 
tious administrator, with the civil servant’s characteristic 
virtues of a regard for economy and of loyally carrying out 
the policy of his superiors, w'hatever his own feelings might 
be He had proved a zealous subordinate to Lord Welles- 
ley, but he did not hesitate to follow on the lines that 
Cornwallis had indicated 

A new treaty w'as made w'lth Sindhia in November 1805, 
by which some of the clauses of the Treaty of Surji-arjangaon 
were modified The defensive alliance was not renewed 
Gw'alior and Gohad were given back to him ‘out of con- 
siderations of friendship ’ The East India Company were 
to claim nothing to the south, and Sindhia nothing to the 
north, of the river Chambal, but the British withdrew their 
protection (and this was the discreditable point in the agree- 
ment) from the chieftams of Rajputana who had supported 
their cause 

In the meantime Lake had advanced as far as Arantsar, 
havmg hunted Holkar northw'ards till he appealed, but 
appealed in vain, for assistance to Ranjit Singh, then found- 
ing his Sikh kingdom The Maratha chief received far 
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to UDleam the lessons he had inculcated as President of the 
Board of Control, and when be laid down his office British 
power was obviously on the eve of another great forward step. 
But It did not come m his time, and therefore for just a 
decad e after the retirement of Lord M ellealey the Corapan/s 
dominions may be said to have remained on the whole 
stationary It is true the suriace of Indian pohtics was not 
unruffied, but the greater hCaratha powers haH feccived such 
severe blows in the late wan that the disturbances which 
occurred were local and temporary and the wide and inter 
connected movements of Lord Wellesley’s time were totally 
absent In addition Hotkar became insane, and the most 
formidable enemy of Bnush rule was thus impotent for harm 
There were disturbances m Bundellhand, now under the 
Cpmpany’s control, ha^^r^ been exchanged for districts near 
Poona which the Peshwa had onginaUy ceded In the Treaty 
of B a s s em , and thus again recovered The country was 
settled oAex several turbulent chiefuuns had been defeated 
and their strongholds captured, including the Cimous for 
tresses of -Vjaigaih and Kalinjar The Goiemor-Gencral 's-as 
forced to arbitrate between the Peshwa and some of his dis 
contented fcudatoncs. But the mo^ sinLmg instances of 
Lord Mintos di\<>rg«ice from a vtncl non mlcifcrcncc 
policy were m n^ard to the Raja of Beror ar>d the Sdhs, 
the formidable people of the I*un]jb with whom the Bnli-di 
now for the first Utue came into contact 

In 1&09 a turbulent Pathan chieftain named \roir Khan 
at the head of 40,000 horsemen and more than ao 000 
Pindans or robber bonds, claiming to be in alluncc »uli 
Holkar invaded Bcrar The Untish goicmoicnt bod no 
obligation to assist Beror for the Raja had alwajs refused 
to conclude a subsidiary allianco indeed, if Amir Klian 
were, as he claimed to be, leally one of HoUcars generals, 
to interfere would bt. an actual eolation 0/ the trtaty b) 
which the Company had engaged not to interfere ui I lolLu s 
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in the new Whig ministry of 1806, exchanged that office for 
the governor-generalship This step was the outcome of 
a curious deadlock Barlow’s appointment, at first avowedly 
provisional, had been made permanent with the consent of 
ministers Ten days later Lord Minto announced to the 
Court the pending nomination of the Earl of Lauderdale 
The Directors refused to acquiesce, on the ground that 
Barlow had ’been properly appomted and that Lauderdale 
was a free-trader, 1 e an opponent of the Company’s 
monopoly, and a former supporter of the pnnciples of the 
French Revolution The ministry, exercising for the first 
time a nght vested m them by Pitt’s Act of 1784, recalled 
Barlow over the heads of the Directors without being able 
to give any convincing reasons for their sudden change of 
mind, which was strongly suspected to be nothmg more 
than the desue to exercise a valuable piece of patronage 
The constitutional question was raised in both Houses of 
Parliament, and produced a vehement though short-hved 
controversy The Directors were unwilling to force a con- 
flict with the Cabmet, and a compromise was effected by 
the withdrawal of Lord Lauderdale and the appomtment of 
Lord Minto 

The new Governor-General, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, had 
been one of the managers for the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings and of Sir Elijah Impey, and his sympathies were 
therefore supposed to be against the expansion of British 
dominion 

Lord Minto went to India behevmg in the policy of non- 
intervention, and on the whole, m his dealings with the 
native powers, he did not depart from it But though he 
waged no important wars on the soil of India, and main- 
tained the settlement effected by Cornwallis and Barlow 
with the Marathas, he found himself obliged from time to 
time to abandon the strictest interpretation of a latsserfaite 
attitude To some extent as Governor-General he was forced 
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twelve, made Lahore his capital m 1799, and graduall) 
fubdued all the other miaU west of the Sutlaj. In 1805 
Holkar then flying before Lord Lake, begged for his aid 
but Ranjit Singh, having no wish to quarrel with the Bntuh 
on his account, declined to afford him protection- 

Ranjit Singh had long cast ODvetons eyes on the territory 
of the Sikh chieftains who dwelt east of the Sotlaj m the 
country lying between that nver and the Jurnda, sometimes 
known as Sirhind- These states had acknowledged the 
supremacy of the MamihAg, and when Smdhia had been 
driven out by the British they hod informoll) been taken 
under the protection of the Company In 1S06 some of 
the chiefs quarrelling amongst themselves colled in Ranjit 
Singh, who eager to extend his mfluence, crossed the nver 
both m that )ear and in the following one. Some of the 
Sikh chieij, taking alarm, applied m 1808 to the Bndsh 
Resident at Delhi for protection, and the Goremor-Geoeral 
was called upon for i momentous decision. Ranjit Singh 
clearly set forth his new m the words The country on this 
side of the Jumna except the stations occupied by thi. 
Enghsh IS subject to my authonty Let it remain so 
Were be left to himself be would undoubtediy in a ftw 
>'ears haiu brought the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs to subjection- ^\as 
be to bo allowed to advance to the Jumna? To resist him 
might mean war and indeed few at the time could liaio 
expected the condUalory shrewdness actual!) dispb)cd by 
the Sikh ruler Nevertheless Lord Mlnlo risked the con* 
sequences. Ho did more it was decided not only to confine 
Ranpt Smgh to the lino west of the Sullaj but to suggest to 
him an offensive and defensive alhance against the trench 
if they should ever march on India through 1 ersia- Mctolfc, 
a promising young civilian, was sent to negotiate this diiffcult 
business. Ranjit Singh astutely made non-interference in 
his designs cost of the SutlaJ the pnee of an alliance against 
the French but in the meantime the fear of a French 
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affairs or ^\lth any wars lie should wage w’lth states not having 
treaty relations wnth the Company Nevertheless Lord Minto 
decided he could not permit the forces of anarchy to be let 
loose in a country so near the frontiers of the Ni/cam as 
Berar, and he dispatched a force to aid the Raja of Berar 
merely on the grounds of preserving order, without exacting 
any subsidy or treaty in return This act of moderation on 
his part, together with the fact that Holkar disowned Amir 
Khan, prevented his action from bringing on a general 
Maratha war, as it so easily might have done Amir 
Khan was repulsed from Berar, and the peace of India 
was preserved 

The Sikhs are, properly speaking, not a race but a sect, 
and the name itself means ‘disciples* The religion was 
founded by a Guru, or Prophet, named Nanak (1469-1538), 
and developed by a line of successors, especially by Guru 
Govind Singh, who met a martyr’s death at Delhi in 1708 
Sikhism inculcates belief in one God , it denounces idolatry, 
caste distinctions, and the claims of Brahmanism Its 
adherents, who were mostly of Jat origin, dwelt in the upper 
Punjab — in the troubled region which was so often the battle- 
ground of the Mughals and Afghans Muhammadan persecu- 
tion transformed a peaceful sect into a military theocracy, or 
commonwealth of the elect, known as the ‘ Khalsa organized 
loosely into twelve ^ misls ’ or confederacies All true Sikhs 
took the surname of ‘ Singh or ‘ the hon ’, and first as horse- 
men, then as infantry, they formed the finest native fightmg 
force that ever took the field. They seized the opportunity 
of the anarchy m northern India, brought about by the 
invasions of Nadir Shah of Persia (1739) and Ahmad Shah 
Durrani (1756), to extend their hold over the Punjab 
Though Ahmad Shah inflicted a severe defeat upon a great 
Sikh army m 1761, he returned to Afghanistan 

The greatest Sikh chieftain, Ranjit Singh, born in 1780, 
became a soldier, like Mithndates of Pontus, at the ageiof 
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bounds of possibility But no one m those da)i when 
undent kingdoms in Europe were falling like mnepins, 
could set a limit to the power and ambition of Napolcom 
As far ba ck as i8or a joint expedition bad been proposed 
to proceed by way of Astrakhan, Bokhara, Khiva, Herat, and 
Kandahar The Battle of Copenhagen and the 
Goo of the Tsar gave Napoleon other work to da Russia 
and Great Bntam made a treaty m 1805 

Napoleons eager brain next turned to an alliance with 
Persia. The long of that country being at war with Russia, 
appealed to the Indian government for help on the strength 
of Malcolm s treaty of 1800, an appeal which was necessarily 
disregarded since Russia was alhrf to Great Bntam. The 
Kmg of Persia then mode appheadon to Napoleon, who 
sent General Gardonne os his ambassador to Teheran. 
\ treaty was concluded by which the French agreed to md 
Perau against Russia, and Perm undertook to proiiston 
and reinforce any French army marching through Iheir 
country to mvadc India. But another rapid change m the 
European pohdcal situation followed. In 1807 Napoleon 
defeated the Russians at Fnedland, and the treat} of Tilsit 
bound the Tsar Alexander to on alliance with France. 
Schemes were rcTi\*cd for a Franco-Russian expedition 
against India through ^\sia hllnor and Persia, now to be 
rcconcfled to Russia b> French mlerrcnuon. Alexander, 
however passively opposed the plan, pcrccivnng that all the 
adiantagcs would go to his all) and bav’ing a better know 
ledge th-in Napoleon of the appalhng difEcultics of the 
route. Wthin a year Napoleon again had other work upon 
his K-indt, and the vision of a trench empire m the Last 
faded away In dee d bs far as India was concerned 
Napoleons devastating career on!) served to genwatc the 
expansive force which brought about Lord W cllcsic) s great 
wars, to justify them m the e)*es of reluctant Uniuh states- 
men, and to force Lord Mmto to embark on an Asioitc 
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invasion had vanished, since Napoleon had embarked upon 
the Peninsular War This completely altered the position 
of affairs, and the British en\oy was now merely required to 
state that all Sikh states east of the Sutlaj had passed with 
the defeat of Sindhia under British protection, and to demand 
the withdrawal of the Sikh army At first Ranjit Singh was 
obstinate War w’as on the eve of breaking out when the 
Maharaja, conquered at last by Metcalfe’s indomitable 
patience, yielded, and concluded at Amritsar, m April rSog, 
a treaty which guaranteed him from molestation west of the 
Sutlaj, provided he confined himself to that bank of the 
nver 

I Ranjit Singh is one of the great personalities of Indian 
mistory A bom leader of men, gifted with an iron will, 
selfish, treacherous, crafty, persevering, brave, and avaricious, 
he possessed just that combmation of virtues and vices which 
is best adapted for building up an Oriental empire Where 
he differed from many other great eastern potentates was in 
his statesmanlike recognition of the strength of the East 
India Company, the reliance he placed on Bntish promises, 
and his loyalty to his plighted word And so the Treaty of 
Amntsar was never broken while the Maharaja lived The 
Bntish frontier to the north-west, with its outpost garrison 
at Ludhiana, followed an unusually well-defined line, the 
course of the Sutlaj, and a powerful and friendly native state 
lay between the Company’s dommions and any possible 
invasion from the mountains 

As we have seen, the mission to Ranjit Singh was partly 
due to fear of French designs, the same cause produced 
three other famous embassies by which, under Lord Mmto’s 
rule, the Indian government widely extended the sphere of 
its foreign relations In the hght of later knowledge, both 
geographical and historical, the fear of a Franco-Russian 
mvasion through the north-western passes may seem almost 
grotesque, and m fact it was probably never within the 
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undertaken, not only against French possesnon* in the East, 
but also against those of other nations forced into unwilling 
alliance with Napoleon. \Vhm Portu gal im der Fr en ch 

control, Goa was occupied and in 1S09 Macao a Portuguese 
station in China, was seiaed, a proceeding which nearly 
plunged the Company into a war with the Chinese Empire. 
The French frigates and pnvateers that made their head 
quarters at the Isles of France and Bourbbn had done 
bnHiant service for their country and inflicted terrible 
damage on Bntish shipping In 1810, however, strong 
naval expeditions were sent against them by the Indian 
government Bourbon (restored m 18x5) and Mauntnis 
(permanently retained) were captured. From the Dutch, 
whose country now lay at the mercy of Napoleon the Cape 
of Good Hope had been finally token m 1806. Amboyna 
and the Spice Islands were conquered m x8io, and in the 
following year Lord Minto won the consent of the home 
government for on attack on Java, the lost Dutch eastern 
possesnoo. A formidable fleet of ninety taD, carrymg x 3 000 
troops under Sir Samuel Auchmuty os Commander u^CKief^ 
assembled at ilalacca m June. Lord 3Iinto himsd/ occom 
panied the expedition, nominally os a v'olunteer but really 
to organ lie the avU administration afrer the conquest. 
Napoleon bad spared no pains to have the defences of the 
island strengthened, and had sent General Jansens, who had 
surrendered the Cape to the English, to command the 1 7 000 
troops m Java, with tbo significant warning that *a Ircncb 
General does not allow himself to be taken a second time 
The English expedition amved early in August and proropU) 
occupied Batana. The mam French army was Ijing behind 
strong entrenchments and redoubts at Cornells, agbt miles 
distanL The position was brilhanlJy stormed by Colonel 
Gillespie and the broken ranks of the enemy were relent 
lessly pursued for ten mOex. The trench lost 6,000 pnvooert, 
mostly Europeans, and 300 guns. They left r 500 dead 
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rather than a purely Indian policy while Napoleon himself, 
as events were to prove, was destined to spend his last years 
in the narrow pnson of an island belonging to the East India 
Company 

Before the danger was recognized as over, John Malcolm, 
who had been sent to Persia by Lord Wellesley in 1799, 
was dispatched to Teheran by the Governor General, while 
Sir Harford Jones was sent independently by the home 
government A good deal of natural confusion and un- 
seemly wangling followed , but ultimately the Indian 
government accepted the treaty concluded by the Crown 
envoy, which bound the Shah to dismiss the French 
ambassador and resist the passage through his domimons 
of a European force marching on India, m return for a 
promise of assistance in men or money if his country were 
attacked by Europeans 

Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent with an embassy to 
Kabul on a similar errand He did not, however, enter 
Afghanistan proper, for the Amir, Shah Shuja, met him at 
Peshawar and agreed to oppose the French and Persians in 
any attempt to march through his country, but before 
Elphinstone had returned, Shah Shuja was dnven from his 
throne by intestme rebelhon, and was clamounng in vain 
for Bntish support in his dynastic troubles Thirty years 
later he was to be restored with consequences equally 
disastrous to himself and those who reimposed his hated 
rule upon his subjects The third treaty was concluded 
with the Amirs of Sind, who promised to exclude the 
French from their territory 

All these alhances were moperative, for by 1810 France 
and Russia were at war again and the French peril passed 
away The armies that Napoleon had dreamed of marching 
through the East were lost amidst the Russian snows The 
Indian government, indeed, was able to turn from defensive 
diplomacy to offensive warfare Successful expeditions were 
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VISAXi MraAT Oy THB MABATHA OOmPBDMtAOT 
LOBD HASTiiraa 

The year m which the Earl of Mona (oftenranU htanjui* 
of Haiting*) b^an hu long and notable period of office 
marked a new stage in the butoiy of the East India 
Company Since iSo8 the question of the renewal of their 
charter (which was to expire on April lo, 1814) bod been to 
the fore, and a Parliamentary Committee was engaged m 
inquiring into every branch of their admhustialion. Two 
great quesdooj were mvohed the commercial monopoly 
and the political or temtonal rights of the Coopan) It 
was fairly plain that neither ParUoisent nor public opinion 
would tolmte a further grant of the full monopoly of the 
Indian trade. On the other hand, there was practicall) 
no desire (o oust the Company from its political position 
and that for two reasons. The people felt that the Immense 
patronage of the Indian services would be less corrupt)) 
admimitered by tho Court of Directors standing apart os 
It did from the Party s)steni than by ministers obsessed 
with the idea of purchasing the \-otcs and allegiance of 
tbeir followers whQe politicians themsehes wen, disposed 
to be well content with a constitution which gave them 
a very real control o\xr Indian ailoirs, and yet enabled 
them, If anything went wrong, to shift a good deal of the 
responsibUity upon the shoulders of the Compan) 

TTie Directors fought stubbornly for every inch of ibar 
ground, and even when they were plainly told that the free 
export of goods to India from the ‘outports , lc, lavcqKJof, 
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mthm their lines or along the route of their flight The 
Enghsh had 900 put out of action, including 85 officers 
General Jansens retired to the eastern part of the island, 
but was soon forced to capitulate Thus Holland lost the 
whole of her eastern empire The Directors had ordered 
that if the expedition were successful, the Dutch fortifica- 
tions were to be levelled and the troops ivithdrawn, but 
Minto, seemg* that it would be an inhuman act to abandon 
the Dutch colonists to the mercies of an exasperated native 
population, had the courage and mdependence to disregard 
these instructions Having crushed the dangerous revolt of 
a native chief, he entrusted the government of the island to 
Sir Stamford Raffles, whose admmistration forms a bnlhant 
chapter m the history of Bntish colomzation In 1814 their 
eastern possessions, mth the exception of the Cape, were 
restored to the Dutch, Java being actually handed over 
in i8i6 

These notable achievements added military glory to the 
rule of Lord Mmto, who was created an Earl and sailed for 
England m 1813, to die within a few months of his return 
When he surrendered his charge he could claim that, with 
the exception of the mmor operations in Bundelkhand, he 
had kept an honourable peace in India without drawmg 
sword against the native powers But signs were not wanting 
that there was trouble m store for his successor The out- 
rages of the Pindans, rovmg free lances and robber bands, 
in central India, the encroachments of the Gurkhas of Nepal, 
and the msolent defiance of the Burmese indicated that a 
period of unrest and disturbance was again approaching 
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lettle m the country Thete ojlomst*, following the 
of the North Amencao states, would eventually achioTi 
mdependence, and India woold be lost to Great Bntam. 
Such a danger only existed in the heated Imaginationa of 
interested controversiahsts, and, as a matter of tact, the 
immigration of Europeans into the country was still scrcrcly 
limited by statute. No person could proceed to Indu 
without a hcenco either from the Company or the Board 
of Control they could be sent home by the go^‘emment 
of Indu if it were deemed desirable, and they were made 
subject to the Regulation that forbade to Europeans the 
holding of lands. So bttle was actually done in the way 
of colonisation that, m a period of eighteen ^ears oAer 
1814, the total number of persons not m the Company’s 
service proceeding under licence to Indu was only 
The ablest speech m the Commons was made by Canning, 
who shed the dry light of reason and the gleams of his 
mordant humour upon the overcharged statements of cither 
ede; The munignmti under the Aa would probably bo 
a few pedlars in hardware or needy knife-grmdcrs, and they 
were hardly likely to project a colonial rebellion after the 
Amencon pattern on the background of tho immcmonal 
East In the Lords, Eori GrcnNilie went much further 
than the government in hu attack upon tho Company, and 
m a speech of remarkable prescience advocated a scheme 
that would have antedated by many years the solution of 
succeeding generations. He held that twenty years, the 
tenn for which the Company’s pnnlegcs were to be pro- 
longed, was too Inng a penod to farm out the commerce of 
half the gtobe and the so\-ercignty over sixty millions of 
people, particularly at a tune when the whole fortune of tho 
Bnuih Empire was at stake owing to the Napoleonic wars. 
Any plan ^opted should be 1 united in duration to ibe 
restoration of peace. He believed that the Crown should 
definuely take over the political and icmtorul rights of the 
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Bn-iU)!, IIisll, iVc , \'.uuU 5 Him, to Ik uiincdcd, iIk)’ <on 
tended I’.errely ihu .dl imports Iroin Iiidt v vhuuld be broiighl 
to the London doek'- Hiu petifni)^ iguiisi this restriction 
poured in from the j;re U j)ro\ inei il ports .ind in uiiif lelurmg 
towns, iiui hn ili), though the) wtn alloweil to retun the 
jiroliLible inoiKipol) of the Chin i irule, the eoniniercc ol 
Indu was thrown open I he whole (picition was thoroughly 
sifted in both Houses of I’arh iiiiLiit, and Uarren H istings, 
an old nun of eight) one, was sunimcuied to give ewidcnee' 
As that \enerable tigure ippe ired for tlie 1 isL time before; 
the birof the House wiiere more thin upiirterof i century 
before he h 'd stood for so man) wear) ye irs to hear his 
whole t ireer arraigned and lield up to scorn anti oblotju), 
members ot the House, obe)mg 1 spont uieous iminilse, rose 
and uncoNered, an ici ol resjie* t they repeated when 
H.istmgs,ha\mggi\en hiseudeiice, withdrew His testimony 
was all against change and therefore, though listened to 
with deference, weighed little with his hearers The whole 
mciuir)’, indeed, proved but a dismal tribute to the value of 
expert evidence All the greatest Indian authorities. Lord 
Teignmouth, Munro, and Malcolm were opposed to the 
abolition of the monopoly, and even Lord ^Vellesley ap- 
peared in the unexpected role of the Company’s panegyrist 
The dangerous pitfalls that beset political prophecy are well 
exemplified in the solemn warning of the Court of Directors 
that, if the trade to India were thrown open, it w'ould prove 
their own utter rum, involve a breakdown! 111 the civil and 
military services, endanger the tranquillity and happiness 
of the people of India, imperil Bntish interests in Asia, and 
even, as they declared by a fine effort of imagination, over- 
throw the constitution at home One point raised in the 
controversy must not be omitted in a volume of this senes 
As a last resort the Directors painted m vivid colours the 
penis of a European colonization of India Merchants and 
agents, artisans and labourers would flock to the East and 
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given Its name to the whole race. The Gurkhas were a 
very hardy wariike stock, and they soon found their narrow 
mountain home too confined for them Checked m their 
northern raids by the colossal power of the Cbmese empire, 
they had smee the beginning of the nineteenth century 
pressed hard on the IQ-defined frontiers of Bengal and 
Oudh, and about this time they seized some distncts m 
the southern lowlands claimed by the East Indu Compon) 
They refused to withdraw ond hostilities began m November 
1814 

The fint war waged by the Earl of Jlolm presents a 
cunous contrast to his great senes of operatioas ogamst the 
Marotha powers. He has been accused of a (ailure to 
appreciate or provide for the peculiar difBcultica of tho 
campaign But it most be remembered that Nepal is one 
of the most dii^cult countnes m the world for military 
operations the gallant little Gurkhas are the best fighting 
race, with the pccuible exception of the Sikhs, that India 
produces the forces employed bad no post expenence that 
could Old them to contend with the tactical and strategical 
difficulties of the hiU country while the generals, wiUi the 
exception of Ochterlony showed gnat incapaaty In spite 
of the fact that the army of invasion numbered J4 000, 
while the Gurkhas could muster no more than 12 000, the 
first campaign of i8i4'>i5 was pcnlousl) near being a 
failure. General Gillespie, tho hero of the fighting In Java, 
was repulsed and killed in a premature assault upon a 
mountain fort General hlartin^u was checked at iylak 
tho central attacks on Palpa and Katmandu, tho capital 
were dnven back and only General Ochterlony in the 
extreme west of Nepal succeeded m holding his own. 
Later m tho year more success was achieved, and in 
December 1815 the cnvo>i of the ruling chiefs accepted 
a treat) Involving the cession of ctrtam territories and tho 
residence of a Bnlish rcprcsentativo at Katmandu. The 
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Company, for ‘no sovereign ever traded for a profit, no 
trading Company ever yet administered government for the 
happiness of its subjects ’ The highest offices in India 
were already practically in the gift of the Croivn, and 
appomtments to the civil service should be made by com- 
petition from the great public schools and umversities 
The Company’s mihtary forces should be absorbed into 
the King’s service, and the Indian markets should be 
throivn open to Bntish capital and enterprise in the most 
unrestricted way But Lord Grenville was half a century 
before his time The Charter Act, as eventually passed, con- 
firmed the Company m the government of India for twenty 
years from April 1814, and threw open the trade to India, 
but left them the monopoly of the profitable commerce 
with China A small sum annually (£10,000) was allotted 
for the encouragement of education, literature, and science 
For many years this fund was badly admmistered, but the 
clause marked the first open recognition by the government 
of the duty of ameliorating the moral and intellectual 
condition of the peoples of India 

The Earl of Moira, who came out to India m his sixtieth 
year, had been an opponent of Lord Wellesley’s pohcy, and 
yet he was destmed to complete the fabric of British 
dominion m India almost exactly as his great predecessor 
had planned it 

He was first called upon to deal with Nepal, the country 
lying along the northern frontiers of Bengal and Oudh for 
about seven hundred miles from the Sutlaj to Sikkim, and 
runnmg back with an average breadth of about a hundred 
and thirty miles up the snow-clad slopes of the Himalayas 
A Hmdu race claimmg Rajput origm had conquered the 
original mhabitants of Mongolian stock m the fourteenth 
century, and to some extent mtermamed with them. The 
tribe of the Gurkhas under a powerful raja had, about ten 
years after Plassey, subdued the other ruling clans and 
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given lU name to the whole race. The Gurkhas were a 
very hardy warlike stock, and they soon found their narrow 
mountain home too confined for them Checked in their 
northern raids by the colossal power of the Chinese empue, 
they had smcc the beg;innlng of the mneteenlh century 
pressed hard on the lU-defincd frontiers of Bengal and 
Oudh, and about this umc they seiicd some distncts m 
the southern lowlands claimed by the East In^ Compan> 
They refused to withdraw and hostilities began m November 
1814 

The first war waged by the Earl of Moira presents a 
cunoui contrast to his great senes of operations a^imst the 
hlaialha powers. He has been accused of a lailare to 
appreciate or prondc for the peculiar difficulties of the 
campaign But it must be remembered that Nepal is one 
of the most difficult countnes m the world for mHitary 
operations the gallant hctle GurUus are the best fighting 
race, with the possible exception of the Sikhs, that India 
produces the forces employed had no past experience that 
could aid them to contend with the tacucol and strategical 
dilficuluci of the hill country while the generals, mih the 
cxo.'plion of Ocbtcrlon) showed great incapacity In spile 
of the fact that the army of m^'asion numbered 34 000 
while the Gurkhas could muster no more than iz 000, the 
first campaign of 1814-15 perilously near being a 
Ciilurc. General GQlcspie, the hero of the fighting in Java, 
was repuhed and killed m a premature asi^ault upon a 
inouniain fort General Mortlo^o was checked at Jytak, 
the central atucks on laJpa and Katmandu, the capital, 
ttctc dnven hack and only General Ochicilony m the 
ciUctnc Wat of Nepal succeeded m holding his own 
Later m the year more success was achieved, and in 
December 1S15 the enve^ 0/ the ruling chiefs accepted 
a licaiy mvolnrio the cession of ccium urmloncs and iho 
residence of a Dnuih reprcsctUativo at Katmandu, ITic 
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central government however disowned the action of their 
plenipotentiaries and, though Lord j\Ioira offered to moderate 
his terms, hostilities had to be resumed Ochterlony, now 
in supreme command, advanced after hard fighting to within 
fifty miles of the capital, when the Gurkha chieftains 
announced their acceptance of the Treaty of Sagauli, March 
r8i6 The Governor-General was only too pleased to 
accept the settlement, and no attempt was made to inflict 
a severer penalty Both sides had learnt to respect each 
other’s fighting qualities The gams to British dommion 
were not unimportant The Gurkhas abandoned most of 
their claims in the Tarai, or lowlands, along their southern 
border The provinces of Kumaon and Garhwal at the 
extreme west of Nepal were surrendered, and the site of 
Simla, the future hot weather capital of British India, was 
thus acquired , the north-west frontier of the Company’s 
possessions was carried right up to the mountams A path- 
w-ay was opened up to the regions of central Asia, ‘ countries 
before unknown have been added to geography , and nature 
has been explored by science in some of her most mac- 
cessible retreats, and most rare and majestic developments 
. , Roads have been cut along the sides of precipices; bridges 
constructed over mountain torrents, stations have been 
formed which have grown into towns, and the stir and 
activity of human hfe have disturbed the silence of the 
lonely forests, and broken the slumber of the eternal snows ’ ‘ 
A protective treaty with the Raja of Sikkim drove a barrier 
between the eastern frontier of Nepal and Bhutan Unlike 
some native states, the Nepalese were content with having 
once defied the Bntish power, and have never since that 
date departed from an attitude of friendly independence 
The war was over, and the Governor-General, now Marquis 
of Hastings, whose equanimity and patience had sometimes 
failed him during its course, could afford to draw breath 
^ The Hxstory of British Bt4ta, H H Wilson, vol 11, p 59 
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At one tune the dxngcr of a wide-renchujg combmation of 
Indun poven againtt the Bntuh had teemed very unmt* 
nenL llie Gurkhai had sent their emissaries fiu and wide 
to Smdhm, Ranjit Smgh the Pindan chieftains, and even to 
the capitalt of the Burmese end Chinese empires. After 
the first unsatuiactory campaigns, irben the Bntish forces 
were locked up m the hiU country the Mara^ha states and 
Amir Khin the Pathan leader of free companies, were 
otniously making ready to fish In troubled waters even 
our great Sikh ally perhaps doubting for once of Bntuh 
invulnerability had mo\cd aoooo men to the banks of 
tbo Sutlaj. 

The government, with the approval of George Ca n n in g, 
the new President of the Board of Control, now turned 
to deal with tbo Pathan and Pmdan hordes, who bad 
made central lodu outside the nng fence of Bntuh 
dominiOQ a hell upon earth for the cultivators of the 
sod and hid lately men extended their raids into Bntuh 
temtory 

The Pindaru were first beard of dunng the wars waged 
m the Deccan between Auratigzeb and Snaji They 
followed the ^famha onnics, os irregulan and skirmishers 
without pi) subsutmg on the plunder of the enemy’s tem 
lory Some of them wae of Pathan ongin but broken and 
desperate men of all races joined their ranks since the 
beginning of the nineteenth <xntury Sindhia bad granted 
their leaders settlements m ^Ulwa near the Narbada. After 
1805 the ifaratha powers, cowed b> Lord ^\cUcslcy’^ wars, 
were nmnl) at peace. The Piodarls, without having the 
excuse of wartue, extended their raids lar and wide m 
Central Imla—mae plundcnn* and looting cxpcdiUons 
attended by ex cry form of inlam) torture and outrage upon 
the wretched pca>ants. 

The raxa^cj of the Pindans had done more than any 
ihm* chc to duoedit the pohc> of non-mtencniion. Their 
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central go\ eminent ho\\ever disowned the action of their 
plenipotentiaries and, though Lord Moira offered to moderate 
his terms, hostilities had to be resumed Ochterlony, now 
m supreme command, advanced after hard fighting to within 
fifty miles of the capital, when the Gurkha chieftains 
announced their acceptance of the Treaty of Sagauli, March 
x8i6. The Go\emor-General was only too pleased to 
accept the settlement, and no attempt was made to inflict 
a severer penalty Both sides had learnt to respect each 
other’s fighting qualities The gains to British dommion 
were not unimportant The Gurkhas abandoned most of 
their claims m the Tarai, or low'lands, along their southern 
border The provinces of Kumaon and Garhwal at the 
extreme west of Nepal were surrendered, and the site of 
Simla, the future hot weather capital of British India, was 
thus acquired, the north-w'est frontier of the Company’s 
possessions was carried nght up to the mountains A path- 
way was opened up to the regions of central Asia, ‘ countries 
before unknown have been added to geography , and nature 
has been explored by science in some of her most inac- 
cessible retreats, and most rare and majestic developments. 

Roads have been cut along the sides of precipices; bridges 
constructed over mountain torrents, stations have been 
formed which have grown into towns , and the stur and 
activity of human life have disturbed the silence of the 
lonely forests, and broken the slumber of the eternal snows ’ ‘ 
A protective treaty with the Raja of Sikkim drove a barrier 
between the eastern frontier of Nepal and Bhutan Unlike 
some native states, the Nepalese were content with having 
once defied the Bntish power, and have never since that 
date departed from an attitude of fhendly independence 
The war was over, and the Governor-General, now Marquis 
of Hastings, whose equanimity and patience had sometimes 
failed him durmg its course, could afford to draw breath 
1 The Htstory of British India, H H Wilson, vol 11, p 59 
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and the defeat or ncutraUzation of SJudhia, Holkar, the 
Bborula, and the Pesh^fra. 

Senoo* trouble for the put two j-ear* had been threaten- 
ing from Poona- The Peshwa, one of the most treacherous 
an d cowardly of his hue had fidlen under the influence of 
an unscrupoloas minister Tnmbalt]! and was intriguing 
once more to pine** himself at the head of the Maratha 
confedcricj In July 1815 the minuter of the Gaikwar of 
Baroda wu basely murdered, when %isiting Poona under 
a British safe conduct to settle some disputed claims and 
counterclaims between the two Maratha go^emments- 
Tnmbak|ii guilt wu certain, and the Peshwas compliaty 
strongly suspeaed- Fortonately at this ensu the Resident 
at Poona wu 3 Iountstuart Elpbinstonc, who happily conv 
bmed the qualities of a scbolM diplomaust, and man of 
action Ho promptly demanded the arrest of Tnmbakjl, 
and the Peshwo, after prevaricating as long os he dared, 
delivered him up to the Bntish authorities in September 
<815 A year later Tnmbalcjt made a romantic escape 
from bis prison and could not be found, though it wu 
strongly suspected that the Peshwa was m communication 
with bun. TTic Peshwa was meanwhile mustering hu 
forces his whole demeanour was so shifty that Elpbln 
stone threatened him with open war and forced him on 
June 13 1S17 to sign a more ngorous subsidiary treaty 
in\ olving the cession of tuntory and an eiplial rcnuncutJon 
of all claims to the supremo place among Ibo Maratha 
jtouem. Ue had no choice wrote Hastings, consutentJy 
wiih our o»n security but to cnpple him if »c left him on 
h Li throne- \ )car bcforc(Ma) i8i6)asubsidiafyaUianco 

at his own rctjuiat had been nude with Apa Sahib, the 
regent for the imbecile Kaja of Nagpur who was so depen 
dent fuc hii pouuon on Bntuh ba)-oncts that he left hU 
capital to hic under ihe protection of the camp of his 
auailurics- 
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expeditions grew more and more daring and ferocious. In 
1812 they broke into Bundelkhand, and for some time an 
attempt to keep them out was made by maintaining a line 
of fortified posts reachmg from that district to the gulf of 
Cambay The expedient proved neither economical nor 
effective In 1815 and 1816 they plundered the Nizam’s 
dominions, and in the latter year cruelly and wantonly 
ravaged the Northern Circars This was the final blow 
that broke down the patience of the home authonties and 
the Calcutta Council The Governor-General had long 
been urging war Given a free hand at last, he made 
far-sighted and comprehensive preparations To surround 
the Pmdaris in Mah\a, he gathered together a huge army 
of 1 1 3,000 men and 300 guns, subdivided into the army of 
Hindustan (four divisions) which he himself commanded, 
and the army of the Deccan (five divisions) under Sir 
Thomas Hislop. Such a force might seem excessive for 
the task of rounding up and exterminating an army of 
brigands , but the Governor-General realized that smce the 
laisser-faire policy of the Cornwallis school was now being 
definitely reversed, he would have in every Maratha power 
a potential enemy eagerly waiting for any failure or faltenng 
on the part of his generals While one cordon of his army 
facing inwards had to encircle the robber bands, a wider 
rmg facing outwards had to check the attempts of the 
Maratha states to break through to their assistance His 
prescience was fully justified, ‘the hunt of the Pindaris 
became merged in the third Maratha war ’ ^ and, though 
the campaign was brilliantly and finally successful, he had 
not a gun nor a man too many. The words above quoted 
give the key to the comphcated operations which follow, 
and tivo mam movements must be distinguished, the con- 
vergmg of forces upon the Pindan bands in central India 

1 Tht Oxford Students History of India, by Vincent A Smith, 
P 304 
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of the Raja, and at Indor^ HoUoxr or rather hii government 
for be wai still a mmor by a strange inlktuation revolted 
jest a* the cordon of Bntiih anmes •was closing round them* 
They struggled desperately bat frmtJessty m the toils. The 
forces of the Nagpur residency iron a brilbant victory ogauut 
terrible odds on the Sitabddi hills on November 37 
Holkar’i forces were utterl) crushed at Mehidpor on 
December ar Both states were forced to accept treaties 
which greatly curtailed their temtones and practically 
reduced them to vassalage^ 

Meanwhile, in spite of a serious oatbreak of cholera in 
the Bntisb camp and the diversions aeated by the Monitha 
nslngs, the nng of hre and steel was closing round thePmdons. 
They first daned northward, but were headed off from 
Gwalior and hemmed in on the south and cast Many of 
them were cut up and dispersed, but their wonderful mobility 
rendered u exceedingly difficult to prevent a certain number 
from m a kin g their escape. A cry early m the campaign the 
Pathan leader Amir Khan who possessed a regular army 
wub tjo guns, was persuaded to disband his forces on 
condition of being reo^nized os Nawab of Took. One 
Pmdan leader was given lands at Gorakhpur but many 
refused submiisioa. Chitu the most vu^ed and des- 
perate of oil, was hunted into tho jungle and devoured b) 
a tiger 

The final opcratKXu of tho war were directed against the 
fugiuvo rulers of the defeated Maratha states The Peshwa, 
after two roon, pitched battles at Koregaon and iVshll 
bravely fought by hU gaicnd Gokla, and bapng over and 
over again bafllcd and eluded his pursuers, finally surren 
dcicd to Sir John Malcolm on June 18 when that distin- 
guished ufficcr wuh cxccsuw generosity to the great chagnn 
of the Goicftior General guaranteed the fugitive a pension 
of £Sop o a year The ox Peshwa resided henceforward 
at iiithuf twelve fuilcs north wot of Cawnport, the aty that 
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The Governor-General therefore could feel, when he left 
Calcutta m July 1817 to begm his great enveloping move- 
ment, that two of the Maratha powers had no excuse for not 
recognizing the determination of the British to be supreme 
in India south of the Sutlaj and to crush the forces of 
anarchy Smdhia remamed, and his attitude was not 
encouraging, for he was obviously very uneasy as to the fate 
of the ruffiarB whom he partly protected Lord Hastings 
gave him little scope for ambiguity Having crossed the 
Jumna he marched towards Gwahor He made it clear to 
Smdhia that the days of non-intervention were over, and 
that the Bntish government intended to cast its protection 
over the states of Malwa and Rajputana On November 5, 
1817, Smdhia, practically under compulsion, signed a treaty 
which bound him to give assistance against the Pindaris, 
and abrogated the clause in the Treaty of Surji-arjangaon 
debarrmg the Bntish from makmg treaties \vith the Rajput 
chieftams The latter gladly and eagerly welcomed the 
sheltenng arm of Bntish protection, and treaties were con- 
cluded by Metcalfe at Delhi with nineteen Rajput states, 
including Jaipur, Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Bundi 

On the very day that Smdhia was coerced mto signmg 
the revised subsidiary treaty, the Peshwa rose m final 
rebellion, expectmg that his example would be followed by 
all the Maratha powers The Bntish residency was sacked 
and burnt Elphmstone made his escape, marshalled his 
forces, and, though fearfully outnumbered, bnlliantly defeated 
the enemy at Kirki The Peshwa fled southwards, and as he 
went possessed himself of the person of his titular suzerain, 
Sivaji’s descendant, the Raja of Satara He was pursued 
and defeated m several engagements, but for many months 
eluded capture, doubhng and twisting on his course m the 
vam attempt to break through to Berar The Maratha states 
of central India were themselves m sore straits At Nagpur, 
Apa Sahib, who had mounted the throne on the murder 
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of India- To fum np very bnefly the rciulta of this mo*t 
coropbcated and mtucate of campaagoi — 

The Pmdam ceaaed to exist. Smdbia without havmg 
stirred in hu own defence was humbled and rendered 
impotent for hann. HoDcor waa left with but half of hii 
ongmal possession*. Nagpur wa* mulcted m temtoiy and 
reduced to the condition of a vaisal state. The Peshwa 
was dethroned and hi* hereditary office abolished Hu 
dominions with the exception of the districts gmnted to the 
Raja of Satara became part of the Presidcnc) of Bomba) 
Some of Great Britain* bitterest enemies were settled os 
pensioners or pruooen within easy distance of Calcutta. 
Her protection now shadowed the anaent houses of the 
Rajput ttates, and her domimon extended from Cape 
Comonn to the banks of the Sutkj across which the military 
commonwealth of the SiXhs, at the zemih of its prospent) 
stiU wielded ai>d duapbned by its able ruler stood 6rm 
in fnemUhip and alliance. Such peace and order a* had 
not been known since the greatest days of the Mughal 
Empire extended through central India. 

Fall justice has not perhaps always been done to tho 
moderation of British pobey throughout this epoch. Seldom 
have forbearance and hrmness been more happB) com 
bmed. Those bad ruler*, the 1 eihwa and Apa Sahib, were 
again and again gnen chance* to reform. The terms 
offued to the rullian leaders of the Ihndans might be 
desenbed as cxCcssirely generous. The fall of ^Uirgarh 
revealed debberate treacher) on the part of Sindhu 
which might hare juillfieU his deposition, and had Lord 
Ucllcilcy been Goicmor-Gcncral, we may conjecture 
that hi* day* of political independence would hare been 
numbcied but llasiuio* passed him oi-cr in contemptuous 
silence. 

In of the warlike future of Lord I fastings* a Jminis 
iration, some rami importani cml and odramistratirc rdbrras 
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his infamous adopted son, Nana Sahib, was destined to 
desecrate with one of the most revolting of human crimes 
Two hundred miles away, his confederate Trimbakji expiated 
his guilt by a lifelong impnsonment in the fort of Chunar 
near Benares 

In the long pursuit of the Peshwa the faineant Raja of 
Satara had luckily fallen into British hands, and the Indian 
government, adoptmg the precedent followed by Wellesley 
in the case of Mysore, decided to confer upon him, as the 
representative of the hne of Sivaji, a small pnncipality carved 
out of Baji Rao’s forfeited domains He was accordingly 
solemnly enthroned as Raja of Satara on Apnl ii, 1818 
This policy was hardly justified by its results , the rule of 
the restored dynasty proved an evil and incompetent one, 
and Satara was one of the states to which subsequently the 
doctnne of Lapse was applied by Dalhousie , but the Indian 
government erred, if at all, on the side of generosity An 
interesting alternative to the restoration of the old line was 
the suggestion of Sir Thomas Munro that the Company 
Itself should assume the office of Peshwa, as m Bengal it 
had stood forth as Liwan 

Apa Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, who had been 
pardoned and restored after Sitabaldi, proved a traitor, and 
his depleted dominions were given to another member of 
his house He escaped from British custody and gathered 
together the remnants of defeated armies in the Mahadeo 
hills among the abonginal tribes of the Gonds After 
ivmnmg some prehminary successes, his bands were broken 
up, he fled to the Raja of Jodhpur and thence to Ranjit 
Smgh, who was allowed by the British government to give 
him an asylum which was practically a pnson With the 
fall of Asirgarh in March 1819, the commandant of which 
had afforded help to Apa Sahib, the mihtary operations of 
the war were concluded 

A great revolution had been effected in the political states 
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ago 

at they paiH their customtiy rents, and these rent* could 
no longer be arbitrarily increased 

A beginning was made, on humble lines, with the cduca 
tloa of the natire* by the establishment of Tcmaculsr schools 
near Calcutta, and the first vernacular newspaper was 
published by the Inissionanes of Serampore. The finances 
of Indu were prosperous, and the only shadow on the 
administration was caused by the rather doublftif transactions 
of the firm of \VilUam Palmer A. Co with the gm'cmraent 
of the Nuam. Their loans to the Nuarn had received the 
sanction of the Go^wior-Gcneral^ but there was some 
question whether they did not infringe on Act of ParUoment 
against the financial dealings of Eumpcaiu with native 
states. The only charge that could with justice be brought 
against Lord ILuuogs was that hi. had tailed to exerosc due 
caution m exaiiiioing the details of the case, and out of 
excessive good nature had sufiered bis confidence to be 
abused The Duectors hod olrcad) voted him a grant of 
£60,000 after the completion of the Ktpalese war but 
hcoceforwarU thetr rclatioru with him were strained, though 
they admitted the punty of his motives. He resigned office 
in 1831 but did not actually lay down hts functions till 
January r iSaj 

I^d Hastings had earned through a great and necessary 
work. Hts nutcnal achievements challenge comparison 
with those of Lord 'l\cllcslcy but he was of cburxc not so 
great or commanding a figure, /fc owed much of the 
success of his adminulralion to a bnHiant band of sub- 
ordmaics, men »bo had bexn trained and inspired by his 
great predecessor Hastings did not possess Wellesley’s 
dignji) eloquence; or onguulity, there was an clement ol 
vanity in his otherwise character, and signs are 

not locbng that he would hardly hair shown Wellesleys 
equanimity m the face of rcicrscs or his noble consideration 
of defeated generals. On the other hand, bo conceiicd 
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were earned through No Governor-General ever had four 
more brilliant subordinates than Sir John Malcolnij Sir 
Ihomas Munro, ^^ountslua^t Elphinslonc, and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and all these men left the impress of their characters 
upon Indian history Elphmstone’s pacification of the pro- 
vinces conc^uered from the Ptshwa, and Munro’s rjoiwan 
settlement of the land revenues of I^fadras, 1 c a settlement 
made directly with the cultivators and dispensing with 
middlemen, are two of the abiding memorials of British 
administration Elphmstone at Poona was ably seconded 
by Grant Dufl* the Resident at Satara, and so by a curious 
coincidence two of the greatest historians of India were 
engaged at the same tune m administrative duties in the 
same prov nice 

In Bengal some legal reforms were found necessary 
owing to the congested state of tlie law courts In civil 
actions the procedure was curtailed and simplified, while 
an important change was made m the administration of 
criminal justice The rule laid down by Lord Cornwallis 
that the offices of collector and magistrate were never to 
be united, though in theory unimpeachable, had some 
practical disadvantages A complete separation of the 
executive and judicial power implies a highly organized 
state Among primitive civilizations there is much practical 
advantage, provided officials can be trusted, m uniting both 
functions in the same hands Henceforward Lord Corn- 
wallis’s prohibition was removed Lord Hastings probably 
felt, and with reason, that the newer generation of the 
Company’s servants with their higher traditions would prove 
supenor to temptations to which their predecessors had 
succumbed Measures were also taken to protect the rights 
of the ryots as against the zamindars where expenence 
showed that the working of the Permanent Settlement 
pressed too hardly on the cultivators of the soil They 
were given a certain prescriptive right of occupancy as long 

9U u 



CHAPTER XXni 

TUB TIMT BTTBliIBSB VTAJL LORD AAtHTTOaT 

Oh Lord Halting*’* reognatjon the bnlbant orator and 
itatesmon, George Canning was appointed Go>emor 
General but before he could iwl for India the suicide of 
the ilarquv* of Londonderry (better known as Lord Castle- 
rcagh) opened to him the ofBc* of Foreign Secretary and 
the leadership of the House of Commons whereupon he 
resigned hu Irxlun appomtmcnL The Dutetors, after con 
sidcnng the claims of Lord U'UUam Bentmclc nominated 
Lord Amherst who had shown hrmneu and restraint on on 
abortive mission to Cbma. In the scren months’ mteml 
which elapsed before Amherst’s oirrval m India the reins 
of government wero held rather uneasily by John Adam, 
senior member of CouncQ. A capable olbcial m a sub- 
ordinate capaat) he was hardly fitted for the head of the 
goremment and attempted with unhappy results, as wo shall 
see later to check the free discussion of poUtical afioirs in 
the press. The fabric of Bntub dommion m India having 
been completed by Lord Hastings os Cor north os the Suth] 
Ri\cr at last it might seem to those who desired peace and 
the maintenance of cqudibnum that a puiod of quiescence 
had orrivetL But again such hopes were doomed to dis- 
appomtraenL The frontier to the north-west was to remain 
unvwlatcd for another twenty years, but to the north-east 
ward the boundary line was suU perilously uulefinite. 

The vast Bay of Bengal forms a great Incgularly shaped 
horseshoe, siarung from Cape Comonn in the south west to 
the Malay FcniniuU in the south-east, fintish dominion 
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now extcn<icd continu<>usl)’ nU up the sxdt, round 

the northern bend, and ai the district of Chittagong bounded 
by the nver Naaf formed part of the province of Bengal, it 
stretched for about a hundred mde* down the eastern nde 
of the bay The eastern boundary line of Bengal/ roughly 
spcjulung, might have been found b> drawing a hne from 
Chittagong northward to the biUj but it waj very 01 
defined and i-ariabJe. Immedulely lo the casP of this line 
lay the kingdom of Assam with various httle independent 
or semi-independent states. Neilher the Company nor its 
servants in India bad any desun to mcitaso their responsi 
bilitics or thar territory south and east of their outpost 
Chittagong and it may safely be said that not even the most 
aggressive of the Goveniors-Gcneral had foreseen that, 
wiihui thirty }cars from ibis date, the red hne of Bntish 
dorainion would hair crept without a break down the 
eastern side of tho bay to a point on the same parallel of 
latitude os Madura m tho extreme south of India. But 
Since there was no natural barrier of mountain or nver to 
the province of Bci^ upon the oast, the same law of 
development which had govomed Bnllsb expansion in tho 
past again bccamo operative. The British dominion in 
India there came into collision with a people of Tibcio- 
Chinese origin, who spreading outwards from tho fertile 
vuUcy of the might) Irrawaddy had conquered down tho 
coast southwards to the Malay peninsula and northwards to 
the confines of Chittagong and was seeking to extend Its 
kvray further inland over <\ssam and the Brahmaputra 
vullcy lo the north-eastern bend of the IIinula)-as. The 
same decade that saw Oivcs victory at BlasK) vnlncssed 
the hr»i great step taken by ihc Burman chief Mompra in 
the founding of hu considerable power— the conquest of tho 
province of J tgu frooi the Talaings in the dclu of the Irra 
waddy In t^CO the Burmese wrested Tcnasicnni from 
iaru m 17S4 the) annexed the huherto independent 
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Ambenl declared war on Febniai) 34, 1824 The campaign 
that followed was, conodenng the fighting quahtie* of tha 
enemy one of the most prolonged and least succesiful m 
the Company’s hutorj The best defence of the Burmese 
lay in the natural features of the country which was one \njt 
expanse of forest and morass, laced longitudinall) by moun- 
tain ranges and the vaUe)"! of the Irrawaddy Sittang, and 
Salween- The central pbm of Burma proper fra* regularly 
fiooded in the period of the rams and clouded by steaming, 
noxious exhalations deadly to the health of European troops 
i\s a fighting force In the open the Burmese army was 
a oc^hgible quantity but the Burmese soldier each man 
carrying his nottock, was cxtraordinorfiy skilled at throwing 
up earthworks and sinking nlle pits, or in budding with 
great rapidity stout stockades of timber 
The Bniish plan of campaign was to approach from the 
sea, capture R^oon, and send on armed fiotiUa up the 
Imwadd) to the capital but the wrong season had been 
selected for such strateg) Rangoon was occupied in htay 
by Sir \rchtbald Gunpbdl, and then Uio rams which trons- 
fonned the Irrawaddy from a navigable cbarmcl into a rush- 
ing torrent, prmented for nx months the advance up 
count!} The Burmese had abandoned the toivn at the 
first appearance of the coemy and dn\cn off oil tbcir docks 
and herds into the jungles of Pegu- The Bnlish forces had 
thus to depend on rotung provisions provided by fraudulent 
Calcutta contractors, and onudst the fever lad^ mbts of 
the drenched country round Rangoon were soon deamalcd 
by di scale. 

In the mLanumc Bandub, the ablest Burmese general 
and ibc corvqucror of Usam. was suit to attempt the inva 
won of Uen^ from the north-casu He cut up an isolated 
Bnlish detachment at Kanm that had advanced too /ar 
from the base at Chittagong, but he was then recalled to 
march to the relief of Rangoon. In December he arrived 
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kingdom of Arakan, and by 1793 they had absorbed Upper 
and Lower Burma and were close to Chittagong Fugi- 
tives flying from terntories occupied by Burmese armies 
frequently took refuge over the British border, and some- 
times, from a base established there, made retaliatory raids 
back upon the conquered provinces The Burmese fre- 
quently demanded the surrender of the fugitives, and 
though, whoiiever they were clearly cnminals, the British at 
Chittagong were willing to hand them over, they were natur- 
ally reluctant to refuse all right of asylum to defeated belli- 
gerents, especially in view of the cruelty of their enemies In 
1817-18 the Burmese forces were threatenmg Assam, and in 
the latter year they sent an msolent letter to the Indian 
government, laymg claim to Chittagong, Dacca, Murshid- 
abad and Cossimbazar The letter was carefully timed, 
for the Burmese believed that the British were hard pressed 
in the Pindari war Before it arrived, however, the danger 
had passed, and Lord Hastmgs wth great forbearance 
chose to treat the dispatch as a forgery The Burmese 
havmg m the meantime been defeated by the Siamese were, 
as the Governor-General had foreseen, ‘ thoroughly glad of 
the excuse to remain quiet ' The respite was only tempo- 
rary , m 1822 the Burmese subjugated Assam and now con- 
fronted the British all along their ill-defined north-eastern 
frontier 

Then hitherto almost unbroken success had fiUed the 
Burmese with an overweening sense of their own prowess m 
war They beheved that no troops could stand agamst 
them, and ‘ from the kmg to the beggar they were hot for 
a war with the English ’ Indeed, no conflict in which we 
engaged m the East was so wantonly provoked In Septem- 
ber 1823 they made an attack upon Shahpun, a small 
island off Chittagong belongmg to the Company, and com- 
menced hostilities on the Assam frontier Bntish demands 
for satisfaction having been absolutely ignored, Lojd 
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Resident at Ava, and pay an indemnity of a milUon »terling. 
A glance at the map vnll show the impoxtoncc of these 
results. The Burmese empire been shorn of most of 
its sea frontage by the sarrcDder of two long narrow pro- 
srnces. Tenassenm extends southwards almost as for os 
docs Cape Comonrr on the other side of the Bay of Bengal, 
parted from it by fourteen hundred miles of sea. Assam 
P fli-har and ilanipur could henceforward b^ reckoned as 
Bntub protectonUes, for the Burmese were debarred from 
mtcrfcrence m that quarter But they were left m p os ses si on 
of the whole basin of the Inawadd) and they had a cc ess to 
the sea by Its mouths and the coast of the broad wedge of 
territory that parted the two provinces ceded to the BnUsh 
from one another 

The war had been for those days enonnomly expensive, 
for It had cost thirteen millions sterling, or more than twelve 
times the charges for the Pmdan and hlorotha campaigns 
It had lasted two ) can, and, when every allowance has been 
made for the great difficulties to be freed, it most bo 
adtuuted that the conduct of it reflected httio credit cilher 
00 the Indgin government or the generals in tbo field. 
The latter were for too dcliberaui and Icisurcl) in their 
movxmcnls, and showed great lack of iniuauve. The 
Governor General and his Counal had no dear and consiv 
tent poUc) l^Iony of the difficulties of commmanat and 
transport omild have been provided for and throughout 
there was a lamentable failure to concentrate and economize 
the forces cmplo)cd. Had it not been for the splendid 
work of Sir Thomas hlunro, the Governor of Madras, in 
vending reinforcctnents and supplies, that Culuro would have 
been vuU more marked. At the condusion of the war 
Lord \mbtrvt »a 5 given ao earldom— a dislmction he can 
hardly be void to have earned. lie was a nun of very 
mediocre abilmct, and never shoued any real gnup of the 
IndUQ problems of bis da> 
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before the town with 60,000 men, but he was driven back 
and retreated to Donabew, forty miles up the river 

Elsewhere, when it was found that Campbell was cooped 
up in Rangoon, the Indian government attempted to advance 
on Ava by two expeditions, one marching southwards 
through Cachar and Manipur, the other through Arakan 
and up the higher valley of the Irrawaddy Both were fail- 
ures The first expedition was baffled by the difficulties of 
the countr}' between Cachar and Manipur, and effected , 
a retreat to Bengal , the second occupied Arakan wthout 
much difficulty but made very slow progress through m- 
efficient leadership, and was so terribly reduced by fever 
that It had ultimately to be wthdrawn 

Though the mam force was almost mactive at Rangoon 
or engaged on minor operations, Campbell, in the autumn 
of 1824, had employed the fleet to transport troops to 
Tenassenm, and the province was quickly reduced From 
It he drew large supplies of fresh provisions and cattle for 
the suffering army at Rangoon Thus in February 1825, 
though he had wasted valuable time on dilatory preparations, 
he was able to resume his long mterrupted advance up the 
Irrawaddy both in the flotilla and on land Bandula in 
Apnl was defeated and killed at Donabew after holding out 
bravely for a month, and three weeks later Campbell occu- 
pied Prome, the capital of Lower Burma, where he spent 
the ramy season In August negotiations for peace were 
begun but terms were rejected by the Burmese, who had not 
even yet learnt their lesson Fighting began agam m 
November, and the British forces, having routed the enemy’s 
forlorn hope at Pagan, advanced to Yandaboo within sixty 
miles Of the capital There, on February 24, 1826, peace 
was concluded The Kmg of Ava agreed to cede the pro- 
vmces of Arakan and Tenassenm absolutely, to withdraw 
from Assam and Cachar, to recognize the mdependence of 
Mampur, enter into a commercial treaty, admit a British 
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U iTH the retirement of Lord \iDher»t there ensued a ten 
years* respite from major military operation*. The new 
GoTcmor-Gcncral Lord WHlum Eentinck, was happy m 
hi* date. He could hardly hare found a more fiiTOurablc 
oppoftumty to carry out the Ubeml and bumoouing policy 
to which be was de^'oted. At the end of the decade India 
was destined again to enter upon a troubled epoch , it 
prored fortunate indeed that, m the utentil measures 
for the ImproTcmcnt of the country and the amelioration 
of the peoplo were pressed on. The reform mottraent, 
mienuptcd for a tunc by the campaigns dvvt followed tho 
govcmor-gcneriUhip of Lord Auckland never altogether 
lost Its itapeius, and was resumed with fresh vigour at 
tho close of the war period by Lord Dalhousic. At 6rst 
sight, perhap*, the omens for Bcnunclds sucecs* were not 
scry propitious. lie had been deprived of tho govemonhip 
of Madras in 1S07 for on alleged fulurc to cope with tho 
muun> at ^ tllore. a soldier ho had at lijast enjoyed 
the opportumty of scang opcratKMis on the grand scale, for 
he was present at Marengo but his own mflilary career had 
been unduUnguishcd, and In the Peninsular camjiaign ho 
had not impressed the Duke of ttelUngton os poiscsimg 
pre-emment qualities either for war or diplomacy He was 
a true liberal of his day ihoroughl) in accord with the 
ideals that inspired the era of Catholic unancijation and 
I'ailuracntuy reform His personal habits were simple, and 
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In ihe nKaiUiinc varuuis minor tlibiurb mcc'> lud been 
caused ihroughoul India by ihe coiniclion lint the IJriliili 
would bo delealod in JJurna Above ill, a usurper at 
BInralpur, tlie fanunis stronghold th U had resisted the 
desperate iss lulls oi Lord Lake, defied the British power by 
keeping the rightful heir, a minor, from his inlicniance 
Sir Du id Ochterloii), starting with some precipitancy to 
Bliaratpur, wiS promptl) recalled by tlie Governor General, 
and soon afterwards died of an illness inrily, it is supposed, 
brought on by vewition and chagrin There were ominous 
signs of unrest m M ilw i, Bundelkhand, uid Maratha tern- 
tor), especially after the recill of Ochterlony, which w^is 
attributed to Bntish fear of .ittackmg an impregnable strong- 
hold Sir Cii irles Metcalfe m a famous mmiite m untamed 
lliat ‘our mHuence is too pervading to admit of neutrality’ 
He won over the government to his view, and in January 
1826 Lord Combermere took the great fortress by storm 
A more sinister fact was the Sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore 
near Calcutta m 1S24 Ihe native soldiers feared the 
Burmese as magicians, and also held tliey would lose caste 
if required to go on shipboard Besides these reasons, the 
officers with criminal folly h id refused to redress, or even 
inquire into, some very real grievances respectfully put 
before them by the troops The mutiny was only quelled 
after the mutinous regiments had been fired upon by Bntish 
artillery, and the parade ground made a shambles The 
name of the 47th Bengal Native Infantry was erased from 
the army list 
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income of a civilian, ranging from member of Council to 
wnter (the loirest grade), woi still oj high as £3 000 a year 
The scale of remuneration m the army had never been so 
high as m the cavil service. We have seen how CUve, m 
1765 abolished the custom of double 'batta (extra allow 
anccs made to officers in addition to their pay) m the teeth 
of disaffection and mutmy By enforcing the new rule that, 
in the of troops stationed within 400 mifes of Calcutta, 
only half hatta was to be allowed, Bendnck earned much 
unmented odium— unmerited because be was merely carry 
ing out imperative orders from home. Further, part of the 
land revenue of Bengal, which through the indulgence of 
the go\*emmcnt and the ingenuity of natn’o forgers of docu- 
ments hod been fraudulently alienated, was rccoi'cred for 
the state. By tbe&o and other financial reforms, though be 
succeeded to a depleted treasury and a defiat of a millioci, be 
left behind him a surplus of a million and a halt 
Secondly in the domam of admmutrauve reform DenUnck 
aboluhed the provincial courts of appeal and carciut set up 
by Cornwallis, which by their dilatory procedure had blocked 
the course of justice and merely affo^cd resting places for 
those members of the service who were deemed unfit for 
higher rcspoiuibiliUei The judicial reforms of Lord Com 
vallis had fdlind no place for the employment of tuUve 
Indian obfiity except m the lowest grades and though this 
defect bad largcl) been remedied since that time by the 
appornlmcm of many native judges, the home authonucs 
and the most enlightened of the cnil servants m India were 
in favour of extending the pnnaple. Measures were now 
taken, therefore, to enlarge the Jurisdiction of the native 
jude,c3 and increase their salaries. At the same time a great 
boon was conferred upon the suitors by permission to use 
the vernacular longue instead of I crslan, which had hiihcrto 
by an absurd legal convention been the language of the 
courts. Under Lord WlUiam Bcnunck the great revenue 
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he intensely disliked the state that is generally considered 
necessary for the position he occupied. In this respect, as well 
as in his philanthropic care for the peoples of India, economy 
in admimstration and earnest desire to preserve peace, he 
may be compared ivith that other essentially Liberal Gover- 
nor-General among his successors, the Marquis of Ripon 
Bentmck’s character to a certam extent lacks warmth and 
picturesqueness Many were repelled by his chilling manner 
and somewhat cold benevolence. Yet he was undoubtedly 
the first Governor-General openly to act on the theory that 
the welfare of the subject peoples was a mam, perhaps the 
pnmary, duty of the British in India, though this conception 
had already mspired the work of many great admimstrators, 
such as Elphinstone and Munro Making every allowance 
for the warmth of personal fnendship, and the eulogistic 
phraseology proper to the epigraphic style, it remains broadly 
true m the stately language of Macaulay’s inscription that 
Lord Wilham Bentinck ruled India ‘ with prudence, integnty, 
and benevolence never forgot that the end of govern- 
ment IS the welfare of the governed abohshed cruel 
ntes effaced humiliating, distmctions (and) allowed 
hberty to the expansion of public opinion ’ The famous 
statement that he ‘ ipfused mto Oriental despotism the spirit 
of British freedom ’ represents rather the pious aspirations 
of the Governor-General and the ultimate tendency of his 
policy, than anything actually achieved 

His internal pohcy may be bnefly considered under the 
three heads of economical, admmistrative, and social reform 
His first duty was retrenchment, rendered necessary by the 
wasteful extravagance of the Burmese war Bentmck faced 
this task with his usual moral courage and noble disregard 
of personal unpopulanty A savmg of one and a half 
millions was made by economies in the cml and military 
services How necessary the reform was in the former case 
IS seen from the fact that,, even after the change, the average 
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ably led by H H- ^VU5on, the bistonan , but the question 
was really settled by a famous minute of Lord filacaulay, 
at the tiEoe a member of the Governor-General s Counal, 
who trenchantly routed the Orlentalitts. Macaulay charac 
Icmbcally saw cmly one aspect of the question. Subsequent 
cipenence has shown that there was more to be said on the 
other side than ho was prepared to admit. But actual tnal 
alone could reveal the fixet that many of tfio extravagant 
hopes based upon the change were doomed to disappoint 
ment Further it was not so much the fiict that English 
was as the oAcuU and literary language that was 

unfortunate, as the choice of models and text boolts after 
wards made. It would have been prudent to train the sub- 
ject races for self-gONcmmcnt by inculcating obedience to 
law and a sense of disaphne. The whole trend of English 
ideas for the next fifty )*ean lay in the direction of a pro- 
nounced Individualism and freedom from restrictive bonds 
of every kind. Englishmen with law^ibidiDg habits and 
phlegmatic temperaments could mdulge in revolutionary 
theories without any noUccablc ciTcct upon their practice. 
But the quicker and subtler brain of the Oncntal is not 
so apt to keep speculation and action apart. The prose 
models, on which for many years Indian education was 
based, consisted of Uuike Bcniham Mill and the phdo- 
lophical Kadicali. Absurdly enough, our Efistem subjects 
Were prepared for taking their part m the government of the 
country by the study of wnlcrf who taught that government 
lUclf was at best a necessary eviL \\c attempted to raise 
a race of adrairustraton on the literature of RcvolL This 
unfortuiutc feature aifectud one department of knowledge 
ool) In other fields, in the domain of sccnce, law and 
letters, the results were all to the good. 

In forci,;n afiairs and m bis rdattons with the native 
powers, Bcnlinck sedulously upheld the doctrine of non 
micrTcntxm pressed upon him by the auibonlies at home. 
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settlement of the North-west Provinces, which took ten years 
to complete, was begun by Robert Bird It was made for 
thirty years, and, according to the locality, either with the 
tillers of the soil, the landowners, or in some cases the 
village community, and it affected territory populated by 
23,000,000 people 

Thirdly, there were the social reforms that have immor- 
talized his name He abolished, in 1829, the Hindu practice 
of Sait, or Suttee — the immolation of widows on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands By this inhuman rite no fewer 
than 700 women were said to have been burnt alive in 1817 
in Bengal alone The prohibition of Sait had been urged 
by the Court of Directors upon Lord Amherst, but he shrank 
from mterfering wuth a custom sanctioned by Brahman appro- 
val. Even men like Elphmstone, whose humanity was.beyond 
question^ seem to have dreaded the change, on the ground 
that it would violate the Company’s traditional policy ol 
toleration, and there were many dismal prophecies of dis- 
turbances if the custom were prohibited But Bentinck, 
who had the courage of the genuine reformer, gladly took 
full responsibility upon himself, and, as so often happens, 
none of the gloomy prognostications of the prophets of evil 
were fulfilled In 1830 there began, through the mstru- 
mentahty of Colonel Sleeman, the breaking up of the Thugs 
(Thags), brotherhoods of hereditary assassins who, formed 
mto a caste and worshipping the goddess Kali, went about 
the country stranglmg and robbing peaceful travellers Bj 
such means Bentinck showed his care for the moral and 
matenal welfare of the people Their mtellectual develop- 
ment was affected by a change which had far-reaching con- 
sequences It was decided m 1833 that the funds granted bj 
government for education should be henceforward devoted 
not to the fostermg of Oriental leammg, but to the instruc- 
tion of the natives of India m the English language and ir 
western science There were many opponents of this change. 
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of the people Cooig he* between Mj-sore and the o cean 

on the western coaitof Muthemladia, and, »tanding 3 ooofeet 
above tea level, it be* been found to possess a healthy climate 
and to be espeaalJy adapted for the cultivation of the coffee 
plant 

Disturbances appeared m Bhopal, Gwalior, and Jaipur 
emhartasslng to the Governor-General, whOjhowever steadily 
retused to swerve from hi* considered policy of neutrality 
But all mdicationa go to show that before very long even 
he would have been compelled to enter on a more active 
foreign policy In 1835, on the eve of his departure, he 
recorded his conviction that the advance of Russia towards 
the Indian frontier was the greatest danger to which our 
empire in the East was exposed, and it bos been well 
noticed by Sir iUfred Lyall that his commeroal treaty with 
Ranjit Sffigb, and the agreement with the ^Vmirs of Sind 
(to be dealt with later), were but prelimmary steps that led 
to the Afghan war But that forward movement, had 
Bentindc remained to direct it, would never have taken so 
violent and total a course os it did. 

This p e ac e ful and financially prosperous administration 
undoubtedly did the East India Company a great semee, 
for any disastrous war or pecuniary defiat would have been 
promptly dnven home when the question of the renewal 
of the charter which expired m 1834, again came to 
the fore. 

The monopol) of the Indian trade had gone in 1813, It 
soon became clear in the long debates m Parham ent, and 
negoiiaiioos between the Court and the Board of Control 
that the Company could not hope to save its monopol) of 
the Cbuu trade. Ideas of Reform and Free Trade were 
everywhere triumphant, and lluskisson htmsdf led the 
attack upon the Companj It was not even penniUed to 
compete in the China trade on level terms with private 
traders, but was forced to direst itself of its commcrcul 
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In this aspect his administration has won less favour with 
historians It is undoubtedly true that non-mterference 
necessarily involved to some extent condoning evils m 
states bordenng upon British dominion Native pnnces 
were left a free hand as long as they discharged their treaty 
obhgations to the Company , ‘ the character says Wilson, 
‘of an importunate and self-mterested creditor, was to be 
substituted fdr that of a benevolent and powerful protector ’ ^ 
But It was worth while to give the principle an extended 
trial, and Bentinck’s defenders may justly claim that the 
great benefits which the period of peace enabled him to 
confer upon British India proper, should be set against any 
evils that he was forced to tolerate in native states In 
necessary cases he did not even shnnk from intervention 
But his motive was always hatred of misgovemment, not 
extension of Bntish influence or acquisition of temtory 
Three cases may be especially noticed in one he took 
over the whole administration of a feudatory state, m the 
other two he made his only annexations to British dominion 
In Mysore the Raja set up by Lord Wellesley, when he 
came of age, proved utterly unworthy of the trust conferred 
upon him But Wellesley had explicitly reserved the nght 
of resuming the government of the state in the event of 
mal-administration, and therefore Bentmck m 1831, though 
he is afterwards said to have re gretted doi ng so, pensioned 
ofiF the Raja, and for fifty years the country was admmistered 
entirely by Bntish officials In 1832 the small pnncipality 
of Cachar on the north-east frontier of Bengal, from which 
the Burmese had withdrawn by the Treaty of Yandaboo, was 
annexed at the request of the inhabitants A high forest- 
clad district, It has since been cleared and covered with 
tea plantations In 1834 he deposed the Raja of Coorg, 
a monster of cruelty, and incorporated the country in 
British dommion, ‘ in consideration of the unanimous wish 
77 /tf History of India, H H. Wilson, ^ol 111, p 565 
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Company’s icmnu m India, who bad just been appointed 
Govemor of the new Presidency of Agra was made pro- 
vuional Governor-General. The Court of Dnectora at first 
denred that his appointment should bo permanent, till he 
completely forfeited thar fasnur by carrying m September 
his famous Act, freeing the Press m Indu from all reitnc 
dons. The prerious history of Press regubdons m India 
la complicated and not very easy to summai'iie. The cen 
sorship had been originally established by Lord ‘Wellesley 
In i8oi for miUtary reasons dunng the war with France. 
A government official was charged with the duty of reading 
all journals before pabUcanon, and striking out anything 
he deemed inadvisable. Thu censorship was nominally 
abolished by Lord Hastings seventeen )tajs later— nominally, 
became, though he did away with the name of an inridious 
office, he issued a comprehetmse set of rules, >ery stnctly 
limiting the topics with whkh Indian papers mi^t deal, 
and practically prohibiting oh entidsm of the ExecuUre 
under penalty of dqpottadoo from India. John Adam in 
1823 sent back to England an editor who, in spite of having 
received many wamingi from Lord Hastings himself had 
infringed these testnetions. In the same year new regula 
lions were made obhgmg every prmlcr In Bengal to obtain 
a licence before he could publish a newspaper, four years 
later a similar rule was adopted in Bombay These tcgula 
nons remained in force tiD they were repealed by llctcilfe. 

The govcmor-gcncralshfp was offer^ to ilounUtuart 
Elphuutoae, but declined by him owmg to feeble health 
The Tory gorcnirocnt then nominated Lord Hcjtcsbury 
formerly ambassador to Sl Petenburg, but before he could 
sail, the iluusir) fdl and the WlUgs cancelled the appoint 
ment— an action which naturally exposed them to a storm 
of cnticum. In on evd hour for Indu and Great fintain, 
they enlrmtcd the govcmor-gcncraUbip to Lord Auckland, 
hletcalfo agreed to accept the heutenant-goremonhip of 
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character altogether, and to part with its assets at a valua- 
tion At one time it hardly appeared probable that it 
would retain its existence asago\ernmg body, but ministers 
shrank from taking over the whole administration of India, 
and the Company remained in an anomalous position, half 
a private corporation, half a government department, its 
dividends now fixed at ioV%, a charge upon the revenues 
of India — m ILord Ellenborough’s striking phrase, ‘ in the 
very undignified and not very popular position of the 
mortgagees in possession’ The Charter Act further con- 
stituted a fourth Presidency of Agra (soon afterwards, 1835, 
reduced to the lieutenant-governorship of the North-west 
Provinces), conferred on the government of India the 
pow’er of passmg Acts instead of Regulations, added a fourth 
(legal) member to the Council of the Governor-General 
(Macaulay being the first to hold the office), gave the head 
of the supreme government for the first time the title of 
Governor-General of India (instead of Governor-General 
of the Presidency of Fort William m Bengal), and definitely 
and finally subordinated the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras to his control The Act further gave the stamp ot 
national and Parhamentary approval to the liberal policy 
of the reigning Governor-General m laying down the famous 
pnnciple, a full realization of which is only becoming 
possible m our own time, ‘ that no native of India, nor any 
natural-born subject of his Majesty, should be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment, by reason of 
his religion, place of birth, descent or colour ’ 

Finally, every British subject was to enjoy the right of 
proceeding to the pnncipal seats of government m India 
without licence, and of purchasmg and holding lands. 
Henceforward, therefore, there was no legal barner to the 
colonization, in the ordinary sense of the word, of the 
Presidency towns On Lord William Bentinck’s resignation 
in 1835, Sir Charles T Metcalfe, one of the ablest of the 

X 2 
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TUB PIBflT ATOUIB' WAB. LOHP AUOqijiLNU AUD 
IrOBU BXJJBBBOBOirOH 

iTH the accetoon of Lord Audtland lo office the chtef 
centre of pohUcnl intercti shifts lo the north-west frontier 
of India, and it vnll be nccesory bneflj lo sum up the 
course of m'ents m that quarter noce the famous treaty with 
Ranjit Smgh m 1809. That treaty extended the Pntish 
sphere of in6uence m the form of protectomtes over the 
^jpuls and the Sikhs of Sirhmd to the banks of the SnilaJ 
Beyond that n\ er Ranjit Sin^ had been left a free hand to 
continue bis career of conquest The whole of the Punjab 
soon acknowledged his sway Tho army of the Kiulsa, 
originally composed almost entire!) of horsemen armed with 
matchlocks, was transformed mamly into infantry battalions 
and artillery brigades. Haring subdued tho other Sikh 
chicftams Honjit Singh come mto collision with tho eastern 
outposts of Vfghamstan He suxed \ttock on iht Indus, 
took Multan in xSiS, conquered kashmir in 1S19 and 
during the next two years subdued tho Dcmjat — the long 
sinp of plain country between the Indus and tho hills. In 
iSaa he took into his scnice two of Isapolcon s officers who 
had fought at \\ oterloo Allard and \ cnlura and these men 
uiih Court and AMtabDe, who followed them, made the 
Sikh armies a still more formidable fighting force, fhough 
twice defeated b> the Afghans, Ranjit Singh uliimaicJy 
made himself master of Peshawar, and forced the ^Vfghan 
governor to pay him mbuic. He had now welded together 
a compact kinedoni cmbncuig the 1 un>ab and kashmir 
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the North-uest Provinces, but found he had completely lost 
the confidence of the Court of Directors, and, on being 
passed over for the go\ernorship of Madras, resigned the 
service The Directors thus allowed one of their ablest 
servants to leave India. Metcalfe lived to earn further 
distinction under the Crown, he became successively 
Governor of Jamaica in 1839, and Governor-General of 
Canada in His later career will be found described 

in other volumes of this series 
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so the Shah of Pema, who bad been forced to yield part of 
hi5 nortbcm tcmtoiy to the Russians was detennmed, if 
possible, to compensate fumsclf towards the south-east 
Afghanistan seemed thus m imminent danger of being 
squeezed out of existence between the two powers. In 
1833 Shah Shop, had sought alliance with Ranjit Smgh m 
an abortive attempt to recoicr his throne, and the Sikh 
monarch had scu^ the opportunity to occupy Peshawar 
Four ) ears later the Persian armies, trained and officered by 
Russians, were gathering round the walls of Herat. 

The Afghan policy of Lord Auckland has met with pme 
1 ticalJy unnersal condemnation at the hands of historians, 
and m cry re-readmg of the evidence deepens and strengthens 
the connehon that the war was politically one of the most 
disastrous, and morally one of the least justifiable evtx 
waged by the Dnush m India. Of that vCTdict there cm 
bo no rerersaL ^ et it is at least pouible to recognize that 
there were many difficulties confronting Lord \uckland in 
1837 It IS lai easier to undentnnd how ibe policy was 
imtiated than to conaive why U was pemsted in, when 
many of these difficulties had soh-cd ihcmiclves, and every 
voice of weight and espencncc was raised in protest against 
iL The chief motive in the whole business was perhaps 
the dixod of Rusiion inducncc in ^Vsia. W 0 have seen that 
by the Treat) of Tchuait, concluded m 1809 and revised in 
1814 Great Dnioin had agreed to help Persia with men or 
money agaimt any Luropcan invader The only result of 
that not very prudent engagement was to place us in on 
embarrassing and slightly ndiculous position. Ulien Persia 
and Russu were at war m i3j6 the Shah oppcaJed to his 
ally and the folly of contracting such obligations to a 
disiant central Uian power was at once apparent Fho 
Dntish lamdy excused ihcmsdvcs from rendenng aid on 
the pica that the 1 croons were the aggressors, though it 
was perfectly dear that they had only declared war after 
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and running up on the north-\vest to the base of the Afghan 
hills 

The conquests of the Sikh chief dreiv the attention of 
the Indian government to the north-west They had long 
desired to obtain some influence in the valley of the Indus, 
and m 1831 Captain Alexander Burnes, a brilliant young 
linguist and traveller, under the thinly veiled pretext of con- 
veying a presv^nt of English cart-horses to Ranjit Singh from 
Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control, was 
sent up the Indus and the Chenab to Lahore Later in the 
year Lord William Bentinck, conquering for political reasons 
his innate dislike of pageantry, met Ranjit Singh in great 
state on the banks of the Sutlaj, and renewed the treaty of 
alliance 

Beyond the north-western frontier of the Sikh dominions 
lay Afghanistan, a bleak tableland sloping gently from north- 
east to south-west, intersected by deep ravines and surrounded 
by steep mountain ranges It contained three important 
cities — Kabul, nearly 6,000 feet above sea-level, in the north- 
east, Kandahar in the south-east, and Herat to the north- 
west The political state of Afghanistan had long been one 
of anarchy. It is impossible here to unravel the tangled 
skem of intrigue and dynastic revolution In 1836 Shah 
Shuja Abdah or Durrani, the Amir, to whom Lord Minto 
had sent Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809, was living at 
Ludhiana, a pensioner of the British government Dost 
Muhammad of the Barakzai clan was estabhshed at Kabul, 
and three of his brothers, who hardly pretended to acknow- 
ledge his authority, were lords of Kandahar Herat was 
still ruled by a pnnee of the Durrani dynasty which Dost 
Muhammad had displaced in Kabul. Afghanistan was 
beset on the east by the Sikhs, and on the north and west by 
Persia Just as Ranjit Smgh, debarred by Lord Minto’s 
Treaty of 1809 from expansion eastwards, was eager for 
aggrandizement at the expense of his northern neighbours. 
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biiards to reCun the friendship of the SiUi ruler who iras 
one of the roost rtniajhable character* in Iriduii hutot) 
Ilhtenite, a drunkard, cruel, dejpohe, and unscrupajou*, he 
realized, as no other eastern potentate ever did the value to 
himself of our friendship, and he was absolutely loyal to hi* 
treaty obhgauons. It wa* certainly not worth while to 
jeopardize that alliance for the fopport of Dost Muhammad, 
who, though on able ruler and, as erent* were to prove, 
really desuou* of a treaty with the Bntisb, was le*» known 
to us at the time. As it happened, the difficulty was by no 
means as formidable as it appeared Bumes himself con* 
sidered, and many others have since held that the Peshawar 
question could bare been sol^d by diplomatic treatment, 
and that it would have been perfectly possible to win the 
friendship of Dost Muhammad, of whose ability be warned 
Lord Auckland, without losing that of Ranjit Singh. 

\\cro that idea abandoned, the wise course would now 
seem to bAi-c been to withdraw from all interference with 
\fghanutan, leavug Dost Muhammad to defend himself 
rest tbo Bntish Ime of defence on the Sutlaj and support 
Kanjit Singh, if possible, with men and money against all 
aggressor*. Then, before the Persun and Russian armies 
could hare reached our frontier they would first have bad 
to comiuer and txai'crso Uiu tcmble plateau of ^Vfgbamstan 
and defeat the powerful ann> uf the Kbalsa tnuned and led 
h> Napoleons generals. It u only fiur, howo'er, to note that 
one objection to this polic) was that there was a deeply 
ingramed connclion in thv minds of all poliilcuns of the 
day that Uh. mere (all of Herat, both for political and 
geographical reasons would urctncvably damage British 
presume m Inda ii»cl£ hear Herat , ujs Sir T If 
Holdich, there cii>ls the only break m the otherwise con- 
tinuous and formidable wall of mountains which trarerse 
Uu from the Bering Strait to the Caspian Sea. hear 
Herat u u pouiblc to pass from the Russian outposts 
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frequent and repeated provocation from the Russians 
When the \\ar was over and the Persians severely defeated, 
the British government attempted to salve their political 
conscience by pajing their ally a large indemnity to cancel 
the clause m the treaty of iSrq which bound them to aid 
Persia 

This not \ ery impressive stampede from their treaty obliga- 
tions left British statesmen with an uneasy sense of danger 
from Russian power, which indeed during the preceding 
fifty years had grown at an amazing rate. McNeill, British 
iMinister to Persia in 1836, pointed out that a Russian regi- 
ment ‘at her farthest frontier post, on the western shore of 
the Caspian, has as great a distance to march back to 
Moscow as onw'ard to Attock on the Indus, and is actually 
farther from St Petersburg than from Lahore, the capital of 
the Sikhs With excessive political prevision, Englishmen 
looked forward to the time when the Russian frontier should 
be contenninous with our owm on the north-western frontier 
They hardly seem to have realized that these vast distances 
w'ere as much a source of weakness as an evidence of 
strength. Russia’s outposts were still at least a thousand 
miles away from the Indian boundary and a corresponding 
distance from their base The alarm of the ministry seems 
now excessive, for we appreciate better the difficulties of the 
approach from central Asia to the north-western ramparts of 
India But it was at any rate obvious that Russian agents 
W'ere encouraging the Persian advance on Afghanistan, and 
it was considered prudent to check this advance as far from 
the Bntish frontier as possible 

Dost Muhammad was eager for an alliance with the 
British government The chief difficulty m the way of 
accepting his proposal was that he made it a condition of 
his friendship that Bntish diplomacy should be exerted to 
prevail on Ranjit Singh to restore Peshawar to him Now 
Lord Auckland was undoubtedly right m deciding at all 
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for the restoration of Peshawar Dost Maha mm a d naturally 
swung over to the Rtuso-Peman side. The Russian envoy, 
hitherto treated with coolness was received with marked 
la\-our and Btmics left Kabul five days later 
Then Lord Auckland took the fiital plunge. He deter 
mined with the aid of Ranjit Singh, 'the old man of 
Lahore to depose Dost Muhammad, oikI place once more 
upon the throne Shah Shuja, the discredited jfeniionary of 
Ludhiana, who hod failed m on attempt to recover his 
kingdom only four years before. In this he acted witbouts 
consulting his Council, dgnlnti the advice of his Commander ) 
m-Cbief and in opposiQon to the Board of Directors. Tbo 
ministry in England must share the blame, for a letter horn 
Sir Jo^ Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, 
approving of the policy crossed the dispatch of the Goicmor 
General announcing its adoption. Macnogfaten secretory to 
the go'i'emueat, a man of the highest mtellectual attainments, 
hko Bunics a bnUunt linguist and a high authority on Indian 
law, was sent to Lahore, and the famous Tripartite Treaty 
between the Sikhs, Shah Shujo, and the East India Company 
was signed June 36 1838 The treaty itself laid no obliga 
don on the Bntiih cixn to cross the Indus. Auckland! 
first idea was to make a dcmoniUation m force at Sbikarpur 
while Shah Shpja was replaced on his throne by his own 
adherents and his Sikh allies. It was soon ascertained, 
however that unless he rcca\'ed more ciTcclivc help he 
would nc^cr bo restored at all WTicn ilacnaghten returned 
froai Lahore ho found that the Gov'cmor-Gencral had already 
committed himself toon /nnuion of ^Ughanifton. Theobjee 
Uoni to thu policy were m truth oicrwhJming. It was 
morally unjustifiable. However much it might be opposed 
to Bnuih mluols. Dost Muhammad had a perfect nght os 
an independent soverogo to ally himself with Pcriu or 
Rusmo. It was politically mcipedicnt for Dost Muhammad 
was an able ruler arvd had won the rarely )^cldcd alJcguncc 
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to India without encountering any formidable altitude — and 
this IS possible nowhere else ’ ^ 

Before descnbmg Lord Auckland’s own policy, it is 
necessary to narrate briefly the course of events Immedi- 
ately on his arrival in India, Dost Muhammad appealed to 
him for support against Persia and Ranjit Singh, and received 
an answer to the effect that it was not the practice of the 
British govertiment to interfere in the affairs of other mde- 
pendent states Dost Muhammad either at the same time 
or soon after made overtures to Persia and Russia, probably 
\Mth the idea only of exerting diplomatic pressure on the 
Bntish But Lord Auckland, in spite of his pretence of 
non-interference, could not brmg himself to let Dost 
Muhammad go his own way 

Captain Bumes was sent to Kabul, nommally on a com- 
mercial mission The Persians, ivith Russian support, were 
already marching on Herat, and two months after Burnes’s 
arrival in Kabul the siege began Had the town fallen, the 
senousness of the position as regards Afghamstan would 
have been mtensified a thousand times But a young Bntish 
ofEcer, Eldred Pottinger, who was travellmg in Afghamstan, 
entered the town disguised as a Muhammadan devotee, and 
organized a gallant defence 

Two months after Burnes’s arrival a Russian emissary 
entered Kabul, but for a time Dost Muhammad kept him 
at arm’s length It was quite obvious that the Amir would 
have preferred an Enghsh to a Russian alhance, and 
Burnes himself wrote to Lord Auckland that it was a pity 
we could not act with him But the Governor-General and 
his advisers seem to have conceived a most unreasonable 
prejudice agamst this able ruler They required him m a 
supercilious dispatch to break with Russia, but would not 
engage to protect him from the result of such an action, 
promismg merely to use their good offices with Ranjit Smgh 
^ The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol 1, p 14 
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The history of the campaign must be bnefly told- ITte 
Arrny of the Indus mobdued at Feroicpore. RanjitSmgh 
objected to the passage of the Bntuh force through his 
temtone*. It was thwefore decided that the SDth expedr 
boo, tccompaxued by Shah Shuja s son, should in>'ade 
Afghanistan from the Punjab through the Khyber Pass, 
while the main Bntiah army under Sir John Keane and 
Sir ^VIlIoagbby Cotton, accompanied by Shah Snuja himself 
entered by the BoUn Pass after trav er s in g Smd. hfacnaghteo 
as envoy and mituster to Shah Shuja $ court, hod pohtical 
charge of the expedition with Captain, now Sir Alexander 
Cumei, as htx chief lieutenant One political enme leads 
inevitably to others, and the passage through Sind was tn 
flagrant violation of a treaty l^y mode with the Amirs of 
that country but our rebtians with those unforttmate chief 
toms will be dealt with later After much di£ccUy and loss 
of baggage ommoU through the frulore of fodder tho army 
emerged from the Bolao Pass in March. Kandahar was 
occupied in Apnl, and Gbaxni token by storm in July 
Dost Muhamoud evacuated Kabul, and m August 1839 
Shah Shuja was triumphantly conducted mto hu capital. 
So far success hod attended the expcditmo, and a shower 
0/ honours fell upon the dril and mihtajy services. Auckland 
rccarcd an ea r l dom. Sir John Keane, the Commander in 
Chief a peerage and Macnaghten a baronetcy But thu 
fair prospect was soon overclouded. Ronjit Smgh died m 
Jane, before the object of the expediUon was nttmniyj - It 
was only bis iron hand and strong personality that had kept 
the Sikh muls united, and his death seriously endangered 
the Bntkh commumcations, for the Sikhs were soon in a 
stole of d n afT cct ioa. Later in the some joar (November) 
the complete frulun. of a Russian expedibon to Khiva showed 
bow exaggerated had been the dread of Rimu that inspired 
the policy of the war 

It toon become appatcnl that Shall Shuja depended 
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of his Afghan subjects Though Shah Shuja was by no 
means lacking in capacity, his career had been one long 
failure. Expelled from the throne m 1809, his two attempts 
to return had ended in complete disaster He was distrusted 
and disliked m Afghanistan, and his cause there never aroused 
one spark of enthusiasm. It was proposed, too, by an amazing 
perverseness to make him ruler over a fanatical Muhammadan 
people by tSie aid of Hindu Sikhs, between whom and his 
future subjects there had raged, only five years before, 
a jehad or holy war Every one whose judgement was worth 
anythmg condemned the policy. Bentmck, Elphmstone, 
Wellesley were unammous agamst it, and the Duke of 
Welhngton m prophetic words declared that the consequence 
of crossmg the Indus to settle a government m Afghamstan 
would be a ‘perennial march into that country’ Finally, 
even such poor excuse as the framers of the policy originally 
had was swept away by the course of events before they 
were finally committed to it The Russian government, 
under pressure from London, disowned and recalled its 
agents Their emissary at Kabul returned to St Petersburg 
and shot himself m chagrin and despair The Shah of 
Persia, alarmed by a British expedition to Karrack in the 
Persian Gulf, raised the siege of Herat September 9, 1838, 
and withdrew to his own country The danger firom Russian 
intngues had thus completely passed away, and a golden 
bndge was built for a retreat from an untenable position 
But the Governor-General and his supporters were now 
infatuated with their scheme, and talked glibly of the pro- 
posed mvasion of one of the most difficult countnes m the 
world for military operations as a promenade mihtaire On 
•October i,^&58j Lord Auckland issued a minute justify mg 
his pohcy, in which, accordmg to the severe but not un- 
mented verdict of Sir Herbert Edwardes, ‘ the views and con- 
duct of Dost Muhammad Khan were misrepresented with 
a hardihood which a Russian statesman might have envied’. 
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palace-oladel of Kxibul IkHown os the Bala Hitsai was given 
up to Shah Shuja for hu ftciaglio, and the troops were 
cantoned In a plam cspoied to attack on every side and 
tcpaialed from thar provuions and stores. By the autumn 
of 1841 the country \ras teething with rcbelhon and intngue, 
but the leaden remsmed blind to what was patent to many 
of their subordinates. The fertile brain of Macnaghten had 
been busy with schemes to acquire Herat and even to tend 
opeditJons against the Sikhs. In November be was pre 
paring to leave Afghanistan to take up the government of 
Bora^y and Bumes, who was to tuctxed him os envoy at 
Kabul, congratulated him on leaving the country m a state 
of profound tranquillity The next day Bumes s house 
was surrounded by a howling mob, and be was dragged out 
and cut to pieces, while the Bntisb forces a mile and a half 
away, under the uicffioeot leadership of Elphinstone, made 
no attempt to interfere dlltoo late. ’Then follows a miserable 
and almost incredible record of Bndsh mcapadly and Afghan 
treachery The military leaders were at variance with each 
other and with Macnagbten. Appeals were sent to General 
Sale at Gandamak and General Nott at Kandahar to come to 
the rescue. But Sole, finding he had not sufficient transport, 
prcfcncd to fall hack on Jalalabad to keep open communlca 
Uons with India, and Nott declared with apparently good 
reason, that the march to Kabul through the snow was 
impossible. The Bntisb force abandoned at Kabul com- 
raitlcd every conctnvablo blunder Elphinstone allowed 
his stores to bo captured without striking a blow, and 
^laaughlcn, fearing starvation, concluded a humibatmg 
Ucaty 00 Dccerobci 11 He engaged that the Brmsh 
should evacuate Vfghanistan, that Dost iluhammad should 
be set free, and Shah Shuja bo given the choice of accom 
pan>mg the Bntish or remaining m Afghanistan with a 
pension. Akbar Khan, son of Dost iluhammad, was to 
escort the arm) to the frontiers. A few da)s later ilac 
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entirely on the support of British bayonets The mere fact 
that he was imposed on the country from outside had 
alienated all popular support The cost of the English 
army of occupation was excessive, and a senous dilemma 
presented itself The Bntish must either withdraw, when 
Sha h Shu ja*s power would collapse like a house of cards,, 
or, if he were to be maintamed upon his throne, they must 
remain perm^ently in the country at a ruinous cost to the 
Indian treasury So hostile was the feeling of the people 
that It was found impossible to evacuate the country, even 
after Dost Muhammad had surrendered himself in 1840 
and been sent an honoured prisoner to Calcutta 

Probably the best way out of a bad business would have 
been to withdraw with Shah Shuja on the ground that he 
was found unacceptable to his subjects, but this would 
have been tantamount to a confession that the whole policy 
was a failure The result was the adoption of an unfortunate 
half-way course It was decided for the time to leave the 
troops quartered m Afghanistan, and to economize as much 
as possible by cuttmg down the stipends paid to the chiefs 
of eastern Afghanistan by the government to mamtam com- 
mumcations with India The natural result followed that 
the chiefs became cont umac ious and closed the passes 
Constant outbreaks all over the country showed that the 
situation was groiving rapidly worse The loose morals of 
some of the Bntish oflScers quartered at Kabul stirred up 
a fierce and abiding resentment in the minds of the towns- 
men Two fatal mistakes were committed by the Bntish the 
first was the appointment of General Elphmstone, a brave 
but old and incapable officer m bad health, to the command 
of the troops in Kabul For this most calarmtous step Lord ' 
Auckland was directly responsible, for he acted in opposition 
to the advice of the Commander-m-Chief, who wished to 
appoint General Nott, the commander at Kandahar, a 
vigorous soldier Secondly, by an act of supreme folly, the 
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calamit) He iteeled himself to speak of it m a procbma 
tion as a * partial reverse and as affording a new occasion 
for displajing the stabQity and vigour of the Bnmb pow 
but in fact he could only suggest the 'mthdiawal of Sale to 
Pcshairar His subordinates did what they could for the 
restoration of Bntish prestige. The first relief force under 
llyld, after entering the Khybcr and capturing the fort of 
^\li Muijid was forced to fall back. Genertl Pollod^ on 
able officer was sent to Peabawar but had not started on 
his quest to relieve Jalalabad when Auckland laid down the 
reins of office. Lord Ellenborough the new Governor 
General, came to Irtdia with a considerable reputation and 
was undoubtedly a much abler man than bis predecessor 
As President of the Board of Control, an office be held 
on three occasions, he had shown vigour and decision of 
character He was a ready and eloquent speaker of a some- 
what fiond type, self-confident, impulcre, and rather head 
strong, so that even his fnend the Duke of Welhcglon 
found it necessary to worn him of the need of caution and 
temper 

As ioon as he omred m India be announced that the 
British government would no longer pcnl its armies, and 
with Its armies the Indian Empire to support the Tripartite 
Treaty Its aim rather was now to save the troops m 
Afghanistan and inflict some signal and decisive blow on 
the enemy But within a month the defeat of General 
hmgUnd at HakUiai and Palmer’s surrender of Ghaml 
caused him to filter m bis rcsolubon. Impulsively he 
determined on immediate evacuation vnihoui any aUcrapt 
at reprisals or even the rescue of the prisoners still m 
the hands of the jVfghans. Ivott was ordered to abandon 
Kandahar loUoclc to withdraw to Peshawar The order 
KU upon the army as Outram said, like a ihundcrdap 
for the position m \rgbamstan had gtcatly improvxd. 
lollock had matched through the Khybcr on Apnl 5 the 
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naghten, distrusting Akbar Khan, was drawn into some 
questionable negotiations with rival chiefs He w'as betrayed 
by them, enticed to an interview wath Akbar Khan, and 
assassinated 

In spite of this a renewed treaty for withdrawal was made 
with the Afghan chiefs, though Major Eldred Pottinger 
earnestly pleaded that all negotiations w'lth them should be 
abandoned, ahd that the army should either seize the Bala 
Hissar and hold out till succour came, or cut their way 
through, sword in hand, to Jalalabad where Sale was gallantly 
holding out But neither of these, the only possible or even 
honourable courses, was adopted On January 6, after giving 
up many of their stores and guns, the British forces and 
camp followers, in all r 6,000 men, began their retreat, 
relying on the assistance of Akbar Khan, who proved quite 
unwilling or unable to protect them from the attacks of the 
Ghilzais and other tribesmen who swarmed round the line 
of route From the beginning there was a complete failure 
to take the most ordinary precautions to maintain order or 
discipline The generals lost their heads and the troops 
their moral After a time the w'omen and children and 
many of the officers, including Pottinger and Elphinstone 
himself, were surrendered as hostages to Akbar Khan The 
rest struggled on in misery and privation through snow- 
storms and a constant hail of bullets The retreat became 
a rout, the rout a massacre No pen can do justice to the 
ghastly horrors of the final struggle The last despainng 
stand was made at the Pass of Jagdalak, when twelve officers 
laid down their lives One man. Dr Brydon, half dead with 
wounds and exhaustion, staggered into Jalalabad — with the 
exception of about 120 prisoners in the hands of Akbar 
Khan, the sole survivor of 16,000 men who had set out 
from Kabul a week before 

It IS not surpnsing that Lord Auckland, the man mainly 
responsible, was shattered and unnerved by this appalling 
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from place to place, were rescued by an inexcusable act of 
vandalism the great Bojaar of Kabul waa blown up, and the 
aty, after being tacked, was evacuated on October 1 2 The 
Governor General met the returning troopfl in a great camp 
at Fcroiepore with triumphal arches and hittnomc paeans 
of victory In a bombastic proclamation he announced to 
the Pnnccs of Indu that our victonous army bean the 
gates of the temple of Somnath in triumph fiofa Afghanistan 
and the despoiled tomb of Mahmud looks on the ruuu of 
Ghazm The insult of 800 yean 11 avenged But the 
Muhammadans were only offended by this omoxing fustian, 
and the Hindus had forgotten their anaent hutory while 
antiquanans unkindly pointed out that the gates were much 
later in dale than the eleventh century In the end ‘this 
glonous trophy of successful war’ to quote the lamoxis 
prodamauon, was consigned to a lumber room in the fort 
at \gni, and (he Bntish m India were left with the 
cxaipcrating conviction that the Governor-General had only 
made himself and them slightly ndiculous in the eyes of 
the world. Dost Muhammad was released, and, making his 
way bock to ^Mghanlstan, soon re-established his power 
His subsequent career was destined to show how futile had 
been the sacrifice of 20,000 hves ond the waste of fifteen 
raPlions sterling. 
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same day on which the wretched Shah Shuja fell by the 
hand of an assassin , he reached Jalalabad ten days later to 
find that the ‘ illustrious garrison as Ellenborough named 
It, had already sallied forth and defeated the besieging army 
in a pitched battle, while Nott had more than held his own 
at Kandahar Neither Pollock nor Nott made any move- 
ment to obey the order for retirement, but pleaded lack of 
transport as <i pretext for delay In India there was an 
outburst of indignation, and Ellenborough saw he had made 
a mistake Too much has perhaps been made of an error 
of judgement on the part of a Governor-General who had to 
decide a most difficult question before he had been a month 
in the country or had mastered the facts But Ellenborough 
had ostentatiously refused to listen to the advice of experts, 
and he made things worse by his ill-advised endeavours to 
reverse the order while maintaining a verbal consistency In 
July he repeated the order for a withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
but suggested to Nott that if he considered it feasible he was 
to ‘ retreat ’ to India, not by the Bolan Pass, but by Ghazni 
and Kabul through the Khyber, while Pollock was given 
leave to co-operate with him A glance at the map reveals 
the rather puerile equivocation of the Governor-General’s 
phraseology, and his critics were quick to note that the 
responsibility of making the decision was ungenerously 
thrown upon the shoulders of the generals They, however, 
were glad enough to bear it Pollock marched out of 
Jalalabad on August 20, defeated the Afghans at Jagdalak 
and Tezin, and planted the Bntish flag once more on the 
Bala Hissar on September 16 The next day he was joined 
by Nott, who on his route had destroyed the fortifications 
at Ghazni, and brought away by Ellenborough’s express 
orders the gates of the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni which 
the conqueror was supposed to have earned off from the 
famous temple of Somnath in Gujarat in a D 1024 The 
European pnsoners, who had been hurried by their guards 
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partition of Smd between himself and the CompaDy a aug 
gertioo which the Govenior-Gencral of coorec refused men 
to dacusi. Instead, in 1831, the Amin very reluctantly 
agreed to a treaty (renewed in 1834) that the nv’cn and 
roads of Sind should be open to * the merchants and 
tiaden of Hmdustan, but that no armed vessels or military 
store* should pais through the country Another oracle, 
which showed the vi\id fear of Bntub absorption felt by 
the Amirs, ran, that the two contracting parae* bound 
iheiiisclvcs never to look with the eye of covetoumes* on 
the possessions of each other 

Dunng the years 1834 to 1836 Ranjit Singh was again 
contemplating the conquest of Sind, which obviously lay at 
hu mercy The Indian government pra cti c al ly took the 
\miri tinder its protechon by warning the SiLh ruler that 
be could not be allowed to seue iho country In return 
for thu service tho Bntish considered, perhaps (airly that 
they hod a nght to make condittons with the Anin ^vour 
able to ihcmsclvei, and they wrested a very reluctant consent 
from them in rSjS to the admission ol a Bntub Resident 
at II)dcrabad. Unfortunately they did not stop there 
under Auckland and his cabinet of sccrctanei Bntish policy 
in India hod fallen to a lower level of unscrupulouincss 
than ever before and tho plain (act is that the treatment of 
Smd from this time onward, however expedient pohticall), 
was morally indefensible- 

On the outbreak of the lUghan war it was determined, m 
flagrant violation of the treaty of 183s, that the Bntish force* 
should march through SuuL The Indian government appear 
to have held that they could legally amend a treaty bj tho 
formal announcement to the weAcr party that they intended 
to violate one of us prov uion*. i\ccordingly tho Amirs were 
informed that wlulc the present exigency lasts the 
article of the treat) prohibiting the use of thu Indus for 
the conve)‘ancc of military stores must ncccssanly be 
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THE ANNEil^ATIOlSr OP SIND UNDEB LOED ELLBN- 

BOROUQH 

The conquest of Sind follo^\ed in the wake of the Afghan 
war and ;vas morally and politically its sequel 
Sind IS the name given to the country lying on both sides 
of the Indus south of the Punjab and extending to the sea 
The river gives it life and fertility, but it is surrounded on 
both sides to the east and west by barren and and deserts 
Sind had successively acknowledged the sway of the Mughals, 
made submission to Persia under Nadir Shah, and after his 
death owed for a time allegiance to Afghanistan 

Since the end of the eighteenth century the country was 
ruled by a number of chieftains or Amirs, of the Talpura 
tnbe, coming originally from Baluchistan The most impor- 
tant were seated at Khaipur, Mirpur, and Hyderabad , and 
the first of these claimed a vague suzerainty over the 
others 

The British in India had for many years looked with 
longmg eyes on the Indus nver, but an early factory estab- 
hshed at Tatta had been abandoned A treaty was made 
with the Amirs m 1809 (renewed m 1820) that they should 
not permit any settlement of ‘ the tnbe of the French ’ in 
their country But Sind remained practically unexplored by 
Europeans till Bumes in 1831, as already mentioned, made 
his way up the Indus on his passage to Lahore ‘ Alas ’, 
said a Seiad, ‘ Sind is now gone since the English have 
seen the river ’ The forebodmg proved all too true In 
1831 Ranjit Singh proposed to Lord William Bentmck the 
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And Lord EUnnborough hi ta self declared that it was unpos* 
sible to behove thej could eotcrtain friendly feeling* towards 
u*. Unfortunately the settlement was not left to OutraiD, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, who thoroughly knew the iVmlra 
and was personally liked by them bat to Sir Charles Napier 
who was sent to Smd with fnl] civil and mlhtAry powers m 
September 1842 NapJer was a brilliant general, happily 
combining the virtue* of dsriDg and caution, but he was 
impulsne, hotheaded, and otremely combative. Ho 
promptly announced to the Amir* that be ccaisidered the 
charg^ madff against them had been substantiated and 
that he was authoriied to revue the subsidiary treaty of 
1839 The new terms submitted, or rather forced upon 
them, were that cessions of temtory should be made m 
place of the tribute of three lakhs to maintajo the subsidiary 
force, that the wVmir* should provide fuel for British steamer* 
navigating the Indus and should cease to exercise the 
privilege of coming, ifoney was henceforward to be issued 
by the British government and to bear on one &de the 
effigy of the iOTc^cie^ of England This last provision 
was naturally looked upon by the rVmir* as a complete 
surrender of thetr oatiocui ngbt^ and u is probable enough 
that from ibis time onward they only prolonged negotiations 
with a v^ew to taking up arms at a favourable ume. Before, 
however the Amu* bad accepted the treaty Napier seques* 
iratcd the territory in question, and by his proclamatJons 
acted as though Smd had passed under his jurisdiction. 
To intimidate the iVmir*, he look the amajong course of 
marching, without any declaration of war upon Imangarh, 
a lamous desert fortresj^ and raxing it to the ground. The 
Amir* were induced by Outnun to sign the trcatie* lest 
worse should btlall them. They did so, but earnestly 
warned him to leave Kjdcrabad, as they would not bo 
answerable for the temper of ihor countrymen. Their 
warning was fulnllcd three days later, when a fierce mob 
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suspended’ Further, a demand was made for a large sum 
in commutation of Shah Shuja’s claims for tribute, which the 
Amirs had naturally ceased to pay during his thirty years 
exile from Kabul Upon this the Amirs produced signed 
and sealed releases from all further claims given them by 
Shah Shuja himself in 1833 ‘Plow this is to be got over’, 
said the Bntish Resident, ‘ I do not myself see ’ , but Auck- 
land was not* so easily baffled, the money was exacted and 
the unfortunate Amirs under threat of an advance upon 
H)derabad were forced to enter into a new treaty in February 
1839, by which they were required to pay three lakhs a year 
for a subsidiary force to be kept in their country , they were 
also informed that ‘ neither the ready pow’er to crush and 
annihilate them nor the will to call it into action were 
wanbng, if it appeared requisite however remotely for the 
safety and mtegnty of the Anglo-Indian Empire or frontier ’ 
Such a brutal assertion of the doctrine that might is right 
IS, fortunately for our national credit, unique in the annals 
of Bntish administration in India Even this treaty, how- 
ever, after being accepted by the Amirs, was arbitrarily 
revised by Auckland and his advisers in their own favour, 
and returned to the Sind chieftams for signature, who 
‘ objected, implored, and finally gave way ’ ^ 

During the Afghan war Sind was the British base of 
operations both for the original invasion and the reconquest 
of the country The Amirs on the whole faithfully kept 
their agreements with us, and the fearful disasters that fell 
upon our army did not tempt them to any acts of hostility 
Certain vague charges of disaffection were however made, 
based on evidence now generally recognized to have been 
unsatisfactory Even if true, it would have been in accor- 
dance with the traditions of Bntish rule in India to condone 
them, for the Amirs had received considerable provocation. 

The History of the British Empire in India By Edward 
Thornton, vol vi, p 411 
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mdifferent how many legal, technical, and e\*cn moral 
conuderatKiQS be swept away bi bencfidog the people of 
Sind ogouut their will Ho waa gifted with a gnm humour 
which disdained to employ political euphemisms for this 
drastic benevolence. Beside* hi* lardomc pun in onnounc 
mg hi* victory to Ellenborough ( pcccan i c. I have Sind*) 
we have the odmitsion* in hi* Diary Wc have no right to 
seize Sind, )*ct wo shall do ao, and a very Ldi-antageou*, 
useful humane piece of rascality It wiD be. My present 
position u not however to my iHong we hod no right to 
come here, nnH are tarred with the \fghan brush. * Sind 
was annexed m August 1843 and the Anuri were scat mto 
exile. The country was pacified and settled b> Sir Charles 
Napier who m this field for his talents display^ an energy 
and ability that were altogether admirable; 

EUenboroogh t action m Gwahor tboogh it did not err 
on the side of indulgence to the susceptibilities of a feuda 
tory chief is far more capable of jnsoficatioo. At least 
there he sought no temtory and was confronted with a 
grave menace to Bntuh sovereignty At the end of iho 
Maratha war of 1818 Smdhia had been left the most 
powerful of the ^laratha chiefs , he possessed from that 
time the only really forrnidable naiiiQ army south of the 
Sutlaj. Doulat Rao Sindhu had died m 1837 and m 1S43 
a mmor wo* on the ihroDo the Regent approicd by l.ord 
Ellenborough, wo* dismissed from office by the youthful 
widow of the late ruler and a characteristic scene of intngue 
and counter intngue foUovcd, which seemed only loo Ukcl) 
to end in a\il war The great danger lay m the condition 
of the army it consisted of oscr 40 000 men, a force far 
too large for the needs of a feudatory state and in the strife 
of fictions Its influence wa* plainly inoeasmg and becoming 
predominant in the gosemmeot. formidable as it was, 

* 7^ Li/t onJ tf tZnwm/ Sir C J \<ifur £J. by 

Sir Sajicr toL u, pp. ii* 3^ 
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attacked the Residency and compelled Outram after a 
gallant defence to take refuge on a steamer Open war 
now ensued, and on Februar)' 17, at Miani, Napier by bril- 
liant generalship utterly defeated an army of 30,000 men 
with a force of less than 3,000, inflicting on them a loss of 
5,000 in killed and wounded Plyderabad fell, and a 
month later another victory was won at Daba over the Amir 
of Khaipur Though there was still fighting to be done, the 
war was now practically over No one has e\er successfully 
defended on moral grounds British policy in regard to Sind 
It IS difficult to believe, as oMr Innes says, ‘ that the case 
for annexation was not more or less deliberately manu- 
factured ’ '■ -iVn able and ambitious general, eager for dis- 
tinction, and impatiently believing that the undoubted 
benefits of British rule justified almost any means of 
extending it, brought the rough-hewn ready-made solution 
of the soldier to bear on an intricate administrative problem 
He was allow’ed to dictate the policy and was supported by 
the Governor-General against the high authority and con- 
sidered protests of one of the most capable and best 
informed of the Company’s servants Sir James Outram 
remonstrated against the whole business as unjustifiable, 
and refused to touch a single rupee of the plunder of 
Hyderabad, which brought Sir Charles Napier £70,000 
The Court of Directors condemned the policy, and Sir John 
Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control, afterwards 
declared that Ellenborough himself would not have given 
his approval had he known all the facts Nor indeed is 
there need to seek labonously for an ethical justification, 
since the author of the pohcy cymcally abandoned the 
defensive position Sir Charles Napier only saw that the 
government of the Amirs was weak and inefficient He 
conscientiously believed that Bntish administration would 
confer mcalculable blessmgs on the country and was really 
1 A Short History of the British in India, By A D Innes 
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this practically meant thnt for the next ten )ean the country 
wax Bntxih odmuustmtion, the native council of 

regency being bound to follow the advice of the Resident. 
The army tluiroughly cowed by vU two severe defeats, was 
cut down to 9 ooo men, and a Bntuh contingent of 10,000 
was enlisted. Thus by Lord EDenborough a foresight all 
danger of a union between disafTected onnic* from Gwalior 
and Lahore was at an end. Strangely enougUi m the days 
of the Mutiny whfle Sindbla and the native army under the 
guidance of his famous minister Dmkor Rao remained 
loyal, the British contingent mutinied, murdered its officer^ 
and inflicted a severe H*^**^* on General Windham at 
Cawnpore m November 1857 Lord Ellcnborough return- 
ing in tniunph to Calcutta was astounded to receive the 
news that the Directors, eserdang their constitutional right 
for the first time, had ordered his recall. They thoroughly 
distrusted tus erratic genius the tone of bis dupatche* had 
offended them they most justly disapproved of the policy 
tn Sind, and they accused him of syitemallcall) subor 
dimting the tnlcrcsts of the avii to those of the mihlary 
service. On his return he was elevated to an earldom. 
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nilcnburough would noi lu\o interfered Ind he not cleirly 
forcse'cn th.ii r bihh war w ib umnineiU In September 18 13 
the Sikli Malunja w it .isb tviin iied I’ dice re\oluuonb 
quicklj followed theie too the irm) of the Kh db i was 
obsioubly e dhng the policy of the state, and was on the* 
Verge of in ombreik Elletiborough decided that lie could 
not run the nbk of these two disorderl) ariiueb fraterni/ing 
in the future* lie prod unied that the Compiny could not 
permit ‘the e\ibience within the lerniorieb of bindhia of an 
unfriendly government nor that iliose terrilorieb should be 
without a government willing and able to mamt iin order' 
The Britibh, who had held themselve-s so lightly bound by 
treaty obligations in the business ot bind, buddenly developed 
an extreme punciihoubncss even in regard to obsolete con- 
ventions Ivllenborough unexpectedly appealed to Lord 
NVellesley^b tretty with Smdhii of iSot establishing a 
subsidiary force, which had remained a dead letter from 
the day it was signed and been ignored in subsequent 
diplomatic relations Two British armies advanced on the 
Chambal, though Elienborough assumed that peaceful 
negotiations could still settle the question at issue But 
the Gwalior army took matters into its own hands. It 
prevented a meeting between the Governor-General and the 
rulers of the state, and fought two battles with the British 
forces on December 29, 1843 Maharajpur, north 

of Gwahor, Sir Hugh Gough, not anticipating resistance, 
came upon the enemy unexpectedly. There was no room 
for generalship, but by sheer hard fighting the victory was 
won The enemy lost 3,000 killed and wounded, but the 
British losses also were severe, amounting to 797 , on the 
same day a second and less costly victory was won by 
General Grey at Paniar 

The results were important For though the dominions 
of Sindhia were left entire, Gwahor was now definitely made 
a protected state, and as the ruler at the time was a minor, 
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thar great chicAmn, a child of five, whose mother the Ram, 
an able, {ntngumg, and hcenbous woman — the Messahna of 
the North as Hardmgo called her— ac ted nomin ally os 
rcgttt, aided by her lavounte_i nimJter a nd param c ^, Lall 
Smgh Though ihe courted and fiiwned upon the army 
she dreaded its absolute and capnaous power and found 
her only hope of security m urging it on to challenge 
Bntuh supremacy Either it would spend Us s uperabun 5 ’ 
dant energies in a career of conquest and the sovereignty 
of Hindustan would pas* to the Silh*, or it would be 
shattered m the conflict and she could then maie her own 
peace with the offended Bntish nation. Her position could 
hardly be worse and might conceivably be bettered* This — 
the roam feature of the first Sikh war— must constantly be 
borne m mind The leaden were half hearted or even 
treacherous, fearing victory almost as much as defeat. e 
were fighting against a fine army without a general or, at 
any rate, without one supreme controllmg mud. 

On December 13 1845 ^ Sikhs began to cross the 
butbj The Bntish commander at Ferozeporc made no 
ailenipt to dispute the passage, for which at that particular 
time and place we were loeiiUbly to some catent unprepared. 
This iniolvcs no reflection on Bntish pohey For some 
years, through the foresight of CUenboroughand Ilardingo 
the frontier had been quietly and gradually strengthened 
the army being increased to 40,000 men and 100 guns. 
Eicn as it was, some cntics wen. found to a\cr that the 
massing and movements of these troops had provoked the 
war and yet, had less been done, the opposite accusation 
of negligence would have been loudly made. To such 
d ilemma vtatesmen arc always lialile to be exposed when 
a war long foreshadowed finally break* out Strategic 
counsels of perfection must somciinics lie relaxed for 
political rcoKins, It was undoubtedly worth while to take 
some risks and so avoid |eo |urdig^ all chances of peace 
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Lord Ellenborough, who could at least take long views, 
had foreseen that a Sikh war was inevitable in the near 
future, and the Directors, though they did not desire that 
he should ^vage it, probably recognized that hostilities could 
not long be postponed, for on the suggestion of the Duke 
of Wellington they appointed to succeed him Sir Henry 
Hardinge, a Peninsular veteran in his sixtieth year 

Smce the death of Ranjit Singh in June 1S39, the state 
of the Punjab had been one of chronic revolution , all real 
power was in the hands of the Khalsa army, which over- 
awed the nominal rulers at Lahore through its delegates 
the Panchayats or Committees of five, who somewhat 
resembled the ‘Agitators’ of the Roundhead army in the 
English Civil AVar A dismal senes of revolutions and 
assassinations followed, the army in turn setting up and 
deposing those members of the royal house who bid 
highest for its favour So helpless were these puppet 
princes that in 1841 Sher Singh, who was then seated on 
the unsteady Sikh throne, implored the help of Lord 
Auckland against his seditious soldiery Rajas and minis- 
ters were murdered in quick succession The army even 
drove away over the frontier Court and Avitabile, the 
European captains who had given them their wonderful 
coherence and discipline Finally, m 1845, the army 
acknowledged the claims of Dulip Singh, a reputed son of 
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for peace need nc\‘er be despaired of till the first shot 13 
fired in anger 

On the Dcwi of the Sikh advance the Govemor-GenenU 
tsjucd a proclamation, declonng all Sikh possessions cast 
of the Sullaj forfeit, and burned his forces from Amb a l a 
and Ludhiana to save Feroaepore. The first _battl e_?as 
fought at Madid, December 18, the Bntish under Sir 
Hugh Gough coming in touch with the enemy somewhat 
unexpectedly after a march of twenty^two miles. There m 
a stout conflict during an hour and a half of dim storhght 
the Sfkh* were defeated with the loss of seventeen guns, 
but the British casualties were \eiy heav) amounting to 
873 killed and wounded. Among the dead was General 
Sir Robert Sale, the defender of Jalalabad. T^e victorious 
army then ad\*anced 00 FcrOicibab where 35 000 Sikhs 
under Lall Singh were awajtiDg'"tKem behind strong 
entrenchments. Though after the bottle of hludki the 
Govemor'Gcnerel had ratho qmaotic^y taken the oflico 
of second in-command under Sir Hugh Cough, he now 
obliged the latter to delay the attack till Sn John LiUlcr 
had amied with ranforccrucDU from Fcroiepore-.-an act 
of >cry doubtful wudom, for the gam in numbers was more 
than counteracted by the senous loss of time. The battle 
therefore did not begin till four o clock of a short winter’s 
day (December ar) A fierce frontal attack was raodo by 
the Bntiih troops but two divisions were temponinly re 
puUcd and the entrenchments were only partly earned 
»hai It became loo dark to continue the fight The 
Bntish troops hoouacked on the haUJefield basing lost 
touch with one another and being still exposed to a spas- 
modic and harassing fire from the enemy’s ballencs. During 
that night of horrors as the Commander m-ChIcf acknow 
Icdgcd we were in a critical and penJous suto and there 
IS DO doubt that the Untish array came within an acc of 
a ruinous defeat But fortunately there was dissension In 
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lossa were ogam very severe, amounting to 5,383 killed and 
wounded. 

The army of the Uialsa was now vanquished, but the 
campaign HaH been a revelation. The magnificent fighting 
qualities of the Sikhs, and thmr skill as gunners and en- 
gineers, were for the first time appreciated. The war bjui 
lasted but fifty four days, but during that time there bad 
h.»en four pitched battles — the fiercest and m<vt desperately 
contested that Bntiah troops m India had ever been called 
upon to fight. Cntiasms were, perhaps mcvitably poised 
on Bntuh strategy m the campaign. Gough was said to 
have been too fond of frontal attacks and not to have 
reconnoitred suffiaently the Sikh positions but if British 
losses were heavy the battles were proportionately decisnc^ 
and the Indian army with rather a low proportion of Euro- 
pean troops, was meeting the finest fighting force it had 
ever encountered. 

Hardinge entered the captal, Lahore. The Sikhs by their 
absolute!) unpro>x>ked violation of Bntuh territory could have 
looked for hltle else than iho complete loss of their indepen- 
dence. But Harduigo stopped short of the annexation of 
the 1 unjab for two reasons m the first place respect was 
paid to the memory of Ranjit Singb, the old and futhful 
ally of Great Britain and second!) the Governor General 
doubted whether he was strong enough to occupy the whole 
countr) Shorn of some of their temtor) and limited os to 
the sue of the regular army they might maintain, the Sikhs 
were given one more chance to preserve ihmr national 
existence. By the treat) of peace concluded m March 1846 
all Sikh temtones to the left of the SuUaj with the JuUuodur 
Uexab (the land between the SuUaj and the Bus) were 
given up. An mdcmnily of one and a half millions was to 
be paid, or Kashmir ceded with half a mQlton, and the 
Luter altcTTUtivc was iho one actually accepted by the 
Sikhs. Kashmir was then handed over to Golab Singh 
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the Sikh ranks through the treacherous conduct of their 
leader, and when the dawn of December 22 came a deter- 
mined rush finally carried the entrenchments. Even so 
the danger was not past, for a fresh Sikh army under 
Tej Smgh appeared, but after makmg a reconnaissance in 
force he retired, not realizing that the British soldiers were 
fastmg, worn out with fatigue, and almost destitute of 
ammunition u The British losses amounted to 694 killed, 
includmg 103 oflScers, and 1,721 wounded. The Sikhs 
were estimated to have lost 8,000 men, and seventy-three 
guns were taken 

After this severe defeat the Sikhs retreated across the 
Sutlaj, but finding that the Bntish, who were waiting for 
heavy guns and ammunition to be brought up from Delhi, 
did not follow them, they recrossed the river, and one of 
their divisions made a dash on Ludhiana Sir Harry Smith 
(afterwards Governor of Cape Colony) was sent to inter- 
cept them, and, after suflfering a check ^t Buddewal . 
brilliantly defeated them at the battle of Ahwal on January 
28, 1846 He captured sixty-seven guns and drove the 
Sikhs in full rout back across the Sutlaj 

The final battle was fought on February 10 at Sobraon. 
a village on the Bntish bank of the river The Sikhs 
had constructed a position of extraordinary strength, and 
hoped to secure a retreat, if necessary, by a bndge of 
boats m their rear After a fierce artillery duel lasting 
two hours, the Sikh position was earned by storm, though 
only through fighting of the most desperate description 
The bndge of boats collapsed under the weight of the 
flying Sikh regiments, and a fearful scene of slaughter 
and vengeance ensued , nearly ten thousand of the enemy 
were shot down by grape and shrapnel in the bed of 
the river, which ran red with blood, the Bntish soldiers, 
infunated by the mutilation of their dead in former 
battles, refusing to heed the cries for quarter. Our own 
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finall y completed under British sway A crusade was made 
Sa/i female in&ntiod^ pnnuhment by mutilation, 
and all the other abuses of Sflth mle The burden of the 
land revenue was lightened and vexatious customs dues 
were abolished. But tboogfa these reforms brought relief 
to the common people, they were unpopular with the Sirdars. 
The Queen ifolher supported the rutiooal and anti foreign 
party with mtngues and plots, and it was found necessary 
in August 1847 to remove her from Lahore. The r emn a n t 
of the Khalsa army looked sullenly on, still unconnneed of 
Us infenonty to Bntish troops and attributing its late 
defeats to the treachery of its leaders. Revolt would 
probably have come sooner or later m any case , it was 
possibly hastened by the temporary withdrawal of Lawrence, 
who returned to England for a hard von holiday m January 
1848. Lord Hardinge returned with bun. His short 
admhustxnUoQ bad been almost wholly concerned with 
a8iurs ui the Punjab But he hod von laurels not only as 
a conqueror but as an economist, and after the war he had 
earned out bold reducuons in the army 50 ooo infan try 
beuig disbanded on the ground thaf the formidable forces of 
Gwahor and the Punjab had been vanquished and broken. 

The Earl of Dalhousio landed at Calcutta m January 
1848 He was in his thirty'-^ixth >car, the youngest Governor 
C encral that had hitherto held office. He had won a con- 
siderable reputation as President of the Board of Trade, 
but his great menial ({ualiUcs were os j-ct known to few 
WTiclhcf for good or ill, bo was destined to leave a deeper 
personal impress on the destinies of India than any of 
hu predecessors since Lord Wellesley At the \cr} 
begmiung he was highly tned for vuhm three months of 
hn arrival Ilirdmges pohc) of experimental forbearance 
in leaving the Sikhs a partial aulonomj had broken 
down, and the Punjab was aflame with rebellion. The 
national party among the Sikli chieftains as vre have seen, 
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Raja of Jammu, a Sikh chief who had been neutral in the 
war, for one million sterling The army was henceforward 
to be limited to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry Such 
were the penal clauses of the treaty An attempt had 
now to be made to support the government of the little 
Maharaja, and it was agreed that a British force should 
occupy the capital, Lahore, till the close of the year, during 
the reconstruction of the government. Colonel Henry 
Lawrence was left behind as Resident, with Lall Singh 
as first minister The Governor-General, now Viscount 
Hardmge, and the Commander-m-Chief, now Lord Gough, 
marched back in triumph to Calcutta with 250 captured Sikh 
guns to impress upon the peoples of India how severe had 
been the defeats inflicted upon the army of the Khalsa 
But the political position m the Punjab was still critical 
Fortunately, Henry Lawrence by his sympathetic adminis- 
tration and personality won a wonderful influence over 
many of the Sirdars, or chieftains, though he was from the 
first opposed and thwarted by the court party headed and 
instigated by the Queen Mother. Lall Singh was soon 
found to have been concerned in a treacherous attack on 
the Raja of Kashmir, and his dismissal was found neces- 
sary The friendly Sirdars themselves petitioned that the 
British garrison should not be removed at the end of the 
year, or the army of the Khalsa would again assert itself 
As a result, a new treaty was signed in December 1846 
setting up a Regency Council of eight Sirdars, and mam- 
taining British garrisons in the country for eight years till 
the Maharaja came of age Henry Lawrence was to pre- 
side over the Council, and therefore was in fact the ruler 
of the Punjab, a position of magmficent responsibility He 
gathered under him a famous staff of frontier officers, his 
brothers George and John Lamence, Abbott, Edwardes, 
Hodson, Nicholson, and Lumsden, and entered upon that 
wonderful work of civilizing the Punjab, which was to be 
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rebel m two engagement* and dro\'e bun Into ilultan m 
July Dalhoune supported these operatjons a* lar as he 
could, though be had not authorized them General ^Vbish 
and Edwardea began a regular siege of Mu lt a n , a very 
strong fortress, on September 7 Meanwhile the revolt 
throughout the Punjab wa* gradually spreading Tho 
Mahaiani wa* found to be m corTcspondcnco with Mulraj 
and wa* removed to Benares. The Bntish * Resident at 
Lahore sent Sher Smgh with a largo force to assiit the 
besieging army but it went over bodDy to the enemy on 
September 14, Tbe blockading forces were at once with 
drawn from the trenches, and the siege was not resumed 
for three months. At Lahore the Resident mamtained bis 
position with difficulty The old soldiers of the Khalsa 
docked everywhere to Join Sher Singh, orxl tho Sikh leaders 
entered into olJuncc with Dovt Muhammad, the Amir of 
Afghanistan, once thdr bitterest foe, buying hia aid by the 
surrender of Peshawar 

Tbe rising had now become a national one, and the 
British goremiuent were warranted m mceung it with all 
their power On October 10 the Governor-General made 
bis famous dccloraUon that, unwarned by precedent, on* 
influenced by example the Sikh nation has called for war 
and on my word, Sin they shall ha\-c it with a \-cngeance 
For the moment however, of necessity action lagged behind 
these brarc words. It was not till November 16 that Lord 
Cough crossed tbc KavL Six days later havmg g tmeked 
Sher Smgh at Ramnagar on the Cherub with charactcnitic 
impetuosity, he fought a drown battle. In January be ad 
Tinced to the Riser Jihlam, and on the »3tb attacked the 
Sikh army 30 000 in number, entrenched m a magnificent 
posiuon where our cavalry had little room to Dunoruvre. fhe 
battle of ChilunwaU has been graphically if somewhat on 
fairly, described as an cTcmng battle fought by a brave old 
mao m a passion* It was long behcred t^t tbe Com 
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had long been viewing with impatient and ill-concealed 
distrust the beneficent — but to them unpalatable — results 
of Bntish influence The first outbreak occurred at Multan 
m the south-A\est of the Punjab, where the Sikh Governor, 
Mulraj, took up arms, after his followers, probably with his 
complicity, had barbarously murdered two young British 
officers Although Mulraj proclaimed a religious war and 
summoned ifll true Sikhs to flock to his banner, Dalhousie 
decided on the advice of Lord Gough, who was m this 
case unusually cautious, that operations must be postponed 
till the cold weather Most authonties have held that, had 
Henry Lawrence been at Lahore and Lord Hardmge at 
Calcutta, troops would have been moved up at once and 
the insurrection would probably have spread no further. It 
was, however, a very difficult point for a Governor-General 
to decide, who had only been three months m the country, 
and had not yet made himself so absolutely conversant 
with Indian affairs as he afterwards became It is per- 
missible to surmise that a year later Dalhousie,, with his 
prompt and masterful will, would have overruled the Com- 
mander-m-Chief instead of supporting him There was, 
however, a good pohtical reason for inaction, which is some- 
times forgotten, it waS theoretically the duty of the Sikh 
government at Lahore to punish Mulraj, who had nsen 
agamst their authority, and, at any rate, till they proved 
unable or unwillmg to demand reparation for the outrage 
on Bntish subjects, the British government would legally 
have no right to interfere 

Though the supreme government therefore nghtly for 
the time withheld its hand, a young heutenant, Herbert 
Edwardes, employed under the Sikh Council of Regency, 
who was engaged in settlmg some distncts beyond the 
Indus, hastily gathered together what levies he could, and 
attacked Mulraj, bemg, as he said himself, ‘very like a 
Scotch terrier barking at a tiger’. He defeated the Sikh 
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wa» 50,000 strong, but tim time the position wa* carduUy 
reconnoitred, and Gough mij prerafled open to make 
proper use of hii artfllcry The mfontry attack was not 
dehrered till a tremendons bombardment had sDecced the 
Sith battenea. The enemy was pnt to flight and a brillmnt 
and relentless purftut mode the battle completely decisive. 
Meanwhile after a despetate resistance the town of Multan 
was stormed, and Mulra), who hod retreated fo the atadcl, 
was finally forced to surrender i tt discretK^ On March 1 2 
Sher Singh and the remnant of the Khalsa army laid down 
their arms, and the Afghan forces of Dost hruhammad, which 
had taken no eflective part fn the war were chased back to 
thdr hflli. 

Dalhoune, who received a Marquisate, hod next to settlo 
the future of the country The practicnl courses of acbon 
were Qnt, the reHStabluhment of the Halu/ pffi before the 
ruing, with possibly the annexation of the province of 
Multan secondly the permanent adnunistrahOD of the 
country by fintish officials, the Maharaja maintaining the 
titular sovenagnty only thirdly the mco^xiration of tho 
whole of the Punjab into British dominion Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Lord EUenboroogb were strongly opposed to 
annexation, and the Cabinet mehned to thar way of thipl, 
ing, though Dalhouce could get no very clear lead from 
them. Dalhousfo considered that the f^t course would 
have given the Sikh nation better terms than they had any 
nght to expect, and would have savoured of weakness on 
the part of Great Qntain As regards the second, be had 
no Jove for those titular pageantries and shadowy torerdgih 
ucs which had done so much ui the past to embarr^ 
Bnlbh statcimansh/p accordingly on his own responsi 
bilit) he an n e xe d tho whole of the Punjab by proclamation 
on March 39 1849 — a momentous Hep which finally earned 
the froniicfs of Dntish Indu to their rutural limits, the base 
of the mountains of Afgbaimtan. He endeavoured to meet 
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mander-m-Chief, vingeted at being tired upon by the Sikh 
gunners, gave up his original intention of a reconnaissance 
and a flank movement on the morrow, and ordered a frontal 
attack His tactics vv ere almost unanimously condemned at 
the time, and Dalhousie in a private letter to the President 
of the Board of Control wrote, ‘ the conduct of this action 
IS beneath the criticism even of a* militiaman like myself’ ^ 
!Mr R S liait, m his recent biography of Lord Gough, 
claims to have shown on the evidence of his subject's diary 
and correspondence that there was no sudden change of 
plan, and that the story of his ‘ Irish blood ’ being roused by 
bullets fallmg near him is apocryphal Pie also contends, 
though here no doubt his defence is more open to question, 
that the alteration in the Sikh formation made it impossible 
to retreat and unsafe to encamp, and that the mistakes m 
the battle were due to subordinates ^ Wherever the responsi- 
bility lay, mistakes were undoubtedly made The result of 
the battle was that, though the Sikhs after a desperate resis- 
tance abandoned their lines, they only retreated three miles 
m good order with the loss of twelve guns , on the other 
hand, a British brigade was repulsed with fearful loss, four 
guns captured, the colours of three regiments taken, and 
some cavalry squadrons disgracefully routed British losses 
m killed and wounded amounted to 2,357 men and eighty- 
nine officers 

The account of the battle made 'a painful impression at 
home, and Sir Charles Napier was hurried out to supersede 
Lord Gough as Commander-in-Chief , but before he could 
arrive the latter rehabilitated his reputation and ended the 
w'ar by a bnlliant stroke The battle of Gujrat, ‘ the battle 
of the guns’, was fought on February 22 The Sikh army 

^ The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie By Sir WiHiam Lee- 
Wamer, vol 1, p 188 

^ The Lift and Campaigns of Hugh, first Viscount Gough, vol u, 
pp. 3 T 1-44 
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and jImpJe caxlc of cnramal and avil procedure, Jiuted to a 
prumtive political otgaauatioo, insfead of the cumbroui and 
complicated rcguladonj of the older promces, was drawn 
up. The most wonderful tribute to the lucccn of these 
zneaiurej wa* the matenal pnwperjty and the contentment 
of the people. Wthin three years of the desperate valour 
and gnm carnage of Qulunwala, Sikh soldicn were fighting 
for the Company m Burma of thar own free w^ll, and, when 
a hiUc later the Mutiny threatened the eautence of Bntish 
dominions in India and ofiered to all subject peoples an 
unequalled opportunity for vengeance on then conquerors, 
the Punjab never faltered m its loyalty 
The credit for these splendid results must be shared 
between Lord Dalhoade and his subordinates, but tho 
Govcmor-GcneraJ plaj-ed perhaps the predominant part. 
Though tho plan of a Board was not adopted for that pur 
pose, os was onco aroneously supposed, it >et enabled him 
to inspire the policy of the commissioners and control their 
work. This was especially the case since there early appeared 
a cleavage of opinion between the brothers Lawrcnca The 
elder was inclined to favour the Sirdars, or Sikh aristocracy, 
who were devoted (o him personal!) and to press on with 
nulcnal impiw uncnls regardless of the cost to the rtn'cnue. 
John Lawrence bad more s>'nipathy with the peasants than 
tho chieftains, and os guardian of the pubhc purse brought 
forward many practical objections to his brother's pet 
schemes. Not tUi nearly three years hod elapsed did these 
(Mercoccs prow a senous bar to adminutrotioo. But early 
in 1S53 the two brothers mutually agreed that it would be 
better for one of them to ga Dalhousic believing, m spite 
of Henry s many fine quahtie^ that John, ‘take him all in 
all was the better man removed tho elder hrolher, to his 
deep chagnn, to Uajputana as agent for the Governor 
General, abolis h ed tho Board that bod served its purpose, 
ind nude John Lawrence Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. 
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the argument that Duhp Singh, being a minor, could not 
justly be held responsible for the misdeeds of his subjects, 
by granting him a generous pension of ^^50,000 a year. 
The child \\as given an English education, ultimately 
embraced Christianity, and lived the life of an English land- 
lord on an estate in Norfolk The Sikhs submitted to their 
lot more quietly than any one had anticipated, and as regards 
the material nresult the policy of the annexation was abun- 
dantly justified 

To settle the new province a Board of three commis- 
sioners was set up, consisting of Sir Henry Lawrence as 
President, his brother John, and Charles Mansel, who was 
replaced m 1851 by Robert Montgomery Dalhousie would 
have preferred a single head, but he felt himself bound not 
to pass over Sir Henry Lawrence, and though he appreciated 
his fine and chivalrous character he did not consider him 
competent to take sole charge To him was especially 
entrusted the ‘ political ’ work, 1 e negotiations with the 
chiefs, the disarming of the country, and the levying of the 
new Sikh regiment To his brother John was given the 
settlement of the land revenue, while the third commissioner 
was mainly concerned with judicial matters Fifty-six sub- 
ordinates, the pick of the services, civil and military, formed 
the staff of the new province, and helped to carry out the 
settlement of the Punjab, which was destined to be one of 
the most brilliant administrative achievements of Enghsh- 
men in the East The people were disarmed A line of 
fortresses was earned along the north-west frontier Road? 
were constructed throughout the province, the most notable 
being that which connected Lahore with Peshawar — a triumph 
of engmeermg skill Canals were made both for transport and 
imgation ’ The land tax was reduced from a half of the 
value of the produce to about a quarter All mternal impost? 
on the transport of goods were swept away. Slavery, 
thuggee, and dacoity were finally stamped out, and a clear 
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ultuoatum wu *cnt to the 0)urt of Ava, de m^din g com* 
pcnsation and an indemnity of £100,000 under threat of 
war The home aathoritie* coandered the tone of thu 
too peremptory , but DaJhouue defended it on the 
ground no Indian potentate would attend to any com- 
mand coarcyed as a European power woujd word Jt and 
there little doubt he would gladly have avoided 
what he called the ‘ mortification of war tVt the same 
time he was determined, if war should come, that It should 
be waged before the rami »et m. No answer having been 
vouchsafed to the British ultimatum, Dalhousie pressed on 
preparations for war with extraordinary energy and thorough- 
ness. He superintended nearly every detail himself, for he 
was deteruuned that the mistakes and blunders of the first 
war should not be repeated. The commissnnat and trans- 
port were thoroughly well organized. Every precauQoo to 
enure the comfort and health of the troops was elaborately 
thought out ^Vllllln eight weelu iiom the commencement 
of warllLo preparations, the fiodfia appeared ofi'Kongoon 
Martaban was quickly captured. The great pagoda of 
Rangoon was stormed 00 Apnl 14 Bosscio fell a month 
later The Commandcrin.^c£ General Godwin, sent 
a force to reconnoitre Promo but did not advance thither, 
fcanng to endanger his communications. The Go'cmor 
General himtclf proceeded to Rangoon m September and 
determined that Promc should bo lakca It was occupied 
m Oaober already captured but besieged by the 

Burmese, was Anally relieved in November and miitary 
operations were thus concluded. Dalhousie pressed upon 
(he Court of Directors thu necessity of annexing the pro- 
vince of Pegu, partly because wo could hardly abandon 
those of the inhabitants of that pronnee, who had gladly 
Welcomed Bnush protection, to the fiendish cniclUes of the 
Burmese. The Court accepted this suggestion, but put him 
m a diificulty b;^ requiring either that the ccscon of Pegu 
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th:e dootbine op lapse 

The second war of Dalhousie’s administration was waged 
on the far eastern frontier It arose out of his determina- 
tion to protect the interests of the merchants who, trusting 
to the Treaty of 1826, had settled on the southern coast of 
Burma For some time they had been subject to petty 
persecutions at the hands of the Governor of Rangoon, who 
did every thmg possible to impede their trade, and in 1851 
they applied for redress to Calcutta Dalhousie sent a 
fngate to Rangoon to demand compensation Many con- 
sidered this action needlessly provocative, and even John 
Lawrence mote meaningly, ‘ Why did you send a commo- 
dore to Burma if you wanted peace?’ while Dalhousie 
himself aftenvards admitted ‘these commodores are too 
combustible for negotiations ’ ^ But since the Bntish govern- 
ment had long ceased to maintain a Resident at the court 
of Ava, omng to the msults to which they were subjected, 
there was perhaps no other means of showing the Brnmese 
authorities that the matter was one of urgency Even as it 
was, they ignored the representations of the commodore and 
his demands for compensation and fired upon him, when he 
rather injudiciously detamed a royal vessel and proclaimed 
the blockade of the ports. They thus brought upon them- 
selves the vigorous action of the Governor-General, an 

* Life of the Marquts of Dalhousie, Sir William Lee-Wamer, 
vol 1, pp 417-18 
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fence down to 1813, when native states were treated as 
reaDy foreign and not interfered with^ secoodi) that of 
subordinate isolation from 1813 to 1857, when the states 
were protected but their mtemal oflairs were left entirely to 
themselves and tlurdly that of subordinate union from 
1857 to the present day when none are penniUed to suffer 
from the rnismle of theif chiefiL Now in the first stage the 
oppressed subjects had at least the remedy qf rebellion, m 
the last they con appeal to the strong arm of the suzerain. 
In the middle stage they had no itdresa. The British 
government often found itself conftonted by the unpleasant 
dOernma of either breailng iu agreements with nahve rulers 
or aUowmg their subjects to be down-trodden. 

Dalhousie, girding against thu state of things, sought a 
way out and found it m the frunoas doctrine of lapse the 
pnnciple of which had been distinctly recognized before bis 
time. U was that m dependent states or those that owed 
tbeir t'ery ezistetKe to Bntish power the soereignty, when 
the natural heirs of the rojid Imo came to an end, passed 
had or lapsed to the supremo power The question, 
howcNcr was complicated by that of adoption. All childless 
Hindus were accustomed to adopt sons whose mam duty it 
was to perform those funeral nias vnibout which the dead 
man would find no rest m the hereafter DaJhousio claimed 
undoubtedly wuh perfect concctncss, that the sovtreignt> of 
a ruler could not pass to a son adopted without the consent 
of the suzerain He held that, m view of the abuses to which 
nauvu rule was so fatally luble, *thc Dnush gotemment m 
the cxerasc of a wise and sound policy is bound not to put 
aside or neglect such rq,htful opportunities of acquiring 
icmiory or rmenuc as may from time to lime present them 
selves, whether they ansc from the bpsc of subordinate 
states b) the bilun, of all heui of every description what 
soever Of from the (ailuro of hun natural where the 
succession can be sustained only by the sanction of the 
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should be regularly made m a treaty, or else that an advance 
should be made to Ava and the whole country subjugated 
Dalhousie realized that an advance to Ava 600 miles 
from our base was a chimerical scheme, even had the 
requisite transport and supplies been forthcoming, which 
they were not On the other hand, any treaty with the 
barbaric court of Ava would be as ‘ flimsy as the paper on 
which It is traced’ , he therefore took his own strong line, 
and when his overtures for a treaty produced no response, 
proclaimed the anne\ation of Pegu, or Lower Burma, on 
December 20, 1852 The results completely justified his 
bold action. Though the Burmese never formally recog- 
nized the cession of territory, they were too cowed to resent 
it in arms The administration of the new province under 
Major Arthur Phayre was highly successful , but it was 
clearly proved that the ceded terntory w'as large enough to 
tax his energies fully for many years Granted that Burma 
was destined ultimately to pass under Bntish sway, it was 
better, as Dalhousie declared, to take a second bite of the 
cherry Dalhousie indeed experienced the usual fate of 
statesmen in being attacked from either side , for while 
some thought he had not gone far enough, others con 
sidered he had gone much too far , and he and the Court 
of Directors were roundly trounced for their love of tern- 
tonal aggrandizement, but all the evidence goes to show 
that neither the Governor-General nor the home authonties 
desired annexation for its own sake The new province 
extended as far north as Myede fifty miles beyond Prome 
Westward it was bounded by the hills of Arakan and east- 
ward roughly by the river Salwen Independent Burma 
was now shut off altogether from the sea, and the whole 
coast-lme of the Bay of Bengal from Cape Comonn to the 
Malay Peninsula passed under British control 

Sir William Lee-Warner has noticed three epochs in 
British relations with native states, first that of the ‘nng 
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Without hoo, but that bemg so, it would have been more 
apedient sometimes for the paramount power not to have 
exerted its fall nghti. It mast be remembered also that 
lapse was not the onlj means by which Dolhoosie increased 
Bntuh donniuon , oppcaenta might say with some platm 
bihty tHjr, if the doctnne of lapse did not apply to all sta t e s, 
other principles, os m the case of Oudh could readily bo 
appealed to when Great Bniam desued a pretext An 
impartial cntic, whDe fully recognmng the high and pure 
motives of the Gorertjor-General, will not deny that there 
was abundant reason for uneasiness m the mmds of native 
rulers, and there Is much evidence to show that such 
uoeaslnesi did, as a matter of fact, exist Finally os hts 
latest bvogmpher admits, Lord Dolhoone was sometimes 
rather unguarded and Injuduaous in the language he em- 
ployed. The states that actually passed under Bntub sway 
by lapse were Sotora m 1848, Joitpur and Sombalpur m 
1849, Baghat m 1850, Udaipur m 1853 Jhansi m 1853, 
and Nagpur fa 1S54 In the case of three at leasts and 
these the most uuportont, no vohd objectn>n could be toVen 
to Lord Dalhouiie's policy eilbcr on the score of expediency 
or legal right Saiara was purely the creatioo of the British 
government It bod been bestowed os a pnocipahty on the 
rcprcscnlatire of the bouse of Sivaji by laard Hastings In 
1819 after the overthrow of the Peshwa, and its cxutcnce 
had always bt^ an embarrassment to the Presidency of 
Bomba) with which it was now incorporated. Jhansi was 
a iributar) and dependent state in BunddLhand which had 
also passed under Bnmh sway among Baji Raos other 
dominions. It had been revived more than once, but on 
this occasion the belated adoption of the last Raja was set 
oiidc fhc widowed Rani was pensioned, but In the Mutui) 
took a dreadful revenge for the loss of her throne bj the 
nuisacTCof every huropcan who fell Into her hands. Nagpur 
Wat by far the moil important of ail the lapsed states. 
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government being given to the ceremony of adoption 
according to Hindu law The government is bound, in 
duty as well as m policy, to act on every such occasion with 
the purest integrity, and in the most scrupulous observance 
of good faith When even a shadow of doubt can be shown, 
the claim should at once be abandoned.’^ It must be 
remembered in the first place that tlie doctrine was not 
invented by palhousie , the principle at any rate had been 
recognized as early as 1834 secondly, that he applied it 
only to dependent states — those which had been avowedly 
dependencies of some suzerain conquered by Great Britain 
or had been actually established by her thirdly, that in 
applying the doctrine he was animated by compassion for 
the peoples of the feudatory states as well as by a desire for 
territorial aggrandizement It is not true, as has been so 
often said, that all native states w'ere in danger of falling 
under British sway, for Dalhousie clearly recognized the 
right of those rulers, whose sovereignty dated back before 
the Bntish regime, to adopt heirs freely 

On the other hand it is equally to be remembered that 
there was some technical difficulty in deciding which states 
were dependent and which were not, and the Governor- 
General’s decision was sometimes overruled, as in the case 
of Karauli, secondly, that whatever may have been the 
facts, the natives did undoubtedly believe that the existence 
of all native pnncipalities was threatened As Mr Innes 
well says, ‘ there was fully adequate precedent for every one 
of his annexations But his predecessors had acted on 
the general pnnciple of avoiding annexation if it could be 
avoided , Dalhousie acted on the general principle of 
annexing if he could do so legitimately ’ ^ It was accidental, 
no doubt, that just at this time so many native rulers died 

* The Life of the Maiquts of Dalhousie, Sir W Lee-Wamer, 
vol 11, p 1 16 

* A Short History of the Bntish in India, A D Innes, p 279. 
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higher political grounds it would hare been extremely impel 
me to annex thejo onaent Rajput states, and it is perhaps 
surpnnng that the Go^'cmor-Gcneral e>er suggested lU 
Besides these actual acquisitions of new tmitory I^rd 
Dolhousie swept away certain titular sovereignties which had 
long ceased to ha\-e any real meanmg, on the ground that 
they might at any Ome become ft nucleus and rallying 
ground for scdiuoas agitation. Since i8oi ^he Nawab of 
the Carnatic had been avowedly a roi faut/ani , in 1853 on 
the death of a holder of the title, Dalhouiie supported the 
contention of the ilodras government, that no successor 
should be rccogruxed. He maintained that the treaty of 
i 3 oi created merely a personal, and not a hereditary dtle, 
which had only been rc-granted m 1819 and 1835 by the 
indulgence of the BnUib government This deculoD was 
parhaJly roersed m 1867 when the claimant to the Nawab- 
ship was pensioned and allowed to adopt the semi'roj'al 
style of Pnnee of Arcot The regal title was also oboUshed 
m the case of Tanjore, whose last Raja died m 1855 leaving 
only daughters. Dalhoodc would gladly ha\c arranged for 
the abolmon of the Mughal s title at Delhi but m this 
respect he was overruled by the Court. Finallj on the 
death of Baji Rao, the cx Pcshira, in 1 853 Dolhousie refused 
to continue to an adopted son, afterwards known as the 
notorious Nana Sahib, the hugo pension of £80,000 which 
Sir John Malcolm had unwisely granted. 

The annexation of Oudb falls under the head neither of 
conquest lapse uor abolition of purely titular sovereignties. 
Since Lonl Wdicsiejs famous treaty of 1801 Oudh had 
been a prolt-cicd feudatory state with full internal mdepen 
dcncc. Power without rcsponabiht) was thus given to the 
ruler of Oudh (on whom the title of King was conferred by 
Lord Hastings m 1819X and the dcgcocration of the native 
odmumlration followed its dreary and normal course m such 
case*, fhe court was given up to viaous luxury and puente 
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Conquered in i8i8, Hastings had given back the forfeited 
kingdom to a prince of the royal house The last Raja died 
m 1853, leaving neither collateral heirs nor adopted son 
There was no need assuredly for the British government to 
grant away the sovereignty again Of the political advantage 
to Great Britam of the annexation there could be no doubt 
Nagpur compnsed territory of 80,000 square miles with a 
population 0^4,000,000 , its possession gave us the finest 
cotton lands m India, and complete control of the land 
route from Calcutta to Bombay On the other hand it 
might be pleaded that, as one of the great states of the 
Maratha confederacy, its annexation was bound to prompt 
misgivings m the hearts of other native rulers, who might 
not appreciate the subtle distinction — not always clear even 
to western minds — between ‘dependent’ states and ‘pro- 
tected allies’ Yet, on the whole, it may be concluded that 
the advantages of annexation m this case ouhveighed the 
disadvantages The public auction of the jewels and furni- 
ture of the royal house, which made such an unfortunate 
impression, was a tactless blunder and one that might well 
have been avoided In the other four cases mentioned there 
was some legitimate doubt as to whether they, properly 
speakmg, fell under the definition of dependent states, and 
m regard to Udaipur m the Central Provinces it was fairly 
clear that, if heirs failed, the sovereignty lapsed to the Raja 
of Sarguja, not to the Company In any event the states 
were small, and the gam of subjecting them to British rule 
hardly compensated for the uneasiness caused to surroundmg 
chiefs In the case of Baghat, a Cls-Sutlaj hill state, and 
Udaipur, Dalhousie’s decision was aftenvards reversed by 
Lord Canning Finally the home government refused to 
approve of Dalhousie’s tentative proposal to annex the little 
Rajput state of Karauli, on the ground that it was ‘a pro- 
tected ally ’ and not ‘ dependent ’ They were undoubtedly 
right, and Dalhousie at once accepted their decision, on 
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di»llov>ed thi3 treat) but Lord AucUand onl> informed the 
King of the disallowance of one clause^ and by an inexcusable 
piece of carelessness the treaty was actuall) included in a 
subsequent govemment publication and was referred to as 
still in force by succeeding GovemoivGenenil- Upon Lord 
Dalhouce was thrust the invidious task of explaining to the 
King that the treaty which ho and former Govemori- 
General had believed to be in force smee 183, had really 
been abrogated two years after that date, and of expressing 
a tardy regret that lha communication of this fact had been 
inad\‘crtently neglected- Such mlserablo and unpardonable 
romnanagemiait obviously gate too much ground to those 
who held that the annexation of Oudh was 'a gross breach 
of national Cuth But for this the home outhontica, and 
not Lord Dalboune, were responsible. He would gladly 
have aNOided the necessity of cnrryiDg out tbo annexation 
but nobly ^oIuntecred to settle the question with all the 
wught his aght j'ears' rule hod given him rather than leave 
the task to a successor newly arrived m India. Outram m 
vain attempted to induce the King to abdicate the annexa 
Uon was proclaimed on Fcbruaiy 13, 1856 and a generous 
pension was settled on the deposed monarch 
Only the briefest mention can bo made of iho great 
mtcmal reforms initutcd and developed by Lord Dalbouiic. 
He opened the first Indian railway planned under Lord 
Hardingc, and set up the first telegraph wuc — the accursed 
ttnng that strangled us , os one of the mutineers called it 
Ho set up the Public Works Department, and established 
a cheap and uniform postage scmcc over the length and 
breadth of India he was called upon to carry out the 
famous cducatjonaJ dispatch of JuJy which aketebed 

m outline a complete scheme of public education controlled 
and aided, and m part directly managed by the state 

W hen Lord Dalbousic left India his health was ob>^ous]y 
Juilercd by hii umpanng labours, and ho died in iSfio after 
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amusements The people were oppressed , a special feature 
of misgovernment in Oudh was that many of the landowners, 
or ‘ talukdars who were mainly Rajput in ongin, resisted 
m their fortified strongholds the officers and disorderly 
armies of the King, and preyed on the hapless peasantry 
and weaker members of their own class For many years 
the disorder had been going from bad to worse Successive 
Governors-Gfeneral had given solemn warmng to the ruling 
house, especially Lord William Bentinck in 1831 and Lord 
Hardmge in 1847 But all without the least effect Of the 
need of drastic intervention on behalf of a down-trodden 
people there can be no doubt Colonel Sleeman in 1851 
(though Dalhousie’s cntics declared he was sent forth as the 
‘ missionary of a foregone conclusion ’) and Colonel Outram 
m 1854, both as a rule supporters of native dynasties and 
opposed to the pohcy of lapse, reported that the condition 
of Oudh was deplorable and could hardly be worse Lord 
Dalhousie himself was in favour of takmg over the adminis- 
tration and leavmg to the Kang his nommal sovereignty with 
his palace, rank, and titles But the home authorities over- 
ruled him and decided on annexation In this particular 
case they were undoubtedly wrong and the Governor-General 
nght Lord Dalhousie would never have suggested the 
recognition of a titular sovereignty, to which as we have 
seen he was generally much opposed, had it not been for 
strong countervailing reasons These were first, the un- 
swervmg loyalty of the Oudh dynasty to Bntish rule ever 
smce the treaty of 1801 . secondly, the fact that the Kmg 
of Oudh could with some reason maintam that annexation 
involved the repudiation of treaty obhgations The facts 
are mvolved and obscure, but may bnefly be stated thus — 
In 1837 Lord Auckland had concluded a treaty with the 
Kmg of Oudh bmdmg him either to introduce reforms or to 
hand over the administration to the Bntish government while 
retaming the sovereignty Now the Court of Directors 
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Lord Canning, \\ho succeeded the Marquis of Dalhousie 
m February 1856, had won a reputation for scholarship 
at Oxford and for statesmanlike ability as Postmaster- 
General He was capable and industrious but somei^hat 
diffident oT his own powers, and not personally ambitious 
Slow in making up his mind to any particular course of 
action, and conscientious almost to a fault, when he had 
once chosen his ground he defended it skilfully and held 
It w'lth tenacity. Seeing many sides to every question and 
an adept at w'eighing evidence, he possessed the judicial 
rather than the administrative temperament He hid a 
warm heart under a reserved and cold manner Had his 
lot been cast in peaceful times he would have been an 
ideal head for the Indian government, but he was called 
upon to deal wuth one of the most terrible crises that 
ever confronted a statesman Some of his actions were 
open to cnticism, and have been freely cnticized but on 
the whole he emerged nobly from the appalling ordeal to 
which he was subjected If he lacked the danng resolution, 
impenous will, and personal force of Dalhousie, he displayed 
a splendid constancy under taunts and misrepresentation, 
and he possessed a curious power of detaching himself 
from the influences and passions of the moment m solving 
intncate problems 

It appeared at first as though a central Asian question 
might chiefly engage the new Governor-General’s- attention 
In 1855 the British minister at Teheran had been driven 
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India ' On the other hand, to use a hackneyed yet useful 
phrase he had the defects of his quahUe*. He possibly 
attempted to do more than any one man. however able, 
could do. There was not much field left to his sobordi 
nates except to cany out his rather impenooswilL Though 
he freely supported men with whom he was m complete 
agreement, he was somewhat intolerant of 6ngmal ideas. It 
Is only fair to remember that there was an opposition In India 
to manj tendenaes of his policy and not a factious opposi 
non onl) but one based on reasoned pnnaples. Men like 
Henry Lawrence, Low Sleeman and Outram, while freely 
adraitung his splendid qualities, considered that he would 
ha\'e done better to pay more heed to native feelings and 
prejudices even at the cost of sacrificing some of his most 
valuable reforms. He had more downright opponents. 
The lelicn and dunes of Sir Charles Napier show to what 
a pitch enmity between able and high minded men can 
be earned. In the controversy between them few doubt 
that on the whole Dalhousie was right, and Napier wrong 
The bttcr as we have seen m the case of Sind had an 
almost Imutlew capaaty for seeing only the right on his 
own side and only the wrong on that of hii opponents. 
But the collision between these two strong men, due to the 
tact that Napier altered the pay of the troops and disbanded 
regiments without consulting the Gotemor-General and 
CoutKil was doubl) unfortmutc. It seems undoubtedly 
true that Sir Charles Napier had some premonitory warnings 
of mutinous discontent in the sepoy 0x011.01, Kailas tmt 
consistent m his siatemenu on the point, and greatly 
exaggerated them for controversial reasons For tlic same 
reasons Ualhousie refused even In consider them. Had 
Napier liecn more temperate m his warnings and Dalhouiie 
more ready to listen to advice the whole question might 
have been opened and scaled instead of being obscured by 
heated manifestoes lUshing minutes, and bitter enmities 
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view seems most nearly to approximate to the truth We 
may assume, therefore, that the rising was mainly military 
m origm, but that it occurred at a time when, for various 
reasons, there was much social and pohtical discontent, and 
that the mutineers were promptly jomed by mterested 
adventurers, who tned to give it a particular direction 
to suit their own schemes Fortunately for British dominion 
in India thore was no single national cause to which the 
agitators could appeal The fabric of British power was 
built over the ashes of waning factions and race enmities 
The Mutmy was exploited alike to revive the vanished 
glories of the Mughal Empire — the foe of aU Hindu 
prmcipalities — and to re-establish the power of the Maratha 
Peshwa — the hereditary rebel against Mughal authonty 
The fact that the political direction of the Mutmy first fell 
into the hands of men who replaced Bahadur Shah upon 
his impenal throne, was enough in itself to alienate the 
sympathies of all Hmdu states The attempt to summon 
back the ghost of Maratha supremacy was, as it were, only 
the political second thought of the Mutmy, and came too 
late for success, when the back of the rebelhon was broken 
and the cause of the insurgents was obviously waning 
The causes of the Mutmy may be summed up under the 
headings, pohtical, social, religious, and military, but if the 
view adopted above is the right one, it is obvious that 
the latter alone can properly be considered to have brought 
about the actual outbreak , the other headings apply rather 
to the general unrest of the time which afforded so favourable 
1 field for that movement to develop and spread 
To deal with the political causes first There can be no 
doubt that Dalhousie’s annexations and the doctnne of 
lapse h ad caused a thnll of uneasiness and suspicion 
throughout India This fact does not necessanly involve 
any condemnation of the late Governor-General’s policy 
In all great reforms some vested interests must be alienated, 
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away by insulting treatmeoL In the following jTttr Pcman 
forces occupied Herat — a breach of the treaty of 1814, 
Cannntg was ordered by the home government to declare 
war in the name of the Company A Bntish erpeditioa 
was sent to the Persian Gulfi captured Bushirc and inflicted 
several defeats on the enemy Finally a peace was made 
in May by which Persia agreed to evacuate Herat and 
interfere no more in Afghan aflims. This short war, and 
two treaties made in 1855 and 1857 with Dost Muhammad 
(signed by Sir John Lawrence but really due to Herbert 
Edwardcs) were of importance os winning the favour of the 
Afghan chief and preventing him from embarmssing us 
dunng the Mutiny The victonoua troops on their return 
found work to do on a grimmer field, for the sepoys had 
broken out m the meantime. 

There are two roam news of the ongin and meaning 
of the Indian Muuoy one, that it was a mere military 
nsir^ the other that it was a widespread conspiracy 
carefully organised for the erverthrow of Bntish power The 
men with the best opportunity of Judging came to dia 
rncmcally opposite i-icws on this point Sir John Lawrence 
held that the Mirtinj had Us ongin in the army and that 
its proximate cause was the cartndge affur and nothing 
else. It was not atlnbutablc to any onteccdcnl conspiracy 
whatcixir although it was afterwards taken advantage of 
by disaiTected persons to compass thar own ends The 
new of Sir James Oulram is almost the exact ontithcats of 
this he believed that It was the result of a Muhammadan 
conspiracy making capital of Hindu grievances. The car 
tndfic Inadenl merely preapitated the Mutiny before it 
had been thoroughly organi/ed and before adequate arrange- 
ments had been made for making tin. Muuoy a first step to 
a popular insurrection 

On the whole In spite of the fact that in some distnets 
the people seem to have risen before the sepoys Lawrence s 
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grant was only made to Baji Rao for life, and in the course 
of the thirty-five years during which he enjoyed the pension, 
he had accumulated a large fortune which Nana Sahib 
inhented But, m the eyes of Hindus, Nana Sahib had 
succeeded to the office and privileges of the Peshwaship , 
the withdrawal of the pension made him the bitter and 
relentless foe of British rule, and was widely resented by 
his countrymen as an act of injustice During the early 
months of 1857 Nana Sahib was moving to and fro from 
Delhi to Lucknow, a sinister figure, weaving a web of 
,intngue and sending his emissaries far and wide to enlist 
support and foster every movement of revolt 
/ Secondly, from the social aspect, every annexation of 
a native state not only deposed a reigning house but still 
further limited the rapidly narroiving field m which men of 
Indian race could display their pohtical and administrative 
talents In the pacification of conquered territories, and in 
the land settlements earned out in recent years, the claims 
of native anstocracies had been severely scrutmized by 
zealous officials, whose aim, m many ways laudable, was to 
protect the ryot, or peasant, from exaction and deal with 
him directly instead of through hereditary revenue collectors 
and middlemen Bentmek’s resumption of rent-free tenures 
had regained for the state much revenue that had been 
fraudulently withheld, but it had also reduced to poverty 
many landowners whose title-deeds had been lost or who 
had held their estates by long prescnptive right In the 
five years precedmg the Mutiny the famous Inam commis- 
sion at Bombay (1 e a commission to inquire into rent-free 
tenures) had confiscated 20,000 estates In Oudh, above all, 
serious social unrest had been caused by the changes, many 
of them inevitable, that followed on annexation Unfortu- 
nately, Sir James Outram, under vhom the transformation 
was bemg smoothly worked, left Oudh m Apnl 1856, and 
was succeeded by an energetic, just, but unsympathetic 
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ftud It n argnable that, but for the blunder of the greased 
cartndges, the pohtical discontent would have been allayed 
by tune and never have passed beyond the stage of a vague 
unrest But some Englishmen in India had uttered warn- 
ings of the dangers ahead. Colond Slec nu m in 1853 had 
written words that future events made prophetic ‘’Hie native 
states I consider to be breakwaters, and when they are all 
swept away we shall be left to the mercy of ourdintive army 
which may not always be suffiaently under our control 
Since Lord Dalhousie entered upon ofEce, the great Sikh 
power had finally fallen Oudh, the premier Muhammadan 
state, had been annexed , Sataia, the onginai seat of 
Sivaji, and Nagpur one of the gresLtest slates of the Maratha 
pentareby had been absorbed- Little indeed was left of 
the majesty of the Mughal Empire, but even that was 
dirninuhed, for it hod been ordained that on the death of 
tlie titular king of Delhi his successor was to leave his 
oncestnU palace and eschew somethmg of his royal splen 
dour In private unguarded words were often used which 
might well lead to the comicuon that Bnush policy had 
embarked on on unscrupulous course of oggnindacmcnt 
This, os wc ha^'C seen, was far from the truth but native 
hearers could hardl) be expected to discnramate between 
autlionlati\e ftalcments and such language, half }c3t half 
earnest, as that used for instance by Sir Charles Napier 
in his private correspondence Ucrc I Emperor of India 
for twelve )*car», she should be traversed by raftwayi and 
have her nvcri bridged. No Indian Trinco should exist 
The Ninra should be no more heard of Nepal would 
be ours. ' ^^e have seen th at Dalhousie KnH ^fnwLtn 
continu cjoJ^am-S ahiK the nHnptrfi ^nn nf the ex Feshwti. 
Hhc~Kuge pensio n that had been granted to the biter by 
Vir joh^ Malcolm In this he was perfectly justified, for the 
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' /Lastly, we must take into account the condition of the 
^epoy army. The disparity in numbers between European 
and Indian troops had lately been growing greater , when 
Lord Dalhousie left India the army consisted of 233,000 
natives and 45,322 British soldiers For this, as we have 
seen, Dalhousie was not to blame he had in vain endeavoured 
to get drafts from home to replace the regiments taken away 
from India fqr service in the Crimea The disproportion was 
rendered more serious by the growing deficiency of officers, 
and of officers of the best type, who had been employed by 
Dalhousie in increasing numbers for administrative posts 
upon the frontier The distribution of the troops was also 
very faulty Delhi and Allahabad were wholly held by 
native levies and, except for one regiment at Dmapore, 
there were no Bntish soldiers between Allahabad and 
Calcutta 

The Bengal army, as distmct from those of Madras and 
Bombay, had always been more difficult to handle from the 
great number of high caste men, Brahmans and Rajputs, in 
Its ranks Their discipline had been lately impaired They 
had intensely disliked service in Afghanistan, and the men 
who returned were taunted by their fellows with having 
forfeited their caste There had been some sinister out- 
breaks of insubordination m recent years In 1824, as 
already mentioned, the 47th regiment was disbanded for 
refusmg to serve m Burma In 1844 four Bengal regiments 
declmed to serve m Sind till extra allowances were made to 
them The 66th native infantry mutinied at Govindgarh in 
1849, and the 38th Bengal native infantry, who were acting 
within their nghts, refused to serve m Burma in 1852 
Great uneasiness was caused to the Bengal army in July 
1856 by the passing of the General Service Enlistment Act, 
which forbade henceforward the enlistmg of any recruit, 
who would not march whithersoever his services should be 
required Hitherto, the scruples of the high caste sepoy as 
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officer CoveriyJacL*on,ii5 0 iicfCominjisioner Thenahre 
royal onny was disbonded and the soldiers lost their Irveli 
hood, A too stnct inquiry was made into the titles of the 
Toluidaxs of Oudh, the hereditary revenue collectors 
whose office hod given tlicm almost feudal nghts over the 
soil and its culnrators. The recall of Jackson and the 
appointment of Srr Henry Lawrence did much to mend 
matters, and, m spile of the fact that Oudlk became the 
chief theatre of the war the Talukdais' did not as a body 
support the rebds till Havelock in his 6rst advance was 
forced to turn back from Lucknow nor did they themselves 
nic till Lord Canmng^s injudiaous proclamation which will 
be mentioned later drove them to desperation 

Third!} to the devout Hindu, and especially to the 
^priesthood the hated and iconoclastic power of the Bntuh 
lecmed to have invaded even the immatcnal realms of 
faith and caste There was a widespread bebef that Lord 
Conning had been commissioned to convert India to 
Chnstlanit} Hindu mythology bad been disparaged m 
a bnlhant essay by Macaulay at one tune member of the 
Govcntof-Gcneral s Council Salt and mlkntlcide had been 
prohibited. Luropcan science oslronoraj and surgery were 
all opposed to the teaching of the Brahmans. Themyitiasm 
and S)'ml>olism of the East were fading before the cold 
light of western materialism. The telegraph and railway 
Merc looked upon askance at magical and diabolical 
agencies Recent laws had been passed that Hindu widows 
were free to marry a second lime, and that a change of 
religion should not debar the convert from inheriting pro- 
perly It must be admitted says Sir \\ iUbm I.ec \\ omer 
that men the most ignorant and apathetic Hindu was 
brought into more consaous touch miih the splnt of the 
West dunng the eight years preceding 1857 tlian at any 
other pcnixl in tlic history of India. ‘ 

‘ Tit Ijft / t\t Varynii tf Dilktnm p, Sf WlUUra Ln- 
Mirncf soL il p. 3 > 
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appeals of their Colonel, refused on parade to use the 
cartndges supplied to them After trial by court martial 
they were sentenced to ten years' imprisonment On May 9 
they were publicly degraded, stopped of their uniforms, and 
manacled The assembled troops, overawed by loaded 
field guns and the drawn swords of an English dragoon 
regiment, made no sign, but the mutineers, as they were 
marched off to jail, shouted back reproaches on their 
comrades and curses on their commanding officer 
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to crossing the sea, or scnnng oat of India, had been 
respected, but with the rapid growth of the empire this 
limitation had been fotmd irksome. The Act only appbed 
of course to the future, but tbc sepoy was now practically 
the member of an hereditary military caste, and it meant to 
him either that his sons must be debarred from following 
his own profession or that they must run the nsk of bang 
outcasted. • 

The terrible blander of the greased cartridges fanned 
mto a fierce and derotinng flame all this smouldering 
discontent. The are well known. A nunour pervaded 
the sepoy array that the cartndges to be used with the new 
Enfield nfle had been greased with the fat of cows and pigs 
with the deUbenUe intention to outcast and defile both the 
Hindu, to whom the cow was saatd, and the Muhammadan, 
to whom swine were undean The story was crerywhere 
received with on eager credulity which defied explanation, 
argument, remoDstronce, and denial Most unfortunately 
there was a ccrtdn amount of troth in the charge. Through 
carelessness or ignorance animal fat had actually been used 
in the amraunition factories at Itoolwicb This was not 
dlscrnTTcd at onco and was denied by the officers in good 
filth. The scpO)-s knowing the fact to be true, when they 
heard the denial, naturally imagined that they were bang 
wilfuDy misled, and thar worst suspicions were confinned. 
Even when the mistake was rectified, no protestations of 
theu officers, no prodamations or orders any effect in 
restoring confidence. 

Through the fust four Dionlbs of 1857 the whole native 
arm) of Bengal was in a state of sullen brooding unrest. 
Outbreaks of incendiarism — a sure sign of sepoy discon- 
tent— occurred at Barrackporc m March and a native regi 
ment was disbanded. In April at the great military station 
of Meerut In the Isorth West riwinccs some troopers of 
a native cavalry reguncnl, In spite of the explanations and 
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The most \ igorous action came from the Punjab, in spite 
of the fact that a threefold peril had to be faced in that 
province-r-disaffection in the sepoy regiments, the risk of an 
Afghan imasion, and that of a rising of the Sikhs Happily 
Dost Muhammad remained splendidly loyal to the treaties 
of 1855 and 1857, and the army of the Khalsa made no 
attempt to profit by the disasters of their recent conquerors 
The sepoy rogiments at Lahore i\ere promptly disbanded, 
and a moiable column was formed under John Nicholson 
to attack and destroy any mutinous bodies 

The most pressing need for the restoration of British 
prestige ^\as the recapture of Delhi Both Canning and 
Su: John Lawrence vehemently urged this upon Anson, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who, for the moment however, found 
it impossible to advance for lack of transport and supplies 
Before the expedition could start, mutiny became general 
over Oudh, Rohilkhand, and many parts of central India 
Between May 29 and June 5 the sepoys rose at Nasirabad 
in Rajputana, at Nimach in the Gwalior state, at Bareilly in 
Rohilkhand, and at Lucknow, Benares, and Cawnpore in 
Oudh, while the Rani of Jhansi headed the revolt in 
Bundelkhand and massacred every European that fell into 
her hands In almost every case the mutineers after the 
outbreak set their faces towards Delhi many murdered 
their officers before doing so , some, with a cunous remnant 
of fidelity, escorted them first to positions of safety and then 
after salutmg them marched off to join their comrades In 
Oudh alone was this movement checked The mutineers 
at Cawnpore had actually started along the Delhi road on 
June 5 when they were headed off by Nana Sahib the next 
day and brought back to besiege the British garrison weakly 
entrenched there The rebels of Lucknow also remained 
to besiege the Residency, well provisioned and fortified by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who alone of men m high posibons 
seems to have realized from the beginning of the year the 

014 B b 
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THE JffUTDrjr 
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At Meenit on May lo, 1857 when the stadon was plunged 
in the calm of a Sunday evening three native regiments 
rose, shot down their officers, bmke open the prisons, 
releotcd their comrades, and marched o/T to Delhi- Had 
they been vigorotuly pursued and cut down it is more than 
likely that the Mutmy would have iprend no further but 
through the fatal inaction of the commanding officer of the 
station they were allowed to escape undisturbed On the 
morning of the next day the outposts of the mutineen 
galloped into Delhi and called upon the troops there to 
revolt. Not a single Bnuah regiment was quartered at that 
time in Delhi, and in a few hours the city was m the bands 
of the rebels. The Bntish officers of the sepoy battalions 
were murdered cver> European found met the same fate, 
and the telegraph operator had onlj time to flash his alarm 
ing messages to the chief stations in the Punjab when he 
was cut down at hU post- Finding resistance hopeless, Iho 
Uniish defenders of the great magazine with splendid 
gallantry blew it and a thousand mutineen into the air 
The rebels bunting into the Palace proclaimed Bahadur 
Shah, the old King of Delhi, once more Mughal Emperor 
of India, 

Fortunately a short respite was g iv en to the Bnluh 
aulbonties reeling under this shattering blow No further 
mutinies, except in small and isolated stations, occurred for 
about three weeks and though the space of time was all 
too short for what had to be done it was something gained- 
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tme nature of the peril that was approaching For the 
roomenh however we must disregard the course of events 
m Oudh and return to the movements convergmg on 
Ddhu 

Anson> marching from Ambala, died of cholera on Maj* 25* 
at karnol, less than half way on the road to DelhL He was 
succeeded b) Sir Henry Barnard, who on June 4 was 
pmed by Archdole ^^^l 50 Q from MecruL ThUr combined 
forces defeated a rebel onnj at Badh Sanu on June 8, dis- 
lodged the enemy from the famous Ridge overlooking the 
at} of Delhi, and made their camp there Nominally the 
besieging force, they were themid\‘cs m renhty besieged. 
Their number at 6nt was under 5 000, That of the enemy 
was about 30 000 and reiiiforcementB were constantly 
throngmg into Delhi b> the southein and eastern roads, 
which were completely open- AD through June and July 
the English force raaintamed its position on the Ridge with 
difficulty havmg constantly to b«t back fierce attacks from 
the mutmeers in the aty 

Meanwhile Sw John Lawrence and his able coadjutorf 
Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson and Sydney Cotton, 
haring crushed down mutiny in thar own province, were 
straining ever) nerve to remforcc the anny before Delhi 
and laku^ a splendid nsk ui denuding the Punjab of troops 
To many the policy must have seemed hazardous m the 
extreme. There could be no certainly then that Dost 
Muhammad would remain futhful to his treaties, or even if 
he did, that he couUl rcttram hU turbultnt countrymen 
from raids upon our frontier It must have appeared very 
doubtful whether tin. Sikhs could permanently resist the 
temptation to recover their independence. Little wonder 
that Lawrence, upon whom responsibility for failure would 
ha\e faDcn, often lagged behind the eager promptings of 
Edwardes or Nicholson In his proposal, however to 
surrender I eshawar to the Afghans and withdraw to the 
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it, at an} rate, kept large bodies of rebels occupied iiho 
i\ould otbcninse ba\e flocked to Delhi The siege of the 
entrenchments at Cawnpore began on June 6 and lasted till 
the 26th, that of the Residency at Lucknoi\ began on July i 
and continued till its final relief on No\ ember 16 The 
most strenuous efforts were made to relieve these ti\o towns, 
and it vas round them that the fiercest fighting of the ivhole 
i\ar took plaae On June ii Neill by a bold and fortu- 
nate stroke secured the great fortress of Allahabad, valiantly 
held by an English officer with a small Sikh force but in 
imminent danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
This town was destined henceforward to be the base of 
operations for the relief of the beleaguered garrisons in 
Oudh and the ultimate reconquest of the province Twelve 
days later Neill w^as joined by General Havelock just relumed 
from the Persian expedition, an officer grown grey in the 
seiw'ice in subordinate positions, to wffiom the task of reliev- 
ing Lucknow' and Cawmpore had been committed On 
July 7 Havelock marched out of Allahabad w’lth a little 
army of 2,000 men for what was to prove, considenng the 
appalling difficulties that faced him, perhaps the most 
glonous campaign of the Mutiny His meagre force w'as 
decimated by cholera and dysentery The fierce rays of the 
Indian sun beat unmercifully on the exhausted ranks, and 
the enemy fought desperately and determinedly Havelock 
was outnumbered ten to one Yet between July 12 and 
September 25 he fought twelve pitched battles and accom- 
plished his task He knew even before he left Allahabad 
that, though the garrison at Lucknow was holding out, the 
end had come to the heroic defence at Caiynpore, and all 
he could hope to do there was to save, if possible, the lives 
of the women and children who were m the hands of Nana 
Sahib The facts of the surrender are well known and can 
be only briefly summarized here The garrison, through 
terrible misery and suffenng, held out till June 26, and then. 
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line of the Induj, he seems m the face of Edwardes s fervent 
entreaties to have contemplated a calamitous blander from 
which he was only saved by the order of the Governor 
General, to whom he appealed, to hold on to Peshawar to 
the last At the end of July Lawrence at but considered 
It safe to send Nicholson with hu splendid column to jom 
the Bntiih force* before Delhi and the latter’s wonderful 
vigour inspired a new spint into the besiegers Barnard 
hTie Anson, had been smitten down by death Qoly 5), and 
hi* successor General Reed, baMng toon resigned from fll- 
health, the nominal commander was Sir Archdale MTUon, 
though the real leader wn* Nicholson himself On 
September 6 the heavy siege train arrived after a danng 
attempt of the enemy to mtcrcept it had been bnlliantly 
defeated by Nicholsoa On Septernber 14 the Kashmir 
Gate was blown m and four columns advanced for the 
norm of Delht After sii days’ desp^ate fighting the 
city fell and the palace was taken The English had 
I 450 men put out of action, including Nicholson who 
was monall) wounded as he stepped forward m a narrow 
lane swept by a withenng fire to encourage a division 
that had momentanly wavered. The King was taken 
pnsemer with his two sons, and the Pnnccs were pistolled by 
Hodson a bnllunt cavalry Icadtfr who had persuaded him 
self that they were guilty of the murder of Engbsh men and 
women, and that an attempt to rescue them would be made 
b) the mob before be could take them to a place of safe 
custody 

To complete the narratnc of the uking of Delhi the 
chronological order of es'cnls has been disregardctl, and wc 
muit now retrace our footsteps. Me have teen that b) the 
first week m June Oudli was seething wah rebellion and the 
mutineers were converging round two centres, laicknowand 
Cawnporc. M hfle the nsing in tliai province threatened to 
cut all corotnumciiions between Calcutta and the Punjab, 
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resembled him m impetuous \.alour and force of character, 
met his death in the narrow streets of Lucknow 
These two events, the fall of Delhi and the relief of 
Lucknow, mark the end of the first stage of the Mutin) — 
the first desperate fight for verj existence that had to be 
waged by men standing despairingly at bay without help 
from England The back of the [Mutiny was broken 
From henceforward begins the second stage of reconquest. 
There was indeed yet much to be done , Lucknow itself 
had to be relie\ ed a second time, for Ha\ clock and Outram 
were not strong enough to remove the garrison and were 
themselves besieged , but the tension of the situation was 
lessened j there was time to draw breath, reinforcements 
w ere steadily pounng m from England, and two Generals of 
great experience. Sir Cohn Campbell, Commander-in-Chief 
(aften^ards Lord Clyde), and Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards 
Lord Strathnairn), were, the one on his way, and the other 
already landed in India. The operations that remained 
w’ere briefly the reconquest of Oudh and Rohilkhand by 
Sir Colin Campbell, the brilliant campaign of Sir Hugh 
Rose m central India, starting from Bombay through dis- 
tnets where the rebels had hitherto been left almost undis- 
turbed, and the final breaking up and pursuit of fugitive 
bands 

On November g Sir Cohn Campbell advanced with 5,000 
men for the second relief of Lucknow, and entered the city 
after a desperate conflict on the 1 6th The non-combatants 
were removed, and Campbell began his return march to 
Cawnpore on the 27th, leavmg Outram strongly posted with 
4,000 men at the Alam Bagb, a large walled garden about 
four miles from the city There the brave old hero Have- 
lock, who died on November 24, worn out by his exertions 
and pnvations, was fittingly buned near the city he had 
saved Sir Cohn Campbell on his return was only ]ust m 
time to avert a serious disaster, for the mutinous Gwalior 
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as the on\y hope of saving the non-corobfttant*, surrendered 
on promise of honourable trealment to Nana Sahib, who 
from his eftnte at Bithar gnmted him bj theCornpany was 
dir ect ing the operations of the mutineers. The British left 
Iheh entrenchments and were conducted to boats on the 
nrer but eren before they had pushed off from the banl. a 
haH of bullets and grape-shot from the banks orenrhelmed 
them and a hideons carnage began Four mffn only made 
their escape, the rest were massacred and about 125 women 
and children were dragged ashore and reserved for a yet 
more dreadful fate. 

After four fterce conflicts Havelock entered Cawnpore 
only to find that the day before his entry the captives, with 
some others brought in from other stations to the number 
of two hundred and eleven, had been foully murdered and 
their bodies flung into the famous well of Cawnpore. Lcav 
Ing Neill, who had followed him from Allahabad, to take 
a gnra iwrigcance for thu ghasty deed, Havelock marched 
out on July 23 to cover the forty two miles that separated 
him from Lucknow There Sir Henry Lawrence had died on 
July 4 from a shell wound, but hu work and influence hved 
on after him and Inspired the defence which was splendidly 
maintained by IngUi After wuinuig two victoncs Have- 
lock s little army was so shattered b) cholera, sunstroke, and 
losses in action that he was forced for the moment to fall 
back on Cawnpore. There he defeated a largo force of the 
enemy who were pressing Ndll.hard, and recruited his 
strength. He crossed the Ganges once more on September 
19 with Outram, who had come out to supersede him, but 
who nobly volunteered to scr>c under his leadership till 
Lucknow was rchered. He routed the enemy In three 
more battles ond fought his way at the point of the ba)^^! 
into Lucknow on Sqitcmbcr 95 Just five days after Delhi 
had been finally occupied. As John Nicholson was mortally 
wounded m the storm of Delhi so Noll, who so much 
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The Ram of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, round whom the pur- 
suers were closing, had conccned the brilliant design of 
marching to Gwalior on the desperate chance that Sindhia’s 
army would come over to them The Gw'alior contingent 
or subsidiary force, as we have seen, had long joined the 
rebels, but Sindhia had hitherto kept his own army loyal 
The daring scheme succeeded When Sindhia marched 
forth to enc9unter the enemy his whole army deserted him , 
he himself barely escaped with his personal bodyguard to 
Agra The rebels occupied Gwalior, seized the arsenal and 
the treasury, and proclaimed Nana Sahib as Peshw'a Rose 
recognized at once the terrible danger that Tantia Topi 
might now strike southw'ards into the Deccan and, with all 
the prestige that the possession of Sindhia's capital gave him, 
blow into flame the disaffection which, though as yet kept 
under, was known to exist south of the Narbada With a 
supreme effort he flung his weaned troops on Gwalior and 
defeated the rebels in two battles, in one of which the Rani 
of Jhansi, clad m male attire, met a soldier’s death He 
recaptured the city on June 20 

Though it still smouldered in outlying districts, the great 
conflagration of the Mutiny had now' been stamped out, and 
Cannmg felt himself justified in proclaiming peace on July 8 
Some of the leaders still eluded their pursuers But Nana 
Sahib was eventually driven mto the pestilential jungles of 
the Tarai on the borders of Nepal and probably perished 
there miserably, for he was never seen again Tantia Topi 
escaped southwards and Avas hunted up and down Bundel- 
khand and Mahva till he was betrayed into the hands of the 
British in Apnl 1859 and hanged for complicity in the 
massacre of Cawnpore 
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cOQtmgent, ao ooo strong, under Tanta Topi, a Marutba 
Brahman, had suddenly advanced from Kalpi and repulsed 
General \VirKlham, left in charge at Cawnpore. These 
troops bad rautuued in June, but this -was the first effective 
mme they had made. Campbell sc\ ercly defeated them on 
December 6 and proceeded to a regular campaign in Oudh 
and Rohilkhand. He tras joined before Lucknow by a 
force of Gorkhas under Jang Bahadur the abl^ minister of 
the Raja of Nepal, who never lost faith m the Bntish cause. 
Lucknow was finally captured and cleared of rebels by 
March i though Campbells dread of losing men enabled 
large bodies of the enemy to moke their escape The rests 
tance m Oudh was unfortunately prolonged by Canning’s 
injudiaoai proclamation at the end of March, which declared 
the lands of all Tolukdars forfot to Goverament except 
those of SIX fpeaficall) mentioned and of others who could 
proi-c their loyaltj CaQnu)g*s mtenbon undoubtedly was 
to restore most of these estates after careful inquiry but 
this was natural]) not understood by the Taluldais, who In 
Urge numbers abandoned the attitude they bad hitherto 
adopted of ncutrahty or mere passive support of the rebels 
for one of active partiapaUon, mamtaming a harassing 
gucnlla warfare till the end of the year In May Campbell 
captured Bareilly in Rohilkhand, and this practically con 
eluded operaljom on a Urge scale in the north 
Meanwhile Sir Hugh Rose had conducted a brilliant and 
dccisii-c campaign in Jlundclkhand, the southernmost theatre 
of the Muuny Adrancuig from Mhow, hu base of opera 
lions, on Januar) 8 1858 hccaptured Ratgarh, and rchenrd 
Saugor in hebruary In March he imtated Jhansi and 
after utterly defeating a great relieving arm) under Tantu 
Topi at the battle of the Betwa, he earned the fortress by 
storm. In Ma) he routed a large arm) at Lunch The 
campaign seemed oicr and he had ju« laid aside his com 
mand when he was siartled by news of the deepest import 
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for the retention of her Indian Empire Sir Dinkar Rao, 
the minister of the young Smdhia, did much to keep his 
master .loyal, and the importance of this can hardly be over- 
stated Had Smdhia raised the stan^ rd of r evolt, _ev_^__ 
Marath a state would have joined him ‘ His loyalty^,_says 
General Innes, ‘s ave d I ndia for the Bntisl^’^ Again, the 
peril of an outbreak at Hyderabad, with its large and 
turbulent l^Iuhammadan population, was at one time very 
great, and it was only warded off by the extraordinanly 
prompt and energetic conduct of Sir Salar Jang, ‘a man’, 
says Mr Rice Holmes, ‘whose name deserves to be ever 
mentioned by Englishmen with gratitude and admiration ’ ® 
Thirdly, it may be said that the mutiny which called forth 
so much ability on the Bntish side produced no leade r 
amongst th e rebels perhaps the most capable was a woman, 
^ej^ni_of Jhansi Sir John Lawrence used to dwell on 
the many errors of judgment committed by the mutineers 
and to declare that after they had revolted they seemed 
to become demented in their manner of conducting the 
rebellion, and often took the one course that was fore- 
doomed to failure 

Fourthly, there were tlie exceptional characters of th e 
men who were called upon to grap ple with the Mutiny at 
tl^ outset — the Lam ences, Outram, Havelock , Nicholson, 
Nejll, and Edwardes Had they proved weak, or even men 
of ordinary ability, none could have foretold the issue The 
hardest fighting fell to their share It is noticeable that the 
mutineers were far more formidable as a fighting force in 
the earlier months The battles were more stubbornly con- 
tested, and the losses mflicted on the Bntish far greater in 
the fighting round Delhi and in Havelock’s and Outram’s 
campaigns than they were in the operations of Sir Colm 
Campbell and Sir Hugh Rose After the fall of Delhi and 

The Sepoy Revolt By Lieut -General M®Leod Innes, p 301 

- Htstoiy of the Indian Mutiny By T R E Holmes, 1898, p 499 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE OT THE BABT lUDlA. OOKPAITT 

Tm: Mntiny tou over Some reasons for the final English 
\Tctory may here be considered. First, widespread and 
formidable though the revolt was, (t was ye t to s ome extent 
localired The area a/Tected was the Punjab, the United 
Prormcea, RohtlLhand, Ondh the temtory betwe en the 
Isarbada orxl the Chambal, and the western part of Bflmr 
and BeogaL On the north-west Afghanistan remained 
friendly under Dost Muhammad, Sind was quiet, Rajputona 
was lo)^! under the tactful guidance of George Lawrence, 
a thtni member of that family the value of whose sances 
to England m the ilutiny was incalcubble. India south of 
the Horbada made no oiorement of importaiKe, though 
a native regiment mutinied at Kolhapur m the southern 
Maratha country and there were very dangerous ebullihons 
of feeling at H)derabad, the Noam * capltaL Central and 
eastern Bengal were undisturbed, and Nepal rendered the 
Bntish valuable assistance In putting down the revolt. 

Secondly with the ciccpdon of the Rani of Jhansi, the 
of Oudh, and some minor chiefs, none of the 
feudatory princes threw in thdr lot with the rebels. Smdhta 
and Ilolkar remained lopl, though thar armies rose. The 
chieftains of Sirhmd, prominent among whom were the Rajas 
rf and )ind, repaid with a splendid deretion the 

protection granted to their ancestors against the aggression 
of Ranjit Singh. It would not be eas) to estimate how. 
much Crcal Britain owes to two great Indian statesmen,! 
Sir Dmkar Rao of Gwalior and Sir Salar Jong of Hjdembad * 
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control of Parliament \\crc losing to the Crown of Great 
Britain another great empire on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic’ They challenged the most searching iinestiga- 
tion into the causes of the IMutinj, and pointed out with 
much force that in Indian affairs the go^ernment of the 
Crown had long possessed the deciding ^olce, and was thus 
‘ in the fullest sense accountable for all that has been done, 
and for albthat has been forborne or omitted to bo done’ 
It was unreasonable to seek a remedy by ‘ annihilating the 
branch of the ruling authority w’hich could not be the one 
principally in fault, and might be altogether blameless, in 
order to concentrate all powers in the branch which had 
necessarily the decisive share in e\ erj’ error, real or supposed ’ 
But the Company did not seek to \ indicate themsehes at 
the expense of any other authonty ‘ They claim their full 
share of the responsibility of the manner in which India 
has practically been governed That responsibility is to 
them not a subject of humiliation, but of pnde They are 
conscious that their advice and initiative have been, and 
have deserved to be, a great and potent element in the 
conduct of affairs in India, and they feel complete assurance 
that the more attention is bestowed and the more light 
throwTi upon India and its administration, the more evident 
It will become that the government in w'hich they have 
borne a part has been not only one of the purest in inten- 
tion, but one of the most beneficent in act, ever known 
among mankind and they are satisfied that whatever 
further improvements may be hereafter effected in India 
can only consist in the development of germs already 
planted, and in building on foundations already laid, under 
their authority, and in great measure by their express instruc- 
tions ’ In a further paper the Company pointed out the 
essential difference between the government of India and 
that of other colonies of the empire, ‘the government of 
dependencies by a Minister and his subordinates, under the 
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the fint relief of Lucknow the resistance of the mutmecn 
lensiblv weakened. Sir Hugh Rose conducted a brilhant 
campaign, but he had the advantage of leisurely preparation 
and a good and efliacivt cavalry force, while the armies he 
met were dispinted and badly led. 

Fifthly there were the noble efforts of Lord Canning and 
Sir John Lawrence at on early stage to check the out^ 
both in England and India for a ruthless and in4iscnpuriste 
policy of vengeance. That outcry was natural enough for 
the provocation had been terrible. Many excesses could 
be forgiven to the men who bad goied with starting eyes 
and quivering bps on the horrors of the shambles of 
Cawnpore. E\Tn Nicholson clamoured that the flaying 
olive, impalement, or burning of the morderers of the 
women and children at Delhi * should be legahicd. But 
Conning, though ready to exact the sternest peralltes from 
the guilty msuted that no mistake should ^ made as to 
their guilL He passed regulations to check the excesses 
of idf*appomted tnbunals and to ensure proper tnal and 
inquiry in all cases. Ho was loudly and bitterly assailed at 
the time, but maintained hU view with a noble disdam of 
popular clamour He was nicknamed CTemency Canning 
m dcnsion, but it was afterwards rccognired that his clemency 
was not only morall) splendid but politically expedient, for 
noihmg could have been more dangerous than to embitter 
irretneiibly our tclatiofts with the subject peoples. 

The suppression of the Mutiny was deemed a fitting tunc 
for the Crown finall) to take o>*er the control of the Indian 
go%'cmracnl. Against this decision the Company protested 
m a dignified and weighty petition drawn up by John Stuart 
Mill They proudly claimed that the foundations of the 
Indian hrapirc had been laid by thermcliTS at the orac 
jicnod at which a succession of administrations under the 
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men who had little chance of being elected under the 
old system, and thus to leaven the directorate with first- 
hand Indian experience The Act was obviously prepanng 
the way for the assumption by the Cro^^n of the govern- 
ment of India in name as well as in fact, for it gave 
no definite renewal of the charter for a term of years, as 
former measures had done, but merely provided that the 
Indian temiories should remain under the administration 
of the Company in trust for the Crown until Parliament 
should determine otherwise The Act of 1858 completed 
the process thus begun A Secretary of State for India was 
to take the place of the President of the Board of Control 
He was to be advised by a Council of fifteen appointed in 
the first instance for life, afterwards for ten to fifteen years , 
eight members were selected by the Crown, seven by the 
Court of Directors, subsequent vacancies in these seven 
places bemg filled by the Council itself Though some of 
the old powers of the Court of Directors passed to the 
Secretary of State, its influence mainly lingered on in the 
Council One of the chief advantages of the transfer of 
government from the Company to the Crown, though it 
caused at the time senous disaffechon among the white 
troops, and especially among the officers, lay in the end of 
the awkward dualism of the Company’s and the Queen’s 
army, the Indian and the Royal navy 

On November i, 1858, the new government was pro- 
claimed by Lord Canning at Allahabad as first Viceroy and 
Governor-General for the Crown The Queen, who had 
rejected the first proclamation submitted to her and re- 
quested that the revised draft ‘should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and reli gious toler^on?, disclaimed, 
as the Company had so often done, all desire for an exten- 
sion of temtory, promised to respect ‘ the rig hts , digmty, and 
hon our ’ of native Princes and to uphold rehgious tolera- 
tion, and declared it to be her will ‘ that so far as may be. 
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solo control of Poriument, is not a new eipenment m 
England That form of colonial gwemmcnt lost the United 
States, and haH nearly lost all the colonies of any ccfiasider 
able population and importance. The colonial a d m ini slra 
Uon of this country has only ceased to be a subject of general 
condemnation since the principle has been adopted of leaving 
all the important colonies to manage their own afliirs, a course 
which cannot be followed with the people of lodin All 
go\‘emtnents require constitutional checks, and m the case 
of India, since r^iresentative institutions were, at the time 
at an) rate, impracticable, the consntuhonal seconty must 
ho In the construction of the adaimuliative system itself 
the forms of business are the real constitution of India 
These dignified protests did not avail to axtrt the change, 
though, os the Court of Dircctori acknowledged the clamour 
which represented the goicmment of India by the Company 
os choracicfued by nearly erery fault of which a anlircd 
go^Tmmeot can bo accused was incceeded by an almost 
uniTenal acknowledgement that the rule of the Company 
has been honourable to themselves and beneficial to India ’ 
ITie assumption of the goi’cnuncnl of India by the Crown 
was indeed os Sir H S Cunningham wrote, 'rather a formal 
than a subslanlial change * All real power had long psused 
to the President of the Board of Control and the Directors 
had been for some time in the position of an advisory 
counal, though with considerable powers of miUative The 
last Charter Act of j 853 by throwing open the avil service to 
competition, had depnred the Directors of their most valued 
privilege, the patronage of India it had also reduced their 
numbcTi from twenty four to eighteen, and made six of them 
nommeos of the Crown This enabled the Government 
to appomt to the Court retired servants of the Company 

‘ Ftf'rl !} tki C<iuraJ Cmriff Pnfrutm n. a 

ItjSifll S-tmmJBctamrkDlCTroriodUSctlftl, 
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pleted the change, added a fifth member to the Executive 
Council, and to the Legislative Council not less than six or 
more than twelve additional members, at least one-half non- 
official, to be nominated by the Governor-General Legis- 
lative Councils were also established m the other provmces 
and Lieutenant-Governorships. 

Thus ended the Honourable East India Company,^ not 
so much from ’any special responsibility for the Mutmy, for 
in political matters it had been for many years absolutely 
controlled by the state, but because it was felt jo be an 
^nachroiusm that a private corporation should, even though 
U were only in nanm, admimster so vast a dominion ‘ It was 
created by the Crown, two hundred and fifty years before ’, 
says Marshman, ‘ for the purpose of extending British com- 
merce to the East and it transferred to the Crown on 
relinquishing its functions an empire more magnificent than 
that of Rome ’ * This great work was not accomplished, 
as we have seen, without some blunders and pohtical cnmes 
To disguise them and to maintam that British administra- 
tors were always swayed by impeccable motives and un- 
erring statesmanship is to produce an unreal and impossible 
picture, for we are dealmg after all with human agency. 
But when all necessary qualifications are made the ann als 
of the Compan y f orm o ne of the most fascinating and 
illustrious pages m history There were grave mistakes, 
but they were rectified, great abuses, but they were swept 
away. If terntor^s were soi^time^ questionaWy acquired,, 
they were hraestly and capably administered Of the 
Company’s servants, Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellesley, 
and Dalhousie were amongst the greatest Englishmen of 
their day as conquerors or statesmen , others, such as 
Cornwalhs, Bentinck, Munro, Thomason, and Metcalfe, 

^ ^ The Company for purposes of liquidation and legal requirements 

maintained a formal existence until 1874, 

® The History of India, J C Marsliman, 1874, vol, 111, p 457. 
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our subjects, of TvhAteveT race or creed, be fredy and im \ 
partially admitted to offices m our service, the duties of / 
which they may be qualified by theu- eduenUon, ability and / 
integrity duly to discharge Pardon and amnesty were 
offered to all those still in arms against the Bntish govern- 
ment who had not been guilty of the murder of Bntish 
subjects The proclamation ended with a promise of) 
measures for the material and moral improt“eijicnt of the I 
Indian peoples m whose prospenty will be our strength, I 
m Ihcir contentment our security and in their graCtudeJ 
our best reward 

The government now deliberately and openly renounced 
the policy of lapse, and the feudatory chiefs were granted 
sunnads or charten empowenng them to adopt hart. 
Henceforward the continual cjnstence of native states was 
guaranteed, but their rights were limited and defined They 
could have no relations with foreign powers, nor with each 
other except through Bntiih mediation Their rmlitary 
forces wert to bo stnctlylinaited. 0>er internal affair* they 
had full control except that ui hii niinulc of April 30, 
1860, Lord Conning affirmed the pnnaple that the go'cm 
ment of Indu u not precluded from stepping m to set 
right such senoos abuses in a natisc government os may 
threaten any part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge of a native stale 
when ihcrc shaU be suffiacnl reason to do to 
TTie change from Company to Crown go\emmcnt made 
few changes in the Indian odmimSmtion The Charter 
Act of 1853 had already enlarged the Gmtmor-General s 
Fxccutne Counal for legislative purposcsto twelve member*, 
namely the Gm-ernor Genenil and Commander In-Chief the 
four ordinary members of the Cxecutivt Couricfl, two judges, 
and four representative members nominated bj the govern 
ment of Bengal, Madras, Bomlu) and the North Most 
1 rovinccs. Fhc Indian Counals Act of i 80 t, which com 
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evolved m on oncoDgenial atmosphere a high standard of 
humanitarian odministratioiu 
The closer India was brought to Great Bnttfin by im 
proTemenls in communication, the stearoihip, the railway, 
and the telegraph, the more possible and the more expedient 
became the control of the Imperial government. In spite 
of his nee-regal title the bead of the Indian edmmistration 
after 1858 was more dependent on the SeiSretary of State 
than hu prcdecesson had been on the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directora, whom on adroit Governor 
General could often play off one agamst the other No 
Governor-General under the Crown has defied the home 
QutlionUe* like ^Vd^Teh Hastings, or overridden the m like 
Wellesley Though it might be undoubtedly better” that 
the state in the nineteenth century should take over the 
government of the Indian Empire, it is certain that only 
on association based on mdividoa] effort and drawing its 
profits from commerce could m the beginning have acquired 
il from so distant a base, and have lealed so patiently for 
results so long deferred. Gradually the political and tem 
tonal displaced the mercantile and economic character of 
the Compon) Leadenhall Street gave place to ttTiitehaU. 
The East India Company founded by a little body of 
pioneer traders in the reign of Queen Eluabdh, under 
whom our colonial dominions had ibeir small beginnings, 
ended its career in the time of Queen Victoria, under whom 
grew up the British Empire of to-day 
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evolved in an uncongenial atmosphere a high standard of 
homamtanan odromistnitiori. 

The closer India was brought to Great BntiiSn by un 
proremenU m communication, the steamship, the railway, 
and the telegraph, the more possible and the more expedient 
became the control of the Imperial govemmenL In spite 
of his vice-regal title the head of the Indian administration 
after 1858 was more dependent on the Se&etary of State 
than hij predecessors had been on the Board of Control 
and the Court of Directors whotn an adroit Governor 
General could often play off one against the other No 
Governor-General under the Crown bai defied the ho me 
cothonuea hl.e Uarren Hastings, or overridden them liko 
^^ellealey Though it might bo undoubtedly better that 
the state m the nineteenth century should take over the 
government of the Indian Empire, It a certain that onl> 
an Assooauon based on indnndual effort and drawing its 
profits from commerce could in the beginning have acquired 
It from BO distant a base, and have toiled so patiently for 
results so long defened Gradually the political and tern 
tonal displaced the mercanUle and economic character of 
the Company Lcadenhall Street gave place to Whitdiall 
The East India Company founded by a hltle body of 
pioneer traders in the reign of Queen Eluabeth, under 
whom our colonial dominions bad their small beginnings, 
ended its career in the time of Queen Metona, under whom 
ptew up the Bnllsh Empire of to^y 
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Banlubazaar (Bankipore), Ostend 
Company’s settlement at, 67-8 
Bantam^ factory established at, 25 , 
re-eslablished, 34 , controls 
Madras till 1 653, 38 , French 
factory at, 92 

Baramahal, acquired by the Bnt- 
ish, 1792, 235 

Bareilly, mutmy at, 369 , captured 
by Sir Colm Campbell, 376 
Barents, WUliam, Dutch ex- 
plorer, 17. 

Barker, Sir Robert, ivitnesses 
treaty between the Rohillas and 
Oud^ 174, 177 

Barlow, Sir George, actmg Gover- 
nor-General, 1805-7, his code, 
232 ; policy of, 237, 263 , his 
penod of office, 265-7 
Barnard, Sir Henry, Commander- 
in-Chief, 1857, 370, dies, 372 
Barnet, Commodore, threatens 
Pondicherry, 1745, 99, 100 
Barrackpore, Sepoy mutmy at, 
1824, 299 , mcendiansmat, 1857, 
366 

Barrd, member of Parliament, 
1766, 180, 

Barrier Treaty, the, 1715, 65 
Barwell, Richard, membCT of 
Counal under ^Yarren Hastings, 
182-3 

Bassem, in Burma, taken, 1852, 348 
Bassem, in western India, cap- 
tured by the Marathas, 1738, 
71 , surrendered to the Bntish 
and given back agam, 192 , re- 
captured, 193 

Bassem, Treaty of, with Peshwa, 
1802, importance of, 255, re- 
sults of, 256, recogniz^ by 
Sindhia and Holkar, 259, later 
references to, 266, 26S 
Batavia, founded 1619, 33, Lord 
Wellesley contemplates attack 
on, 251 , occupied by the Brit- 
ish, 1711, 274. 

Baxar, battle of, 1764, 153 
Beard, John, opposes Littleton m 
Bengal, 56 

Beckford, member of Parliament, 
1766, iSo 


Bednore, captured by Tipu Sultan, 

1783. 199 

Begam of Oudh, in the Mutmy, 378 
Begams of Oudh, case of, 1781-2, 
208-12 , chaigfes relating to, m 
impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, 216-18 

Bellecombe, defends Pondicherry, 
197 

Benares, sovereignty of, passes to 
the Company, 1775, 185, con- 
dition of, 1784, 214, Raja of, 
see Chait Smgh , emoluments of 
Resident at, 224, 226, mutiny 
at, 369 

Bencoolen, English Presidency at, 
34, duelling and drunkenness 
at, 79, 80, 83 

Benfieid, Paul, and the Nawab of 
Arcot’s debts, 195, 223 
Bengal, conquered, by Akbar, i r , 
early English settlements m, 38 , 
loss of, by the English, 1689, 
45 , English return to, 46, made 
a separate Presidency, 1699, 56 , 
the Nawabs of, their dealmgs 
with the English, 69-70, 131-2 , 
commerce of, 70 , relative 
strength of English and French 
in, 94-6 ; the key to India, 96 , 
revolution in, Clive’s first 
governorship of, 129-48, mis- 
govemment in, Clive’s second 
governorship of, 149-55 , 
Clive’s reforms in, 155-62, 
the Directors’ belief in wealth 
of, 150, famine in, 1769-70, 
167 Sec also under Dtioam, 
Permanent settlement 
Bengal Land Act, the, 1859, 230 
Bentinck, Lord William, Go\ emor- 
General, 182S-35, 3 oo -7 > Go- 
vernor of Madras, 266, 292, 300 , 
his admmistrative and social re- 
forms, 301-4, relations with 
natn e powers, 304-6 , with 
Ranjit Smgh, 311, 325, 326, 
opinion on the first Afghan war, 
317, relations with Oudh, 355, 
later references to, 363, 385 
Berar, Muhammadan kingdom of, 
10 
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AmliKtuajleadtroftbe PUidari*, 
J6S-9, 182 286 
VinriU«r, Trenrt of 1809 271 
Anc^ Ktaho^ ihccomltdiW 
yt <2 86 147 

Aiaoo, CommaiiGer fa>-Qilef, 1 857 

Antimp « empoonm wr toe 
Trw^^■n tnde, 14 sabKripdoD 
bools for Uk Oitettrl Comp^aj 
opeoedat, 

An-wnnwUn. Ntvtb of CanuHe, 
foMi wtth the French 103 
killed, 1749, ro? 

Apa Sal^ of Berar 184-8 
Arabia, Tipn Soltan aodi ettroya 

Arablana, the, conquer Slod, 10. 
A ralrjn, i coDqaered br the Bor 
a>e*e,i93{ cmed to tw Brlthh 

»97 

ArunXU ranee the, a arater 
thed,6 

Areot, Clhe’s rdlef ot lyai no 
ityi eaptured br Haidar AB, 
197 4 «rt» of Hawab of 195 
224, 

Areaw bottle of 1803,137 , 

Anii,baldeof iia 
Aryan bratkaai cariy 6 
A^ Jab, u< Nltam-ol-Mtilk. 
Asaf-od-^ola, havab of Oodb, 
Brillah IrtsUy whh, 1773 1851 
rclatkxa with \\arren lia»Un{^ 
2oS-ie. 

Aihtl Inttle of 286. 

AtirjTaih captured Ly the BrlUtb, 
28 9 

Aa£>l,a,bi 4 emplTt ,2 3 232U.C. o. 
Auada lettktDe&t of Coortena 
Anoditloa at, 40, 

Aiuda acTchanta, another mwh. 

for Coerteo 1 AoccUtlon, 40. 
Ami» 294t tubpjcatcd by the 
Barmm 193, 196; a Uthbh 
protectonie 399. 

Auaje battle of 1803 237 
Atlock,acittdlryRaflj tsiinb 310 
AachiDBty Sir Satniiel 
tier la campaign In Jira 2 4. 
Aedlaad Lord GoTc r aor 

GcBcral 1836-41 jo 9 22 


A&haa policy of 312 17 later 
itteroica to, 32^, bli 

treaty with Oadh 355 -^ 
Annficr Gerald Preridmt of 
Sent and Gotobot of Bombay, 
166^77 77 adriaea amjed 
repAial*,43- 

Acnifigieb Mughal Emperor 
1638-1707. 12 break op of 
anphe mMer 42 EngUih do- 
clan war oo, 43 j grants condl 
tkes of peace 45-^ j graoti an 
oadJewe to Sir Wllliata Norris, 
36 rtlaUoos with NorrU 37; 
dlA 1707 60 61. 

Austrian incceaaloB war of 69. 
91 96 98 127 

Ats, attempt of the British to ad 
Tapee 00, 297 1 Britiah Resident 
I leaTca, 347 Dalhcmale refuses 
to adrance to, 349. 
ATiUb0e,3io 333. 

I Qabor Mughal Emperor 1326*30 
I bb cantr 10. 

BadU Sani, buttle of 370. 
Baghat, paws to BritUh bj mpse 

Shah I Mughal Em 
perer 1707-11,62 
Bahadur Shu IL Mughal Em 
wroT 1837-38 |6i j6S. 
Bahour batlla of m 
BfOlJk, defeated by Haidar AU, 
I 50 , 196 

Baird Genera] la Egypt 1800, 

Daj/^ Rao II the last reshwu, ap- 
peals to BHtbh Gorcremest, 
234; forms subsidiary aUlaac* 
with the British Goreniment, 
a*.| rebels and U deposed, 
ThW* JM l6j- 

Babjl Vbbraaath firtt IVuwa, 
founds a dyuarty 1 3 
nalas45fe EagUth eUcdjIUhed at, 
38; beret by Heath, 1686 4^, 
Utodala, BuTTMae Geocral ^ 
Jeats Brhlih at Rartru, 296 j de- 
feated and killed 29 
Bangalore captured by Core- 
wallU 234 
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n ni'utf t/ 5lic tou'ii'A , 3o(J. 
n ni c'c, llir 

lUirinr c, tl e, , {’iclt c^' , 

30^ ilncAi to the UnM h, 

.f )3 f I'-* H (i, 

30 '*“*'. ‘■'CO“<1 Imrrj r e w'r, 

ivij, 

I rr*-, Mex*! <Ic', C*-.] ■'i!ti, iftcr 
\'-t» ''U, pfy-" up I '('u to 

I-'Ho c, tn, 53 j , Mew I’c- 

v' ;wi» (j» C MOtl, tt { , Ull * on 

to Kital, ir \fj !nn 

c'.nj iij I), iiS, jm'tttc c<!, 

) e, cn, Uju i \ \ the liriii h, 
:/'= 

!’i>. \. tpotfxl, 6j , tt’it^ 

lc^, hi “icii c\rm*-n sti the 
l‘cct*n, lO'j, opi>ft"-4 j Olio of 
P.ip’cix, itt, 1 1 1; ; «U!Htno icl 
to M-finv, jij, nt xT-l'int'- 
witli I.'lh, 1:1-2, c'i]iUiie<l 
nt W nrtliwn^h, 1:2, «lnn);cr of 
his ruilinp ‘sita; ud dnuin, 156, 
Mcw.. of, returns to Iiidn, 
17S^, 19*3-9 

Hute, Mniquc't of, 1 23 

Cnbot, John, di'coitn; Newfound- 
Hnd, !^97, IS 

Cndnr, nnnexed, 1^32, 305 

Cnlcuttn, site of, nt butnnnti, 4^ , 
founded bj Clnrnock, iGpo.^O , 
1 ort ^\llli^^n built nt, Oi, 70, 
rtrcnjTth of, compnred nsUh 
Chnndnmn;;'ir,f)4, 129, cnplurcd 
b) Simj tid-dnnh, 183O, 133, 
Bind Hole of, the, 133, re- 
cox cred, 135 

Cnlicut, Vasco dn Gnmn at, 1498, 
Jn 

Cnmoens, the poet, 16 

Campbell, Sir Ardubnld, occupies 
Rangoon, 29G-7 

Cnmiibcll, Sir Cohn, afterwards 
Lord Cl}de, lus relief of Luck- 
now, 1837,373, his campaign 
in Oudh and Kohilkliand, 375-^, 
379 

Canning, George, on Charter Act 
of 181 4, 278, President of Board 
of Control, 282 , accepts and 
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ic ipis f’oxctnor gciicrnldup, 
29 . 

( aiming, I otd, Governor Gcnernl, 
t8sG-G2, 3S3, 339, dnneter 
3=^*1. prcxcnts surrender of 
I’cdi-wnr, 372, bis Oudh pro- 
chnntion, 37^, proclaims jicncc, 
377, nidmmid ' CIcincncx 
t. ''iminc’, 380 

Cntljlc, '1 ItoinnSjOn O tend Com- 

p-m\,f)7 

Cnnnc, Colonel, one of Cine’s 
‘'xlcct Committee, 153 
Cnnntic, the, houndnrics of, 73 , 
the x.nt in, 103-19, ndmmis- 
tntion tnl til oxer b) Lord 
Wdlc'Lx, iSoi, 2(4, 2J7-S, 
‘'oxcreij ntj c)f,alnc>rl>cd bj Lord 
Hnllioiisic, i''33, 351 
Cnron, founds 1 rcncli fnclorj nt 
kiunt, 1O68, 92 

Cntlier, (»o\crnor of Bciignl, 1770- 
2, 1O7 

‘ Cnilruigcs, tilt grcnsctl,’ 3G2, 

366-7 

Cnrtxx nj’lit, Raljih, establishes 
stations in Bengal and Onssa, 
*633, 38 

Caste, B)stcm, the, 8 
Casticrcagli, Ix>rd, afterwards 
Marqucss of Londonderr), Presi- 
dent of Board of Control, cnli- 
circs I-onl 3Vcllcslc}’s pollcj, 
253, 260, suicide of, 292 
Catherine of Bmganra, Bombay 
part of her dowry, 30. 
Cawnporc, Mutiny at, 369, siege 
of, 373 T massacre of, 374, 380 
Ceylon, Dutch capture Portuguese 
posts in, 1656, 28 
Cliaii Smgli, Raja of Benares, 
requisitions on, 201-4, deposi- 
tion of, 204 , cose of, considered, 
204-8, 2 1 1, 214, charges rela- 
ting to, at the impeachment, 
21C-18. 

Champion, Colonel, commander m 
Rohillawar, 175-6, 185 
Chnndamagar, French factory 
founded at, 1674, 92 , compared 
with Calcutta, 94 , progress of, 
96, 1 16 , captured by the British, 
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Uermi.doTphilnm of RnH of 338-9. 

Stt all* BhomU Rap. 

Eemler hli Tlew of Indian tioopi, 

Captain Ma rictoiy orer the 
Pcrtta^eae, 1613 r 6 jo. 

Brti^ KitUe of the, 1858 376 
Btaratpnr Labe’s falhire before 
1805. SOI captnred by Lord 
Cotubenaere, i8a6 199, 

Bhoosla Raja, of Derar doishdoaa 
of 3381 poridoa of hi Uantha 
cnnfcdtT^ IJ9J port cf la 
Mcood ilaratha var 356-8 1 
bU loai of territory 350 dls. 
tScctcif 3601 aided bj the 
nrhUh the Pladarls 

36S-91 of, la third &taralha 
war 335 7 Sf< tin Apa 
Sahib. 

Uhopal, diatrsbajicn la, 306 
lUckertaa Sir R. British admiral, 


I 82 I 
mdar M' 


kingdom of 


Blppar hlohuamadan Uncdem 
oi JO sobmlts to the Megbals, 


13 

Bird Robert his settlement of the 
I\orlh-^\ est rnnioeea, 303- 

BUhar Bejl Kao II a pbi j oer at, 
3S6. 

Black Hole of Calcotta the 
>756 ‘Si- 

Board of Codtrol, cslahlUbed by 
I'm Act 1 8( ai6 aboIUbeO 
j8»8 3S1 referred to 378 
306. 

Brian Pai the 3 

Ikmloy hai b o cr of 7 ceded by 
Ponacal to Charles II l66t 
30 j UeotBcs chief fcrtgUjj 
snUetDCBi, it^ 37 ai I sar 
ren Iretd by Charla 11 to the 
Company t</8 j|j beileipd 
briheiuliTet 1686,45 hlttory 
ol 1*08-46 0-1 1 flfoopest of 
the I'm Jency tcraai, 17^ 71 
styled a colony IjiglUh women 
sent to early WTCT P Ofs 
*7J hwj ital aM chnrchal, 

8j shies for 83 j snperioe to 


FTwch settiemorta on westan 
ecast, 94; o aSected by the 
Regnlstinc Act, 1773, 191 
Became. ,Sw^»pole« 
BoMtwci) Admiral, beskeca Pen 
dtdieny 1748 toJ-4J referred 
to, loS. 

Bopoo, Compony^ tea thrown Into 
•caat 17,5 181 
Both, Dntm Goremor-GeaenJ 
16^14 33 • 

Boston Gabriel obtains Uc^nce 
to trade in Bengal, 1650, 38 
Boorton Isle of acqdred m the 
French, 1657 W 95 5 

dertloped by Xn Boardomms, 
90 ( captured by the British, 
1810, restored, 1815 174, 
Bnhmanlcal in^al^ b 9. 
Urabmapotra rietr the 3- 
BraHhwahe, defeated byTlpo Sol 
tarn 1783 199 
Bmil, oactmry of 16 
Dnttow Roitm at Lodcsenr, 

310 . 

Broach captixred by the British, 

T, „r -e 

Bregea, dh empxwlom os enstern 

t»de J4> 

Breynlcz, Dnteh minister at Brns- 
sels,6^ 

Drydrei Dt sole surrirorof retreat 
from Knbal 33J 
BeddewaJ bottle of 1846 337 
Doddhlsm rise of 6 a 
Bondi treaty with 385. 

Bordwaa n^olred by the British, 
ijt 

Dergojae 141 1651 his strictnrct 
ooClhre 104 5 forreoders at 
Ssralogt I 77 103. 

Bnrbaapor l:j]glUa agency at 

Bai^c Ciireend quoted on Snr 
mans embassy 6a) on dire 
1631 oo Warren Hastings 171, 
lyc I 6; on the raraghig of 
the Comalie, hb part in 
ImpeacbmeBt o 4 Warren Has* 
tings, 316-191 00 iheCompany s 
semnis 334; referred to 314, 

304 
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U 7 Ij 6 - 7 }ittflktn,i 778 , 

107 _ 

Ntwab oS the Car 
natic, atrpported hr Dopldi, 
107-11 naidmd by Eiaja of 
TanjoTe Hi 

Ctofaina, P**» ol^ Brltfah rictorj 
at, 17^ 1^} HtkUr All ia 
Tide* Careaue br 1780 195 
Charles I of Ea^UDd, treaty ol, 
with Paftaj^ 1643 20 misto 
pet reperanoo from the Dutch. 

24 crasti a Qcmee to Cotuten ■ 
AaociatioQ, 1625, 29 . 4 ®* 

Charles 11 , of h»Uod, reedres 
Bombay from Rirtopal, 1661 
to epoti charten, aod auri c a - 
oos Bombay to the Company 
41 bli wars with IIoTland ^ 
Charles II, of Spolo, death of OJ. 
Charles \ .Emperor rj 
Charles \ 1 , of Aostria, foondt the 
Osteod Compflusy 6i 2 1 ah<»- 
decs the Company ^7 
Cbanock fob q^ed 4J 3 
fevodi Ciacstti, 1600,46, *0. 
Charter Acts, of i,«t 314 of 
1 , 92 . sifr *261 of 1812, »76-9t 
of 1822- of I 822 .JM- 4 - 
Charten of the hast lo^ Com* 
pcBT, of j6oo, 12 Ckf 1609, »6 
of 1627 40 { of 1661 aod 16S2 
41 of 16SO 44 49 5 of 1692 
to. 

Chalhatn, Lord. INfUlain Pftf 
the elder 

lioM/i Maratha bUctatiafL 13, 
ChlW Sir John rresUent ct Swat 
and Oomooeef Bombay. i 63 » 
90,44: seirts Mophal ahlpploit 
45 dies, 1690.46. 

Child, Sir Jmo, fiwr (Imei gorer 
BOf of the Company 44 Us 
antooatic power 48^ (noted. 
49 ipeodj £tcfioo In bribes 

Chillmwila battleof 1849,24) 2 

Oitni Cast lodu Company a trade 
ultb 3 9 trade wdb i nn ca ] 
dered iS^ J06-7 
Chbrora Lhitcb jettlemeot In I 


Benral 4*9 tamasdcrofitolhe 

BrfrWi, 141 

Chittagoop, Dlredors order the 
captsre ol, i 636 451 aopdred 
W the Brfthh, 15! j tlaiawd by 
the Bmnieae, 194-2. 

ChltB, Plodaxl kiacf iSS. 

Cbmiar Hastloci estmpes to, 104 { 
Trimba^ Impriaooed at, 187 
Qamhip^ontenant-Geoeal 000 
of the cocnclllon In Bengal 
mder Warm Haftliigs, 18) 4 
186 188-9 191 

I CBt^ Rob^ aftenrardi l^ord, 

I 101 Ilf nil relief of Amot, 

I ^ Beortl, j)o 

sends roede to the Nortbem 
Clieajs, 131 pTDcnres Imperial 
deoce for the K orthein Ctnaus, 
132 aerrices h soQthem India, 

1)6,138 Goremoe of Fort Sc 
Darid, 124 rccoTtn Eeogal 
1757 l24'^l tales Chtndnma 
gar 126-7. ’^tcrireiAiainchaad. 
128-9 wins battle of Plaasey 

1717 1^40 1 go Teracr 

sbb at Beii{^ 141 1 Uhes 
Chlniva. 141 CliVei wotL 
and coodnet, 143-81 departure 


for Earope, ia9-f>o aecood 
goreiBOfshlpo/ Bengal, 
aeqolrcs DrwoMt i£g i£8-9 
iurnial reforms aru forrin 
ToSicy lf6-fr3j loTes Ionia 
lor last time 163 j before Select 
Cocmsluee, 162 181 Cllre and 
ParUamenl, 164 r bli death arsd 
chaneter i65-<> hh letter to 
Pitt 179 hl3>rf//r 146-7 154 
t;« 158 161 162 161 3)2 
lam refcreoces to, 172 318 
l 3 t. 

Cochin PoTtognese factory at, 16. 
Coca, Dutch Goremor General 
fboadi EaUria, ifitq j 2 * 
Colmbetere ac qulxcu by the 
IWlith, 1790, iir 
CoTbert, and the brench Company 
of 1661 03 taa, 

CoUbroolt belpstopfoenreO^cod 
Company t charter 64 
CoIcUool SlrLdwanl,qiioted.t44 
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nor-General of Pondicherry, 
1 741- 54, 100 , quarrels with La 
Bourdonnais, 101-5 » policy, 
106, takes part in native poli- 
tics, 107 ; his ovcrlordship of 
southern India, 108, at height 
of his power, 1751, 109 , decline 
of, iio-ii, recall of, 1754, iia , 
his charges against Godeheu, 
1 1 3~i 7 , his over-sanguine tem- 
perament, 115, failure of his 
policy, 116-^8, treatment of, at 
liAids of the Company, 117, 
character of, 1 1 9 , later references 
to, 120, 124, 125, 127 
Dutch, their efforts to share in the 
Indian trade, 18, prevail over 
the English in the Far East, 19 , 
their restnctivc colonial policy, 
1 9 , English model themselves 
upon the Dutch pattern, 20, 
nvalry of, with the English, 24, 
26-7, 35> 37-8, their early 
expeditions to the East, 24, 
oppose Sir Henry Middleton, 
25, relations of, with English 
and Portuguese, 29-34, union 
between the English and Dutch 
companies, 1619, 32-3 , Dutch 
perpetrate the massacre of Am- 
boyna, 1623, 33-4, criticized 
by Sir Thomas Roe, 36, wars 
of, with England and France, 
42, help to patrol the pilgrim 
route to Mecca, 57 , naval 
supremacy of, 03, renegade 
Dutch serve with the Ostenders, 
63 , opposed to Ostend Com- 
panj, 64-3, 67-9, capture &t 
Thome, 1672, and Pondicherry, 
1693, 92, considered strongest 
European nation in India, 1718, 
97, Dutch ncv.E-shects, 118, 
their settlement at Chinsura, 
129, 132 , attacked and dis- 
armed by Cine, 1759, 141-2, 
intrigues of, with Mir jafar, 
I4'5, war declared vnth- 17S1, 
198, in alliance with France, 
251 , attack on Dutch eastern 
poTsessioas by Lord Mmto, 274, 
27c 
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Duvclaei, Director of the French 
Company, 112. 

East India Company 

f i) The Old or London Iwist 
India Company, founded, lOoo, 
23, its task, 24, its first voyages, 
25-6 , its difficulties under 
CliarlcsT, 38-40, dealings with 
Cromwell, I , its prosperity 
at the Restoration, 41-2 , its 
struggle witli the New Com- 
pany, 34-7, Us union witli the 
New Company, 1702, 58 , union 
consummated by Godolphm's 
award, 1 708, 59 

(2) The New or Ijondoii 
East India Company, 47-59, 
founded, 1698, 52-3, its need 
of capital, 54, Us servants in 
the Eut, 55-7 , its fortunes in 
India, 56, union with the Old 
Company, 58-9, 

(3) The United East India 
Company, founded, 1708, 595 
protest of, against its alioHtion, 
380-2 , its functions taken over 
by the Crown, 382-3 ; its great 
work, 385-(5 

Edwardcs, Sir Herhert, quoted, 
317, in the Punjab, 1840, 339, 
defeats Mulraj, 341-2 , nego- 
tiates treaties with Dost Mu- 
hammad, 3(10, services in the 
Mutiny, 370, 372, 379, 

Egypt, Indian army sent to, by 
ixird Wellesley, 251 

Elizabeth, Queen, contemporary 
with Akbar, ri, makes v/ar 
v/ith bpain, 18, declare^ tlie 
ocean is free to all^ i'580; 2r , 
lea,es much to pri/ale enter- 
prise, 24 

Ellenborough, Lord, Governor- 
General, 1842-4, qnejtcd, 307; 
President of Board of Control, 
31X, peno'lofofficecsGo.emor- 
Gencral, 322-32 , bomi.asUc 
proclamation of, 324 , ins eleal- 
mgs with G t ahor, 330-32 , re^ 
called by tho DireyUors, 332' 
later reCrences to, 334, 344 
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Tb maB PorttHTWio ftttcoy ttj 16. 
Dvieo Isthimu ol^ occnplal by 
the Seotrtih CotnpMj 
Dtriw, tabdoa lodca TtUey r 
500 B.a, a 

Dftmutnt Qurie*, ({Botal 48< 
D»tI», the explorer tj 
D*t, Frtad*, foondj Fort St. 
Geor^ 1^0, 37 j prereoti 
ibanaonment of Ben^il fiic» 
torks 36. 

de Earopegn oScer tn 

■errlce of Sbdbto, 23^ 258 
Decd-n the acuhtf « tbe term, 

2 ud ftafi deacnpdoQ of 6 
rtlxdop to Mojhii emperoei, 
11. 

de Kcjena, defeated by Lawreoce 
at C^ocr iti 

daUlI^ FrnKfa admlm] drtrea 
from TriocomaU 1673 gJ 
de IxUy Sa Lally 
Delhi, euly dyuftk* of 10 1 Sor 
ntcLos eiDbuiy 6 i~i pro* 
pQul Utat the Bridih <h^d 
aarcfa to, iCt IfirtUns eon 
dact Sluh AUua to, 1771 173; 
Sodhla load tod rettins ese troi 
of. 240 bottle of 1803, J57t 
tircP tmder BritUh protec- 
tloo 144 2f7 idred by tbe 
klethiem I8f7 3€3 «le^ of^ 
369- oi c^cre of, 372 
Dcha of tbe Ganga 3. 

De llcrteillfc loppoaed to hare 
njfjtfled Otton Company 64- 
Deocaoo Treaty of 238 
de IMd, hlarnets, OoTcmer of the 
N etberlaiHii, 6^. 

Derajat sqUI^ by FUs^t Sbj^ 
310. 

DeScFioo FrcDch admiral luda 
brendi troopa, bb rural 

eti;:agtTBcnU with Ilof^ei 
1781 3 . >9? 

Dm lunbolotaew roonda Cape 
of Good Hope 1486,11 
Dig battle of, 1804 361 
Diodt^al acr^ohtd by tic UxllbH, 
l.gj 233. 

Dmiir kao Sir ralniiter of 
blailib 333 3 3 -^ 


Din Portnfoeie factorVat i6. 

DItI, "►•a* Orel to too Frendi 
ici to bo mrrendcred cocdl* 
tkeallr to the EncUsb, 113. 

/)nnt». finflocB officer ii "Direc 
ton ddermlDc to atnod forth aa 
Dlwan II 

DtwtJti of Bcofal acquired \jj 
the Company 1765, 155 >58 
15^ 169, 179, 180, I94r *3? 

Dofubew Bandala klUcd at, 207 

Do< All, Ntirab of Caiiacc 

Doat x/nKf.iT.m>il^ Amir of Afghan 
latan, 311; eager for Bxltlah 
alllai^ 313 3141 Lord Anch 
kad drirn h™ Into ansa of 
Rnaala, 315-16 1 British expedi 
UoQ to depose him 3i6->o 
re-catabOahea hla power 324) 
SDth nlUance with 342 3441 
Bridah treadci with 1835 ana 
i8j7 360 369, 870 1 retcalaa 
frlcsdly la Um ilnttey 369 

378 

Downtoa, Captala Nkholaa, hJa 
rktory orer the Portngxieac, 
1614 1* 30 36 

Drake, Sir Ftaodi, hb royage 
round the world 1579 18 at 
J» 

Drake. Coreinor ofCalcnttn, 133. 

DrarUlam, the, or tribes erf the 
•oolh, g. 

Do JloU, John treasurer of tbe 
Old Company 52 5i. 

Dudley Sb Kobert, lew squadroa 
to India, 1*96 22 

Duelling In India prohibited 78 

Dnlf Grant, Rfrideat at Sitora, 
a8g. 

Dnllp Singh Sikh klahara}i, 333, 
34^ 

Dumas, G o TO n or of rocdUchtny 
!,« 57 

Dnodaa. Henry rrcridcBt of the 
BoanlofCooiiol, 117 aaa sag 
S,>4. 

Dupleu Goremor of r*btpwtff 
»73‘ 4* 95- Corel 
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Frobisher, %o)'iges of, 17 
Fulhrton, cimpaign in Mysore, 
17S3, 199. 

Fultn, fugiti\es from Calcutta at, 

133-5 

Fjzabad, servants of Begams of 
Oudh coerced at, 209 

Gaikwars, of Baroda, Maratha 
d}Tiasty of, 195, dominions of, 
238 , relations of, with the 
Bntish, 239?, stipulation as to, 
in^,Treaty of Bassein, 255 , the 
Gaikwar holds aloof from 
second Maratha war, 256, his 
minister murdered, 2 84 
Gama, Vasco da, reaches Calient, 
1498 , referred to, 16. 

Gambling in India, 81, 82. 

Gandak mer, the, 3 
Ganges, the, 3 

Gardanne, General, sent by Napo- 
leon to Teheran, 272 
Garhwal, surrendered to the Bnt- 
ish, 1816, 281 

Gaivilgarh, captured by the Bnt- 
ish, 1803, 257 

Gajer, Sir John, President of 
Surat, impnsoned, 5G 
General Service Enlistment Act, 
the, 1856, 365-G 

General Society, the, founded, 
169S, 52 

Genoa, an emponum of eastern 
trade, 14. 

George III, forces dissolution of 
Parliament, 215, quoted, 237 
Ghats, Eastern and Western, 6, 7 
Ghazipur, Cornwallis dies at, 1S05, 
265 

Ghazni, taken by the Turks, A.n 
S62, 10, stormed, 1839, 318, 
fortifications of, destroyed, 323 
Ghena, capture of, 1736, 71, 147 
Ghilzais, Afghan tnbe, 321 
Ghor, Muhammad of, his mvasions 
of India, 1175-1206, 10 
Gille^ie, General, defeats French 
m Java, 274 , killed m Gurkha 
war, 280 

Goa, acquired by the Portuguese, 
1510, 16, blockaded by the 
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Dutch, 28 ; occupied by the 
Bntish, 274 

Goalundo, Brahmaputra joins the 
Ganges at, 3 
Godavan mer, the, 6. 

Goddard, Colonel, his march 
across India, 1780, 193 , pre- 
> mature adiance on Poona, 1781, 
194 

Godeheu, sent to supersede Du- 
pleiv, his provisional treaty, 
113, 115-16, charges of Du- 
pleix against him, 1 13-17 
Godolphin, Earl, his award, 1708, 
50 

Godivin, General, Coramander-in- 
Chief in second Burmese war, 
1852, 348 
Gogra, river, 3 

Gokla, GenemI of the Peshwa, 
286 

Golab Singh, Raja of Jammu, 339 
Golconda, Muhammadan king- 
dom of, 10 , conquered by 
Aurangzeb, 72. 

Gombroon, English settle in, 30 
Gosfnght, Captain, blockades 
Ostend ships, 1730, 68 
Gough, Sir Hugh, afterwards Vis- 
count, victor of Maharajpur, 
1843 , at Mudki and Feroze- 
shah, 1845, 336 , strategy of, in 
first Sikh war, 338 , cautious 
advice of, 341 , at Chihanwala, 

1 849, 343 , wins battle of Guj- 
rat, 343 , strategy of, m second 
Sikh war, 342-4 

Govindgar, Mulmy at, 1849, 365 
Grenville, Earl, on Charter Act of 
1813, 278-9 

Grey, General, wms battle of 
Paniar, 1843, 331 
Gujarat, conquered by Akbar, 1 1 
Gujrat, battle of, 1849, 343-4. 
Gurkhas, of Nepal, their encroach- 
ments, 275 , their ongm, 279- 
80 , Nepalese war, 1814-16, 
280-1 

Guru Govmd Smgh, the Sikh 
prophet and martyr, 269 
Gwalior, escaladed by Popham, 
1780, 194 , Chait Smgh flies to. 
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Elptlmtooe. Gdoml ooenmaDdef | 
of troop* in Ktbnl 3>9->i 
Elphlnstooe, 3 IocQtstQ*il« Mnt to i 
Kibnl 973, jiij Rerideit »t 1 
rooo*,9&4 tS9 dd«iU Uon. | 
tfaju it KirU, 1817 98j 
m ri etJ to loaka people jol 
303, Tlem OQ mtt^ 303 , 
declkkcs £OTcn\or>c«tKriUhlp, ' 
30S Uj optnloa CD tbe A/f^fain I 
»ir *17 

Eu^koa General defeated at 
Hakalxal 3>> 

£oj;Iaiid tbt pnte 71 
Ei^cne, Priae* and the Octeod 
Coa^ssj 64. 

Lrerevt Moent, i 


Farpbaaa lo. 

Farmckhaba^batUeof l$o^ tdt 
FamikbslTiU' llagbal Emperor 
1711 li praot* prlTiltga to 
SsriBuS embaanT 6 j 
Fenton, Edimd, Cslli to rotmd Um 

F-SSJi battle oil 1845 
yiteb tnTela ia lo^ 

91 , 19 . 9 ) 

name 03 6 

Flacoulf eoloalees&ladafaaeu' 9S. 
Hetn7 Cardbtal 9S 
Fofde Colooel, itorcu hlatoU* 
ratam 17(9 iti detbui the 
Detchfi (9,141 bii cod 181 
ForreW Slr6 »\ oeCbaftSbcb 
»Of nfi 00 Becami of Oo^ 
909-10 

koTtSCDaTld Eflglbb at appeal 
to ibcFreoci,d9 takeobjLalif 
I JO CUre OotrmoT of 134, 
Fort St. Georce. S^e Midnu. 
Iortt\0Uam. iVvCilcnUa. 

For, C. J., 914 bii India Srlla, 
9 U raanaw of ImpcadioeDt 
cfWarren Uaftie^ 917 
Foietoft, Imprlhiotd Sir Ed 
'rud \\ tater 7 

Fnnd» SlrPlallp rmom of 17*1 
appolMed to Itcopj cuoj i j l 
I 3 iSj bU fce]»jlcn[, 183 
attacktoQ aod loc\«ltb,\\anee 
bli acitiCT b the 


bashteu of NaadVemar, iS 5 
988-90 bii ittfliieoce to rorden 
afiain, iot-3 HiitliOT refea 
to 914; miportfaithe'lmpeach 

meatofHaithM 116-17 

Frederick R of Denmark aeti np 
an ladia Hoofo at Altooa, 67 

Freocb, the to India obaerre oeo 
tralt^ to the Spanlih tacceaioo 
war 69} attrapt to found 
coloaiei to Indl^ “ji waate 
powder fa aalooe, so early 
rreijcb Compoale*, Qt 
bert a Company eariy Freocb 
aettlementi, wan with Holland, 
9J I Perpetnal Company of 
ibe lodlea, 1790, 945 peritloo 
of In relation to the ucUah, 
94 5 Freocb Company depen 
dcQt CD aUte patremage, 91-d ; 
commerce of coflipared wltb- 
that of tbe Ennliib, 07 -S{ bo*- 
tflIfJea oQ wbb the luJeliib to 
1748 9^104 reltUcms of 
with Enj^Uib CD the Cerooan 
dri, CM*, !?<»-«, loi-l? 
tbefr attack on Esflab to 
sootben lodla, 9758, 990-t} 
Tklorrof EacUrii orer, I 9 i-Jt 
Irarc b Company asipeoded 
1 769, re-ntobUibed 1703 113 
ceoeral remooi for Freocb de* 
i«at. 194-8 ( to Bengal t99.'3o 
defeated Iry CUrt 136-7; in 
eorrwpoodeoec with Slra}^ 
dflola 139 Fmcb a^t at 
Poorti i7;r7, 1931 declare war 
oe Eoclazrct, 1778 tbelr kUIc- 
mtfi taken, 197 carol co* 
CacTOeoU of who the Fjiribh 
19-^ TIpn Soltan* toti^gnes 
with, 93a, *441 poumtooi of 
aeato oecoptod to the Reroto 
tionary war 1793, 336} dU- 
bondment oftheiSuam'a tteoch 
force 345-6; ^Nelleiley eotm* 
tetacti Vreneb deripni 950-1 : 
foulble Maratha hreneb alU 
anee. 95^ danw of trench 
atUottoj- India ibroncb I'enda, 
ajo-x 173 A. 

hrledUad lottle of 1807 973 
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H'i\\kins, Cnpliin, nt Court of 
Jnhingir, 25-6, failure to settle 
in Surat, 26, 35. 

Heath, Captain, rescues the Eng- 
lish in Bengal, i6SS, 45 
Hcathcotc, Gilbert, interloper, 50 
Hdbcrt, Goaemor of Pondicherry, 
69 

Hedges, \\ilham, Goacmor of 
Bengal factoncs, 1681-4, 77, 
diarj of, 78 

Hcniy’, Pnncc, the Navigator, 15 
Henry IV of France, charters 
French companies, 91. 

Herat, 311 , siege of, 1837, 3^2 , 
importance of, 314, siege 
raised, 317, Macnaghten’s 
schemes against, 320 , occupied 
by Persian forces but caacuated, 
1856, 360 

Ilejtesbury, Lord, appointment 
as Governor-General cancelled, 
1836, 308 
Himalayas, i, 2 

Hinduism See Brahmanical Hin- 
duism 

Hindu Kush Mountains, i 
Hindustan, meaning of the term, I 
2, and note , great plains of, 3 i 
Hippon, Captain, founds a fac- 
tory at Masulipatam, 1611, 37 
Hislop, Sir Thomas, commands in 
Deccan agamst the Pindans, 
283. 

Hobhouse, Sir John, President of 
Board of Control, 3i6j 329 
Hodson, Major, m Punjab, 339 , 
shoots the Delhi princes, 372 
Holdemesse, Earl of, 112 
Holdich, Sir T. H , quoted, 314, 
Holkar, Maratha dynasty of, at 
Indore, general of Maratha con- 
federacy, 236, dommions of, 
338, relations of with Peshwa 
and Smdhia, 239-40 , part of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar m the 
second Maratha war, "25^-6, 
358-61, 264-5, 266 , relat\ons 
of, ivith Amir Khan, 26^9, 
with Ranjit Singh, 270, part of 
HolkaPs government m third 
Maratha war, 284-6, terntory 


of, curtailed, 286-8; loyal in 
the Mutiny, 37S 
Holland. Sec Dutch, the. 

Holmes, T. R. E, quoted, 229, 

119 

Holwell, in Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, 1856, 133, advises de- 
position of Mir Jafar, 150, 151 
Hore, voyage of, 1 7 
Houtman, Cornelius, voyage of, 
1596, 22. 

Hughes, Sir Edward, his sea-fights ' 
with de Suffrein, 198-9 
Hnghh, river, the, 71 , European 
settlements on, 129, 135 
Hughli, toira, English factory at, 
1650, 38 , bombarded by the 
English, 1686, 45 , surrendered 
to the British, 1757, 135 
Humayun, Mughal Emperor, 
1530-40, 1555-6, 10, II 
Hume, Alexander, of the Ostend 
Company, 66, 68 

Hunter, Sir W W , quoted, 31, 

39> 49> 17a 

Huskisson, attacks the Company’s 
pnvileges, 306 
Hyderabad See Nizam of 
Hyderabad (Sind), Amir of, 325 , 
Bntish Resident at, 326 , Resi- 
dency at, attacked, 1842, 339 


Ibrahim, Sultan, defeated by 
Babar, lo 

Imangarh, seized by Sir Charles 
Napier, 1842, 328 
Impey, Sir Elijah, appointed Chief 
Justice in Bengal, I 773 > 1S2 , 
his part m the trial of Nand- 
kumar, 187-90, made President 
of the Sadr Dnvam Adalat , 
unpopulanty of, 213-14. 
htam Commission, the, 363 
Indian Councils Act, 1861, 384 
Indus, nver, 3 

Inglis, his defence of Lucknow, 

374* 

Innes, A D , quoted, 329, 351 
Isle of Bourbon See Bourbon 
Isle of France See Mauritius 
Ives, Edward, quoted, 114 
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>04 dixtinbaacet and rerohi 
lloni Id, jofi jjo drfrat of 
■nnj ot 1843, 331 become** 
protected rtate 33I-* mntlo 
00* u<ttlu4, Ti il of, 37K-6 re- 
csptTned ^ Sir Hnjo Rote 
iSj'.ST 

Hafiz Rihinat Khan, KoUUa 
chief his tratj vlth Chiilb 
1773 174 defeated ud kOJed 

m4 I 5 mild mk 178. 
IIsIosT Au of Mjure, idailOQ* 
vlth Biidsb, i'iSt-8 
dictate* peace to Brithh, 170} 
war with, J-Eo-a 193 I9t-E 
rataces Camitfc, t 80, roe 
diet, 176a 19S treat; wr^ 
'■69, jjj lu- 

Uftktlzai, Geoenl EoflAad «ct 
renders at, 3*3 
Ilakn, the ranisbed rher 6. 
Hamflioo Alexxoder qooted, 96 
llamQtoe, WfUIan pr o c nre* 
prtrileje* for the Cotopaw 6a 
Ilanseatk L<*goe, ddes or cod 
eattera trade, (4. 
llardiflce Sir Iloxf; aAenrards 
Mserat, Gorttaor Geoeral. 

833 40 s takes oSke 
of secondm -command csder 
Gongb 336 1 ester* Laktore 
33S{ reOoccf militai; expeodi' 
tore 340(bi*waraloctoKawab 
0/ Ouih, 184, 3^5 fdanoed 
fnt lodixa raiiwa; 356- 
11 rlaml, Sir Robert peolpoten 
oaiy sent (0 Nawab of Coptic, 
194. 

Harm, C e nef. il, afterwards lord, 
ctJ nqee rs Tlpa Sniua and lakes 
Serin f^patain 1799. a4S-6 
llarrhoQ, Cdiraru, Goreroor of 
Madras jjo. 

lUnha of KansoJ his empire 9. 
Hairing Wantn, noble coodnet 
of 153 compared with Oho 
16^ 16 admbiittratloo of 

I 0-319 coetTOTcn ; os bis 
camr 170-1 iolenul reforms 
of t?! a j bb settlemesl with 
the Mofhal Cnperoc and Ondb 


I 3-j t wltholds tribette hither 
to pold to emperor 1,31 Hast 
tng* and the RnhflU war ir4- 
8 podtlqn altered Regplat 
hjff Act, i7/3» *79t rel* 
tioca *r^ ^ Cooodl,, iSo-a 
quarrel with drmfnf as to h» 
rtaJjaallon, 1777 184 dis- 
ables Fmod* m a does, 1 80 
184 Council attack him for Ro- 
bDla war 183; Hastlop and 
Nondkamar, a ^-90 Jus wars 
In we st e m nad soBtherS Xt^dla, 
191-300. his limited cootrol 
orer hladias aod Bombo; 191; 
tembie potidoa o( in 176^1 
197 } Tlcoroos adliso oli 197 j 
disap p rOTCS of Treaty of hlai^ 
lore 1784, *cO{ hb dcalincs 
vitbCi^Sns,handthe Becan* 
ofOndh, *01-1*1 la peril, flies 
to Chtmar *04 his coEuhxt 
ctmsldered, SM la 1 makes Sir 
BJJah Imper ft rriden t of Sa^ 
Dfoexi AdgJat ai*-3i letres 
Tndts, *141 Impeachmat of 
*14-19 finipdfll admhdstn 
tloa of 91* 3. 934 ^rea orl 
deace before Parliament, T814 
later references to, 931 943,947 
*6* 383,386. 

riastlnf*, hianratas ol^ formerly 
Ear] of Mofra, Gorenor 
Geaeral 1614-9U modlfiet 
jndJcdol reforms of CoenwalUit, 
931 complete* Lord \\elle*- 
W* work 944 bb period 
of office 976^1 hh war 
with Nepal, 9'“9^9 war with 
Plndari*, ajid third hlaralha 
war 983-8 modetatioo of Us 
policy 98* { drll reform* of 
988-^; hb tiansactloos with 
Palmer fc Co. »«{ coeapared 
with Lord W ellesley 990 391} 
later rcfcreact* to 993 joS 

Hr Henry campalpi* 
of la the hlolhiy 364 373-j | 
enter* Cawnpore and reuerr* 
Locknow 374} die* at Lock 
>*5 37i}ti^**crTice*,379^ 
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Khnlsn, or mihlnry thcocncy of 
the Sikh';, 269 

Khindcsh conquered by Akbir, 

IT 

Khardi, biltle of, 1795, 241, 244 
Khiva, failure of Russian expedi- 
tion to, i 8;^9, ;iiS 
Khnrram, Pnncc See Shah Jalnn 
Kh} ber Pass, 2 

Kilpatrick, Major, sent to Fulta, 

1756, n 4 

Kitfci, battle .7f, i Si 7, 285 
Kirkpatrick, Major, helps to dis- 
band the Nizam’s French force, 
^24:; 

Kirtha range, i 

ICistna, nver, 6 

Kolaba, Angna’s son at, 71 

Kolhapur, mutiny at, 37S 

Kora, given up by Ondh, 176a) 

160, made oier to emperor, 

161, given by the emperor to 
the Marathas, 173, restored to 
Oudh, 173-4. 

Koregaon, battle of, 286 
Kumaon surrendered to the Bnt- 
ish, 1816, 281 
Kunch, battle of, 1858, 376 
Kurram Pass, 2 

Kuslians, early iniaders of India, 
9 

La Boiirdonnais, Mahd de, opinion 
of, on Madras, 95 , early career 
of, 99 , governor of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, 1734,99, 
bis plans against the LnglLh, 
1741,99-100, fights with Peyton 
and takes Madras, 1746, 100, 
quarrels With Dupleix, 101-2 , 
driven by storms back to the 
Isles, 1 03 , effect of the quarrel, 
104, memoirs of, 112, 118 
Lahore entered by Hardinge, 338 
Lake, General, afterwards Lord, 
commands in Hmdustan m 
second Maratha war, 256 , wins 
battles of Delhi and Laswan, 
1803, 257 , his victory at Far- 
ruckhabad, 1804, and failures at 
Bharatpur, 261, 299, protests 
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against Cornwallis’s policy, and 
pursues Holknr, 265, protests 
against Barlow’s policy, 266 
Lall Singh, Sikh minister, 334 , 
at Ferozeshah, 1845, 336, dis- 
missed, 339 

Lally, Count de, lands in India, 
1758, his character, 120, takes 
Fort St David, 120, recalls 
Bussy from Hyderabad, 12 r, 
fails to take Madras, defeated 
at Wandiwash, his end, 122 
Lancaster, James, voyage of, 1591, 
22 , commands the Company’s 
first voyage, 1601-3, 23 
Lantor, liiglish expelled from, 33 
Lapse, doctnne of, 350-4 , policy 
of, renounced, 3S4. 

Laswan, battle of, 1803, 257 
Lauderdale, Earl of, candidate for 
governor-generalship, 267 
Law, Jacques-Fran9ois, capitulates 
atTnchinopoly, 1752, no, 115, 
on Dupleix, 112 

Law, Jean, in Bengal, 137 and 
note 

Law, John, of Launston, French 
financier, 94, 96, 97, no 
Lawrence, George, in Punjab, 339 ; 

services of, in Rajpntana, 378 
Lawrence, Sir Henry, ruler of the 
Punjab, 339 , returns to England, 
340, 341 , opposed to annexa- 
tion of Punjab, 344; President 
of Punjab Boaift, 345 , removed 
to Rajputana, 1853, 346, his 
opposition to Dalhousie, 358, 
his services in Oudh, 364, his 
defence of Residency at Luck- 
now, 369 , death of, 374. 
Lawrence, Sir John, afterwards. 
Lord, referred to, 237 , in Pun- 
jab, 339, 345 , disputes with his 
brother Henry, made Chief 
Commissioner, 346 , on Burmese 
quarrel, 347 , signs treaties with 
Dost Muhammad, 360 , on origin 
of the Mutiny, 360 , his services 
in the Mutiny, 369, 370, 379 , 
his proposal to surrender Pe- 
shawar to the Afghans, 370-2 , 
on errors of the mutmeers, 379 , 
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Jackioo, CoTcrly Chief Com 
mUdfwT of OmDl, 1856, J64. 
Jjtmjtltk, rtai-ctuid ectko it, 
tii j A4^i*n* defeated by Pol 
Ie«i at, itu 5»j. 

Jabaodar ^tuh Jlnj^bal unperof 
lyi*. 63 

Jahancir Uo£lialEiy*rw 1605- 

aj' II 13 hit COQit vlshed 
^ CapUlo nairidof, 15-d { hb 
CoTiit Tf*ited by Roe ^ 

Jaiaiim rte aod (fecUn of 8 9. 
JalpTir Ra)a of hi* ttfritory plao- 
oered ^ HoUur l6oj glTen 
Bp to UoUar itf6| treaty coct- 
tudedirllh t&j 

jalt]^ poiKB to Britlib by Upae 

Jalila^^^ Sir Robert Sale at, 
31OJ defcaeeof 331 relief o4 
3c 

Janet I of EofUad, compared 
vllbjabaoeb 11 poUpronirD 
BpoD Cocnpaay 31 faSt 
to cet repantioe free uie Dotcb, 
341 moiiti Ucawe fee ladlan 
trade to Sir James CaxmlacluB) 
1617 «a 

Jtos Uaoadv btialcter of Nepal 

37^ 

Jaueoa, Gcoeral, Frencb com 
maoder bi Jera^ 174-*^ 

Jbtb cooqoe^ from toe Dutch, 
iSt! 374 restored to UolUod 
1*16,3,5. 

Jeffreys, Jodpe decides for the 
Composy m the Saodji <■^11^ 
>63j 4J. 

JhamT pastes (0 British by lapse, 
>853 35> Raid of, rna meres 
EocUib, 369 dies, 377 ber 
UlUy as a leader 378-^ 

Jlod tUJa of, 69; uieo by tbe 
rrcBcb fo^ 

Jodhpor uealy wiih 385. 

Jobal\ of Po i tPt a l rarest eaty 
vUbCbarlnl 1643 la 
Jebastocc, member of CotmeU In 
Itcfical 333. 

JoMv bir lUrford teat to Penia 
by tbe Home CortTB m ea t 1 99 
*73- 


JnliBS n Pope, Bull ofi 1506 15 
jonnodor Doab, cItcq op to 
Bridib 1846 53£ 

Jitauu, the 5, 

Kabo! taken by Babar iO{ Tlpa 
^tan Benda enron to, 344; 
no^phical steumoo ca, Do^ 
MoSammad etfabllshed at, 311 
Bonscs Bcnl to, 3151 Boreea 
learea, 316; Rtusk rcc*ll> her 
agents from 317 f 3 iab Shnja 
entcia, 1839 3*8 English 

troopa In, 319 the retreat irocn 
Kat^ 1841-3 330-1; reocco 
pledby the BclU^ 3^3; finally 
eracnated, 334. • 

Kail the goddese^ 503. 
kaU^ar captured by the British 

Kanata, aeqaired by the Brltlih 
1799, 346. 

Kananae andent DiurldUa lan 

i Bp i ei f d by AkhUi 1 1 
Its litTtttioc, 311 ; ocnplea by 
the Bfitfah, 183^ 318 Noft 
ordered to abonooo. 333 
Karachi teaport of Smd l 7 
Karakocam ilonnUhif l 
Karaall, Dolhontlea proposal to 
aaoca, by lapoe oremletl 

*V"3 

Kancai, aeqahtd by the Ftewh, 

Anioo dies at, 3*^ 
Kamck British ex^ltlcn to, 
i838»3t7 

Kashmir ceeqaered byAkbar 11 
cooqueredbyRan&^gb 1619, 
3iO|cededtoOoIabSI^ 336. 
K^mh Gate the at DellJ 
blovB in 37s. 

Kattpandp Brhith attack on re 
pelled. sSq. 

Katcri rirer the 6, 

Kaye qaoted, 119, 

KcaM Sb John, Commander in- 
Chief is Afrbu arar 318, 
Kdjyria rebeUJon oi; joSj 4, 43 

K^lfm Amir of 335. 
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siege nhcd, 122 , consiilt-itions 
n.lj on loss of CnlcuUn, 17^6, 
134, relations of, with Mu- 
hammad All, and the Nizam, 
16S-70, 194, as affected b)' the 
Regulating Act, 1773, 191 , 
folly of Presidency of, 193-4, 
199, 232 , pestilential moral at- 
mosphere of, 1 95 , go^ emment 
of, oppose Wellesley, 243 , evil 
rejnitation of Company’s ser- 
^ants at, , settlement of land 
r'J^enucs at, 289 
Madnd, Treaty of, 1630, 30 
Magellan, Ferdinand, his great 
%o>age, 17. 

Mahan, Captain, quoted, 127-8 
Mahanadi, mcr, 3, 6 
Maharajpur, battle of, 1843, 331 
Maharashtra, home of the Mara- 
thos, 12 

Mahmud of Ghazni, his imasions 
of India, A D 997-1026, 10 
Malabar acquired % the British, 
235 

Malacca, Portuguese factory at, 
16 , seized by the Dutch, 1641, 
28 

Mala^alll, battle of, I799, 245 
Malayalam, ancient Dravidian 
language, 9 

Malcolm, Sir John, quoted, 148, 
223, 237, 240, disbands the 
Nizam’s French force, 245 , his 
mission to Persia, 1800, 25a, 
272, second mission to Persia, 
273 » opposes abolition of com- 
mercial monopoly, 277 , grants 
pension to Baji Rao, 286, 354, 
362 , his brilliant services, 289 
Malleson, Colonel, quoted, 118 
Malwa conquered by Akbar, ii 
Mangalore captured by Tipu 
Sultan, 200 

Mangalore, Treaty of, 1784, 200, 

233, 235 

Manipur, Burmese recognize in- 
dependence of, 297, 298 
Mansel, Charles, in the Punjab, 
345 

Marathas, the, nse of, 1 2 , outlme 
of their history, 13, Aurang- 


zeb’s campaign against, 56, 72 , 
growing poucr of, 60-1 , at- 
tacks of, on English and Portu- 
guese settlements, 70-1 , invade 
Carnatic, 73 , plunder Bengal, 
74, 130, take part in the war 
of the Carnatic, no, support 
Diipleiv, rrr, power of the 
Peshwa, 149, Maratha threat to 
Bengal, 162 , British relations 
with, 168-70, relations of, with 
Oudh and Roliilkhand, 172-4, 
WnrrenHnstings’sMamthawars, 
192-4, 195-S, 202 , Maepher- 
son’s overtures to, 2 20 , Corn- 
wallis’s alliance with, 234-6, 
238, dominions and powers of 
the Maratha confederacy, 238- 
40, defeat the Nizam, 1795, 
241, Lord Wellesley’s treaties 
and wars with, 244-6, 252- 
61 , dealings of Cornwallis and 
Barlow with, 263-6 , power of, 
weakened, 268 , power of, over 
Sirhind, 270 , Lord Hastogs’s 
war with, 282-9 , Maratha states 
and the doctrine of lapse, 352-4, 
362, effect of mutmy on, 361, 

363 

Mana Theresa, 66 
Marlborough, Duke oi, compared 
with Clive, 143, 148 
Marshman, J C., quoted, 171, 
228-9, 385 

Martaban captured, 1853, 348 
Martin, Fraiigois, founds Pondi- 
cherry, 1674, 92 , dies, 1706, 

96 

Martin, Matthew, Captain, 88 
Martindale, General, checked at 
Jytak, 280 

Master, Sir Streynsham, President 
of Madras, 1677-81, 77 
Masulipatam, factory at, 1611,37, 
seized by the natives, 1680, 45 , 
French factory at, 92 , captured 
by the French, 108 , proposed 
cession of, to the English, 113, 
stormed by Forde, and ceded to 
the English, 1759, 12 1, treaty 
of, 1768, 169, 232-3. 

Mauntlus (Isleof France),acquired 
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Lftw re n ce , Hojor Striaeer dtfeodi 1 
Fort SL D*Tid 103 toha Mo* | 
VnTTimx^ All 107 mierea Tri 
chlnopolf Hoj defcattdcKer 
Jean, III 5 rood KTrice* oi; In 
m of tlio CaiTiatIc, 1*6. 

Lwiy qrwted 148. 

Lecd^ tnrtli oToUnd to lodb 
ai enten the •frrlee of the 
Maghals, as 

Leedi, DtJre of recelret bribe* 
from the Ea*t India Cempanjr 

fiO. 

Lee-Wainef Sir ^ qnoted| J49. 
364. 

Lerhom, Ortntd Cotspanj^ lUpa 
faded oDl at 63 

Lenoir goremor of Pondlcberry 

9 ^ 

Leo X Tope, Boll of; 1514, 15. 
Lersnt ConpaoT la aot ae tnero 
ben of foottd the Enrt lodU 
CosposT *3. 

Uadaj sir John Dritirii plenipo* 
tentbTy to eoart of the Nt«ub 
of the Cjrnatlc, 194 
Uoachotesi, Dntch traTtfler 14- 
Lbboo, an etnporiua for nuietn 
liade 18 V Ortend Cotnpany* 
ahipa fitted oot at 63. 

LitOer Sir John, BritUh coco- 
mxnder in Sikh var 33<!L 
UttktOD Sir Edward, aent to 
Bengal bj the New Coarpony 
55 o ppoae d by John lleatd 

Lodi klon of Delhi, the lo. 
LoaUXU of France pa ijj 
Lotrfj XV of Fr ance , 115. 
LooUbonrg exchanged for Jfn 
drar la i 4S toj. 

Low or-pooenl of Dalhocrie 
3 f’L 

Locknow entere*! by the Britbb 
tpjj mBibyat,365.3 a 
of Iterido^ "L S 3 
Ifarelocbi march to reUef of 
3 3 fifrt relief of 3 4 a 3^ 
•eeood relief of Mr Colbi 
Campbell 37; 


Lomadeo frontier oStcer In the 
Ptttjab 330. 

Lyall Sir Allied, qnoted, 149 
*7*. t95» *97 *07 *09 130, 
*36 306 

Macao idzed by the British, 1899 

*i -4 

Macutney Lord Gorcraoe of 
Madr^ 1781 1991 ccodadet 
Treaty of Mar^jalore 
soo { posied orer ^or gorernoc 
gencralriilp, aai-i. 
htaonlar Lord qnoted orreferred 
10,10^110,143 15* 16*^,171 
i7£ 177 hla Inicripdoo 00 

Becrina'a rtfitne, 301 ; his ml 
mte OQ cdocati<^ 304; le^l 
member of Gorrmor GoMral t 
cocdcD 307 dhqauagea Htnda 
mythcAoCT 3^ 

Mnclagan,^ I) quoted S3t 
Maaathteo, Sir WQHaa mnt to 
Lahore 1838, 3161 mhiUterto 
Shah SbnJaS cocrV 3*^ erron 
of 3>o mnidered, 1841 jai 
Uaepheneti, John, acriag Gom 
nor Geoeral, 1783'^. character 
of sao negorioricoa with 
Poona, are 13* 

htflciae James, OtTremoi of hln 
dria, J7af-30 74. 
hladagascni plratnof 711 tlates 
from, 83 colotiireiL 91 93 
Madras, or Fort ^ George 
foniKled 1640,56; becomes an 
lodepeodrtit ageacy sSvaffected 
by Amangxeb a earspoigas, ya ; 
r^UoDs of, with nanTc powm, 
*7*3 40 73 fortlficntlw ana 
Coremon of ,4 77; WTateia 
rebclUoQ at 1665 7tS-7 retmi 
dpol gOTcnuDent ol 16S8 78; 
nioblbg at, 81 ; flares at 63 
libcaryat 83-6 lostmctkm* to 
coonal at, 09; compared with 
Pcodlchcny pa captnred by 
the French, 174ft 69 too 104; 
Dnplclx and Ln Iloordonnais 
qoajTel orer loi 3; restored 


alegtd by 


a I ^8 10 
I 38 r»j 
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by the French 171 ^ 94 ! I 
0^95 woil. of iji Baimioooeli I 
In, 99 Bwy detained at, 198 j | 
TtlAtIcnt of Tlpo Saltan with 
GoTtrnor di < 44 . ‘Welledey’t 
pro}ected eip edlaoo agalut, 
S 5 H captured by the Brlllih, 
1810 , 374 . 

M•^eUl Brldih mWater to Penfa 
1836 51 J. 

Uedowa, GcnemL hU campaign 
against Ttpa Snlton 179 O) 434 - 
Meerut dltaflcctloo at) 26^7 
ontbreak of Mntfaiy at 1857 
368 

Mchldpor battle of 1817 a 86 
Mello^ PortogoeM f^ory at, 
16 . 

Metcalfe Sir C T afierwarda 
Lonl 00 policy of nao 4 Qterrai 
tkn,s 62 { hit cmbaay to Ranjlt 
Sla^ 1809 , > 7 ^t makes 
treadei with Ralpot states, 285 ) 
hb olontfl 00 llbaratpor 299 
aciJsgGoTent«r>GeDe^ 1825- 
6 , 507-9 Uter career of 309 1 
great semccs o^ >89 285 . 
hlethirold ilgas eoorestloe with 
rcrtngaoe, 16 ^ 30 . 
hibow w lli^ Koset base of 
opctaiioaa, tSjS, 376 
Mlaol, battle of; 1843 , 339 . 
Mkhlletoe, Kcsldent at Locknow 
18 sia 

MUdlcton Slrllemy cooitBaoder 
of second Toytgc, 35 j Impeded 
hr the rortngoeae 38 
Mkmal) John or hllldenhall, 
reaches India orerland 1 ( 99 , 

3 t 

Mldaapnr accjilrcd by the Brilhh 
Mnf Colonel 00 Indian armies, 
Mni James qootcd or refirrred 

7 ’ '^5 *77 " 5 * 

MD 1 John Stuart, bb works esed 
ai text books b Indian educa 
tkc 304 j drevi np the Com 
panyap^tko iSc8 iSa 
Minchb commander of Cakntta 
garilioo I 6 ijj. 


Mbito Lord Goremof-Geoeral 
*807-13,366-75, fomeriyrre- 
■IdaitofBoaxd ofCcobtil a 66 ; 
former tIcwi, 167 dlTer g en ce i 
from pollCT of noo-btCTTOrtloo, 
s68 cbe^ AmIrEhnn, a63-0| 
■ends embosales to RanJU Singh 
■70, to Pcria. 373, to Xat^ 
*73 hb expedldou to Maml 
tins and Tara, 34, 174 5 

Mlranpor Kaba bat tie of 1774 
176- ^ 

hllrepoU, Dnc de Frendi nmhas- 
aanor iia 

Mir Jafar Nawab of Bengal, Brit 
bn treatTsrlth, hTs doobt 
fnl eooduct at Planey 139- 
40 1 cnthnsDtd at Mnnhidab^ 
1401 defended br CUre 141 
firmndal transocdccs of; unth 
Cllre and the Compen;^s aer 
ranu 143 7; deposed Is fisToor 
of Mir Kaaia iio-i | hb re> 
atareHonanddenU^ 153 grants 
doable bntta to the amy 
158 hb sridow said br Kasd 
IcBmn to hare bribed IIostlarB 
186 

Mb Kasim. Nawab of BoigaJ set 
np by toe Britbb hb coacei- 
stooa, 1511 rebels igulnst his 
bad treatment by the British 
1531 b deposed 15s files to 
Qodb and b deimtM at Ikuar 
*7^4 >63 J I*!® rderences to 
*66 J 6 a 

Mh^ Amb oC 335. 

hUim hlobamma^ 130. dWStraJ 
od-dauli. 

hloba Earl of. Set Hiitlngi, 
hlarqnett of 

Mombassa, PcTtufuetc factory at 

* 6 . 

Monson, member of Bennl Coon 
dl 17 3-6, 183 41 dies, 1776 
1841 refcTrra to, 186 i88^», 
191 

Moctoo, Colonel, hb dbastroui 
retreat throogh KaJpoUna 1804 
360. 

Montagu Chancellor of the Ex 
cherioer 
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Nott, General, Commander at 
ICandahar, 319, finds it im- 
possible to march to Kabul, 
1841. 320, ordered to abandon 
Kandahar, 322, destroys Ghazni 
and reaches Kabul, 323 

Nugent, Member of Parliament, 
180 

Ochterlony, Sir David, defends 
Delhi from Holkar, 260 , success 
in Gurkh|. war, 1814-15, 281 , 
rflies, 299 

Orme, quoted, on Surman’s em- 
bassy, 62 , on Dupleix, 115 , on 
All Vardi Khan, 132, suggests 
Clive should be sent to Bengal, 
1756} 134 > Clive’s letter to, 
^1757) 142 

Ormuz, Portuguese factory at, 16, 
captured by the Bntish, 1622, 

^30 

Ony, French Minister of Fmance, 
98 

OstendCompany,62-p , chartered, 
1722,63-5, opposition of Eng- 
land and Holland to, 64-5 , 
suspended, 1727, suppressed, 
1731, 66, later fate of, and 
settlements m India, 67, 68, 
Pitt on the abohtion of, 69 

Oudh, Nawab Wazir of, 153, 
a ‘ buffer’ state, 161 , treaty of, 
ivith Rohillas, 1772, 174, suc- 
cession question in, 1797. 241, 
temtory of, ceded to Lord 
Wellesley, 249, Wellesley’s 
high-handed treatment of, 248, 
249-50, Nawab of, granted title 
of kmg, 1819, 354, annexation 
of, 1856, 364-6, 362 See also 
Shuja-ud-daula, Asaf-ud-daula, 
Begams of Ou^ 

Outram, Sir James, quoted, 32a , 
Resident at Hyderabad in Sind, 
1S42, 328, dnven from Resi- 
dency, his new of the Sind busi- 
ness, 329 , on government of 
Oudh, 355-S, tries to make 
king of Oudh abdicate, 356 , on 
origin of the Mutiny, 360 , Ins 
work in Oudh, 363 , with Ha\e- 


lock relieves Lucknow, 374, 
has himself to be relieved, 375, 
his services, 379 

Orenden, Sir George, President of 
Surat and Governor of Bombay, 
1662-9, 77 


Pagan, British defeat Burmese at, 
1825, 297 

Palghat, 7 , captured by Fullarton, 

1783. 199 

Palmer, surrenders at Ghazni, 322 
Palmer & Co , transactions of, with 
Lord Hastings, 290 
Palpa, Bntish repulsed at, 280 
Patickayais, committees of five in 
Sikh army, 333 
Paniar, battle of, 1843, 331 
Panipat, battles of, 1526,10; 1761, 

13 

Papillon, Thomas, opponent of 
bir Josia Child, 49 
Pans, Peace of, 1763, 123 
Parmentier, Jean, 91 
Parmentier, Raod, 91 
Paterson, William, one of founders 
of the Scottish Company, 5 1 
Patiala, Ra3a of, loyal m the 
Mutiny, 378 

Patna, English factory at, seized, 
1686,45, Mir Kasim enthroned 
at, 151 

Pearce, marches from Bengal to 
Madras, 1781, 197 , effects junc- 
tion witii Coote, 198 
Pegu, conquered by the Burmese, 
294, annexed by the Bntish, 
1852, 348-9 

Perkins, William, works of, sent 
to India, 85 

Permanent settlement of Bengal, 
the, 1793, 168, 172, 225, 227- 
31, 289 

Perron, French officer m Smdhia’s 
service, 251, 257 

Persia, John Malcolm sent to, 
1799, 252, 272,273, attacks of, 
on Afghanistan, 31 1, 312; at 
war ivith Russia, 312, Bntish 
pay indemnity to, 313, fruit- 
lessly besiege Herat, 314-17, 
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c uaptT t il HfUh liit of 
IltsUnci, >04; vest to Stnd. 
his cWicter *nd 'hlcWiAMeQ 
■etloof 5*8 j cp oq p tn Stod 
j»9 poitcy coodermed 
cytidsa Kottowpet 

itdc Goorh J 49 ^ cootro* 
YtnyiriUiUaUuKirie 358} di»i? 
of, quoted SJO $6 j 

Boo pa 5 te» letter of, 
intercepted InEgjI* 
hb tclimes 01 e*xtem cooqoest 
171 a »7j; U» wolog to 
Jirneni, *74. 

Nubfcdi. rim the, > 

Ntrir dilm* nbidAnblp 

of tbe Deccan, 107 defeat* 
Mozoffar Jang bot U atnat- 
nated 1710, loS 
><asUab*d Morinj al, 369. 

Bteaalni* of title if 
meafitiq>ofUUe, 11 
Kecapolam taken b; the Brhbb 
1761 198 

Krill teq get AlUhabed Is the 
itnrtaT, J73I at Ca«pwe, 
1.4 vnkd at Lbrinov 374 % 
hU aerrUt* to EnsUod 379. 
Kepal d**cripUoQ of 179 war 
witb 1814-13, )8o-8i ^ als* 
Gurkhta. 

Kewbery tnTeli oteriiM to India 

1383 21 2 

Kewoitle Dnktofi tto 
Klcholsoo Captab.aenttocaptme 
Chlllacccr, i6Sd 44~f. 
Ktehotsoo Jotm. frooUa ofScer 

f SO { hi* tnoratJa cdIuds tn the 
“on^ab, effom to ««ad 
force* to Delhi, 370 at capture 
of Delhi. 372 t»Tepri*aU,l8o 
other rewtnee* to, 374 370. 
Kdclri 71ms the 
Kicucb Ifatio* at, 269. 

KirtiB the of llTdmbad, «U 
tK«ii of, with Wlhh Moratiu* 
andkfytore 168 maketTrcatT 
of 9 (atu({p*ui& 1788 wtib 
the Brlilih; fomw oxxfedeT^ 
•j;abM ifce Brilijh 1 780 lOS 
ccnBj>t»calk»» bri»etn Ilrfmh. 
«d, 232 3 part In 


aecood war with Mfwre and 

*h*reofceaKitie*U,i34“5J 

iieaiof,237 employ* the FreiKh 
man RtTmood, a^ asi * 3 } 
threatened by tbe Miratha* 23S; 
appeals to Sir John Shore for 
support snlnst Marathas, 1794 
aiot defeated by MaraUus at 
KhanU, 1795 241, *44 6rrt 
nbridlary aluaiice with, 179S 
and dhb^meot of his French 
force, 245 calii4 from third 
hlTvarewoT 1799, 146 tecond 
mbaidlaiy trerty with, 1780, 
S4 o,»M t ce ri ses dlstrtos from 
Bern 1804, 259 j repri 
manded by Sli G^ge Boriow 
266} protected from tbe Wn 
daris W LordMtnlo,269 plim 
deed by the BtodaiU, 1813 t6, 
283 low to 290 his c«p(tai 
dnriar the Mutiny 378 37^ 

Klmn All,SpWaroitbePtccaxv 
depoaca and tovden Salahat 
Jane 123. 

ASsMMet mean jog of the term, 
•>59. 

KizioHil Mnllr. from 1723 
come* an laoepesalent nuer far 
the Deccan 73} repln* etartrol 
of the Camati^ 74 dies, 1748 

Sir ItQUam New Com 
raay tambasaadoetotheVlugbal 
Ljstcror,3M quoted *3-61 bh 
rotnU, pams aodlencc with 
Aurtngnb 36} Calloic nf his 
adssloo, 37 

Korth Lc^ (firecton sok for loon 
freiD 17 2 iSi; his coaBUon 
with Fox, 1783, *13 

North American State* in reroU 

Korii^em drears, the ceded lo the 
Preoeh, I7e3,ni 1 partly occn 
pied by toe British 113J defi 
Bilely ceded fo tie Courptor, 
1761, 1231 Boiiy In jjo; 
InbQle paU to Nlzw for j68j 
C oetft of Dlrtcton on 169} 
llnndmd by the ISndar^ 
1I13 j6 3S3. 
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their supremacy and decline, 
16-17, attacked by the English 
and Dutch, 18 , English attempt 
to break doivn monopoly, 21 , 
arrest 'and impnson English tra- 
vellers, 2 1 , achievements of, 
24 , Bntish naval victones over, 
26^ 30, Bntish struggles with, 
27, struggle between English, 
Portuguese, and Dutch, 28-30 
Pottinger, Eldred, his defence of 
Herat, 315^ in the retreat from 
I^abul, 321 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 66 
Prome occupied by the Bntish, 
1852, 348 

Promis, French pioneer m Mada- 
gascar, gr 

Pnbhc Works Department, 356 
Pnlo Rnn, Courthope’s defence 
of, 31 , English expelled from, 
1621-2, 33, restored to the Eng- 
lish, 1654, 34 > given back to the 
Dutch for New York, 1667, 42 
Punjab, settlement of, 339-40, 
345-6 , annexed by the Bntish, 
1849, 344 

Purandhar, Treaty of, 1776, 192, 
194, 

Purchas’s Ptlgnvis sent to the 
East, 85 

Quiloa, Portuguese factory at, 16 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, his adminis- 
tration of Java, 27s 
Raghunath Rao (Raghoba), preten- 
der to the Peshwaship, 1775, 
192 , pensioned off by the 
Peshwa, 194, English alliance 
with, 195, 197 

Rainier, Admiral, refuses to co- 
operate with Wellesley, 251 
Rait, R S , quoted, 343 
Rajputana conquered by Akbar, ii 
Ramnagar, battle of, 1848, 342 
Rampur surrendered to Holkar, 
266 

Ramu, Burmese defeat Bntish at, 
1824, 296 

Rangoon, Go\emor of, oppresses 
Bntish merchants, 347 , great 
pagoda at, stormed, 348 


Ranjit Singh, Holkar appeals to, 
265, 270 , early career of, 269- 
70, confined by Minto to the line 
west of the Sutlaj, 2 70 , his treaty 
ivith the Bntish, 1809, 271 , cha- 
racter of, 271, 314 , the Gurkhas 
appeal to, 282, gives asylum to 
Apa Sahib, 287 , commercial 
treaty ivith, 306 , extends his 
power and aci^uires Peshawar, 
310-12 , question of his restor- 
ing Peshawar, 313-14, Dost 
Muhammad appeals to Bntish 
for aid agamst, 315 , Bntish 
treaty with, against Dost Mu- 
hammad, 1838, 316 , dies, 1839, 
318, 333 , his proposals to frie 
BnUsh to partition Smd, 325-6, 
later references to, 338, 378 
Ratgarh captured by Sir Hugh 
Rose, 1858, 376 

Raworth, Robert, rebels against 
Governor of Madras, 1713, 90 
Raymond, French officer in service 
of the Nizam, 238 
Raj^ond, George, lost on voyage 
to the East, 1591, 22 
Reed, General, Bntish commander 
m the Mutiny, 372 
Regulating Act, the, 1773, 170, 
179, 182, defects of, 182-3 , s-s 
affectmg relations of Bombay 
and Madras to Calcutta, 191-2 , 
as affecting relations of Council 
to Supreme Court, 213 , referred 
to, 214 

Richelieu founds Socidtd de 
I’Onent, 1642, 91 
Ripon, Marouessof, compared wth 
Lord William Benbnck, 301 
Rockmgham's ministry, fall of, 
saves Hastmgs, 215 
Roe, Sir Thomas, ambassador to 
Jahangir, 1615-19, 12, 36, 37, 
his news on Portuguese and 
Dutch policy, 36-7 , leaves 
India, 37, his advice departed 
from, 43 

Rohilkhand, descnption of, 174, 
ceded to the Bntish, rSor, 249 
StC also Rohillas 

Roliillas, war with, 174-S, 185, 
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British expetUrioo ai? I 

Stud sobcEfti to, 314 Bm6h 
WET with, iSjtf 3iS>-5o. 

Peshawar acqolrrt W Rjtnfll 
Sbfih, 310, 31J Doit Mn 
eager the Brlhsh 
thoold help him to ncain U, 
31^ an Importflut pott la the 
fint A/chao war 321 aorrea 
deicd hj the SOibt to Doat 
Mohammad, 1846 34> 

Pahva, hfaniba djnai^ of at 
Poona the ilK ol the Peihwaa, 
13 ro» *49 British treatf 
*719 7* 741 Endlahaap- 
port cawdate lor the Feibwa 
ship 19S-4 hfaqihenaoa 
agreemcotwlth sto S3S Cora 
a^Uiaallluioe wHh, S34 coo* 
duet of In ComwatUs'i warwftb 
Mjaore, >35-^ territories of, 
J3S power ol, in Maratha coo- 
fcrieraCT 239 140) chaage fai 
weceiihae to Peshwashlp S41 1 
becomes depradait oq Bri^ 
suu p ciL }44{ eoedoct of (0 
^^tiles]^l war with Mjrwre 
Treat/of Buadn with, 
IMS 3U-6 )6S, TcbelUooaBO 
driest coder Lord Uastloga, 
384-6 Peshwashlp abolished 
a88 attempt to establish o&eei 
of hi the hlDllay 361 
I'csioo, f^hU drawm bottla with 
La Docrd 00 gals, 1746 too in 
tha Bar of Bengal (04. 
rbaTTT lla^Atthcr hbadmlob 
tratkn Of Bnnni 34^1 
rhnip 1 1 of Spain 16 si 64 
Phj^iooats, the school of >rench 
ecoDomlits, 113. 

PiW Lord, Ooacroor of Madras, 
wposed, and dies la prboe 
lot caifalen Maepbersoe, aso> 
Pindarii, the inrade Berar iSoo 
s6? raragnof 173,183 orijtii 
and history of sSsf Lera 
Hastings* coopal^ against 
iheiB 181 aSj-d, j88 
Plti John sort to iiadras by the 
New Company f« i6 
r u Thotim huerfoper 49 


GoTetnor of Aladras/ oppose* 
John Pjtt 56 

Pitt, \MliiaiB, the elder Eaxl of 
00 the Ostefld Com 
pany 60 hi* oplnloo ot Clire, 
163 CUee** letter to him 179. 
Pitt Wnilam, the yotmger his 
view of Nandkcmar s cose, 187 
hi* India Act, 1784 114-16 
isa *33 ad? rote* agirinst 
lusdngs In nrilasaent, si6 
hb reuoQS for ao^otng ai7 
frlendofCoTTiwalliSjSas etadie* 
qaeadoo of Perms Dent Settle 
ment, aaS; snnpocti WcBeiley 
S43, S51 withdraws that in^ 
port, lOi-a 
Pl^tain the idrate, 71 
PUssey baule of, 1737 13P-40J 
corn pared with Baxar 
riataca lodian ardtera 5 ^t at, 
4798 . 0 , 9 . 

Poc^ AdmiraLhbriewofpesce 

*734i 

D'Achd, 1719 lai 
PoUllort battle of 1761 to8 
PoUedt GeseraL his sefnee * In 
the fim A/ghaa arar 333-3. 
Polo Marco imtli o£, In ladle, 


1394-3 14. 

Poodicberry founded 1674 cap* 
tar e d by the Dtrieh 1693, lU 
rrowlh Ac., 931 compared with 
aladris, 93 1 orrelepiaait ol, 
^ Ihrea t med by Barnet, loO| 
besieged In Tain by the EngUih 
103; tahra by the Fngtbh 
1761 133 restored, 113; re- 
captured, 197 

Pooca HoUutr defeats BaJI Rao II 
and Slndhla at 334. .Sr* mis* 
Pcsbwas, the, 

Popham U>es Gwalior 1780, 

. *93 4 

I*orter Endymloo, of Coorteos 
Assodatloa, 39. 

Porto Noto baiueof 1781,198 

I^ortagal annexed by Spain, 1380 
18 

l^ntnpKsc ibe dUcorer sea rode 
to India 13 j granted monopoly 
of eastern tride t«j period of 
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camed^by assault, 1799, 245, 
248 , surrendered to the British, 
1799, 246 

Seven^ Years’ War, the, 115-6, 
120, 127 

Sevendrug, Angna’s son at, 71 

Shah Alam, Mughal Emperor, 
1761-1805, invades Bengal, 150, 
grants viceroyalty of Bengal to 
Mir Kasim, 15 1, defeated at 
Baxar, 1764, 153, confers 

Dtivant upon the Company, 
•765, 158, Clive’s settlement 
•with, 160-1, restored to Delhi 
by the Marathas, 1771, 173, 
Hastings withholds tribute from, 
173-4, Company a zammdar 
for, 180 , son of, 232 , under 
Sindhia’s protection, 239 , de- 
posed, blinded, and restored, 
240, passes under Bntish pro- 
tection, 1803, 257 

Shah Jahan, Mughal Emperor, 
1637-58, 12, as Pnnce Khur- 
ram favours the Portuguese, 36 

Shah Shuja, Amir of Afghanistan, 
dnven from his throne, 273 , 
a pensioner of the Bntish, 311 , 
attempt to recover his throne, 
1833, 312, Bntish attempt to 
restore him in the first Afghan 
War, 316-20 , character of, 317 , 
assassmated, 1842, 323 , sur- 
renders claims over Amirs of 
Smd, 1833, 327 

Shahpun attacked by the Bur- 
mese, 1823, 295 

Shaista Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
oppresses the English, 42 

Sher Singh,MaharajaofthePunjab, 
implores help of Lord Auckland, 
333 

Sher Singh, Sikh leader, deserts 
from the Bntish, fights at Ram- 
nagar, 1848, 342 , surrenders, 
344 

Shendan, one of the managers of 
the impeachment of Hastings, 
217 

Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Teignmouth, Governor-General, 
1793-8, his part in the perman- 


ent settlement 1793, 228, his 
penod of office, 236-42 , non- 
interference policy of, 237, 241 , 
his action m regard to Oudh, 
241 , his dealings mth the 
Nizam, 241, 244 , later refer- 
ences to, 254, 277 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, 
defeated at Baxar, 1764, 153, 
Clive’s settlement with, i6o-i , 
receives Bntish aid against the 
Rohillas, 174-8, dies, 1775, 
185 , widow of, 208 
Siam, Kmg of. Company ordered 
to go to war with, 1686, 45 
Sidi, the, or Mughal admiral, 72 
Sikhs, their ongin, 269 , their 
progress under Ranjit Singh, 
270-1, 288, leagued with the 
Bntish to restore Shah Shuja, 
316-18 , first Sikh war, 1845, 
331-8 , their great fighting 
qualities, 338, interval of un- 
easy peace, 338-42", second 
Sikh war, 1848-9, 342-4 , under 
British rule, 345-6 
Sikkim, Treaty with, 281 
Silhouette, French official, 112 
Simla acquired by the Bntish, 
1816, 281 

Sind, conquered by Akbar, 1 1 , 
treaties with Amirs of, 273, 326, 
327, 328, Bentinck’s agreement 
with Amirs of, 306, 326 , Eng- 
lish march through, to attack 
Afghanistan, 1839, 318, 326 , 
history of Bntish connexion 
■with, 325-6 , Amirs of, harshly 
treated by the Bntish, 326-7, 
Sir Charles Napier coerces 
Amirs of, 328-9 , conquest 
and annexation of, 1S43, 828-9 , 
Sir Charles Napier’s policy in, 
considered, 329-30 
Sindhia, Maratha dynasty of at 
Gwalior, (i) Mahadji bindhia, 
escorts Shah Alam to Delhi, 
1771, 173 , Haslmgs concludes 
peace wth, 1781, I 94 » I 97 i 
expedition against, 202 , wars 
with Holkar, 236, 239, extent 
of his power, 239, 240 , his con- 
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tretljr of with OwDi iU I cob- 
cuoed by Oadb helped by the 
MtUh I7B I tmliu i en y M to 
RoUIU m ITJ 7 iwpotul* 
bfllty of HisuDp conriaotd, 
1*7-8 1 atUtnde of the Bengel 
CoTEBCll to, l8i ParlUnKot 
LcqelU UattiBct od rbim cod- 
eera^ Rohlllt v»r aib. 

Ro*e, SC Ilosh, afterwmidj Lonl 
Stnlhnitm, hU fimpalga In 
cental India, 1858 375-7 379, 
380. 

Director panlxu of Clhre 

Rttu^ relatlooi of wHb France, 
Great BnUin and Perfla, aya 
a73i adTanceofjto Indian &00- 
tier 306, 3131 Roaalan oStcea 
at Ifmt 311 ill 315; Rna- 
tUn embuiy at Kabd 315,316 
TtOLlled 317 RoMlaB oyt^ 
tioD to Khtra fafli, 318. 

Roaiia, or (foaeory (^mpeay. ty 
A j «twarf aectlement of iladraa 
189. 

Kmkh Peace o{^ 1697 r e rtui a 
rondlcherry to the French, 9a 

Sadr Dittojtt Adah/. Ciifl, Coort 
of Amical ertabud)ed by l\ar 
rea llutlaca, 171 Pnaklency 
of cItco to Impey. it3J re» 
or^atilted by CornwalUh 331 
SaAr A'i.^a/ Adih/ Crtuical 
Coon of Appeal cstablbhed 
by N\anen llattlaci, i a re- 
orcanited by CorawaUb, *31 
tudr^ confbace at, 1753, tii 
Sacaili Treaty of 1810 *8i 
5t. ffclma, woen actplrcd rialD^ 
to* 43- 

Sc Mak>, mcTchanti of 94. 

Sc TLom^ captored by the Doteb 
16 4 91. 

Sakai, eailytartder* of India 9 
SaUbat Jan;; Solndat of the 
Pecan enthroDcd by Rd» 7 
109 cedea Isorthcni Clrcart tt» 
tbelrencfu in cede* Marali- 
jiatara to the Dthfah, 1 58 lai i 
tDcrdcred, nj. 


Solar Jane Sir, of nydeiabod 
keep* Iiyderabad loyal to the 
Mottoy 3 

SalboLTnaHToi, 1781 \«M 19S. 
Sntf ^ Robert iritbdrawi from 
Gandomak to Jalalabad 330; 
bb defenoe of Jalalabad 331-3] 
killed nt Mod^ 1845 u6. 
Saljctte, Nkbolaoo ordtiea to cap- 
tore, i6S6 45} enTrenderedtotho 
BritUh, I77E^ 193 { retained by 
Treaty of FnrandXax 1776 193 
ai»d Treaty of Salbal, 17S1 
Sambalpnr posae* to the Brlma 
by lapac 1840, 353 
Sambiu;! the Maratha, hb war 
with Aoraopeb, 73 
Samodrifopta a tx 400, hla cm- 
plie 9 

Sawijv Thomas, trial of, 16S3, 

49 

Sar^Ji, Raja of 353 
Satan panes to the tbitbb by 
Upae. iM* *53 *61 
Satan, Kay* of a nnrrml i nt of 
SnJl,aodrafAi«A»u; ^ no 
I 9*9 1 selied ^ Bajl Kao 11 
' 1817 185] re-cstabllsbed in 

power by the British, t8i8 
*37-8 35» 

j Saii or snlte^ aboliahed In Ben- 
{ 303, 3^ b the Pnojab 

34«- 

Saipora iscnatalns,Uie a 
SanfOT rellcTed l8j8 376. 
SaBadm,rrcsldeiitoirMadras iia 
Scotland Company 1605 51 
ScrafiQQ appobleo capermor but 
lost at sea, I'-dp, 181 
Secretary of State for India estab- 
lUhed 383. 

SelpjeUy oQelal of French Com- 
neny 16S4, 96. 

Sefencu KBcator hi* loraaloa of 
Indb 14. 

Sepoy army cewlltton ofi b 1857 

I 

Seramporc, tnUslocaries of, *90. 
Serincapatam ipoO* of ofTeicd to 
Lord \\ elkiley l4BtthmicTwd 
by IiUaitoo 1 83, 199: owl 
wcric* of captared 1791 9341 
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